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PREFACE. 


Tue Qdipus Tyrannus is the third play of the edition 
of Sophocles by Professor Schneidewin, of which the 
Ajax and Philoctetes have been already published 
in my series of School Classics. The Cidipus Colo- 
neus is in the press. My former coadjutor, Mr. Paul, 
having sailed for his new home in the Canterbury 
Colony, the notes to this play have been translated 
by the Rev. H. Browne, of Chichester, author of the 
Ordo Seclorum, and well known as a translator from 
various volumes of the “Library of the Fathers.” 
This play has been also edited by Mr. Browne. I 
may add that the edition has been very favourably 


received by the critical reviews of Germany. 


TK, ARNOLD. 


LyNpon, 
Nov. 20, 1851. 
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I will here reprint, with an addition, some errata 
that I have discovered in the notes to the second 
play of the series, the Philoctetes: 


ERRATA (in the Philoctetes.) 


Page 59, line 512, for “to my advantage,” read “ to the advantage of 


need 


this man,” and dele the reference to the 
Grammars. 

— — 526, for “he” [the ship personified], read “ she.” 

60, — 552, for “Ph. promises,” read “ Neopt. promises.” 

61, — 617, for tAarrdo read tiarraoat. (A misprint in 
Schneidewin.) 

— — — for mera'rng read weda’rng. (A misprint in El- 
lendt’s valuable Lexicon Sophocleum.) 

76, — 1092, for EXover read édovar. 

80, — 125], for “ Nideye reason,” read “ with right (on my 
side). 


T. K. A, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Laius, son of Labdacus, king of Thebes, had been warned by an 
oracle of Apollo that he was destined to die by the hand of a son 
whom he should beget of his wife Jocasta, daughter of Menceceus. 
By what offence he had incurred this doom, Sophocles leaves 
untold ; not so the (pretended) oracle : — 


Adie AaBéaxidn, raidwy yévoc bABiov airéic. 

wow rot giroy vidv' ardp TeTpwpéivoy toriv 

cov Tadog xeipecat umreiv Hdoc’ We yap Evevoey 
Zev¢ Kpovidne Wédorog orvyepaic dpaiot miOnoag, 
ov giroy Howacag vidv' 6 8 nitaré oot rade Wayra. 


Accordingly, a son being born to him, Laius bound his ancles tight 
together, and in this condition gave him into the hands of a slave, 
with orders to expose him upon the mountain. So Jocasta herself 
tells the story, 711 ff. (cf. id. C. 969 f.), with suppression of some 
of the particulars, one of which the old slave himself supplies, by 
relating that he received the child, with command to make away 
with it, from the mother’s own hands, 1173, its feet bound (as the 
messenger describes, 1034) by a thong through holes cruelly bored in 
its ankles, which treatment was intended, without killing it outright, 
to ensure its perishing, and to prevent its being received by others. 
Jocasta also keeps back the fact that it was on the subject of 
posterity that Laius consulted Apollo, who warned him against 
begetting a son, cf. 1184. The slave, however, took compassion on 
the babe, and gave it, on Mount Citheeron, to a herdsman from 
Corinth, 1143: but he, instead of rearing it for himself, gave it to 
his childless master, King Polybus, and his wife Merope. (Pherecydes 
in the Schol. on 775, calls the queen Medusa, daughter of Orsilochus, 
son of the Alpheus ; others Antiochis, daughter of Chalcon ; others 
TlepiBora, a name matching that of the wealthy IéAvBog, who, 
according to the popular tradition, was son of Hermes and X@ovo0gvAn, 
Paus. 2, 6,3.) With kindly affection the pair bring up the found- 
ling, which, from its swelled feet, they name Oidimovg, 1036 f. 
He was generally accounted the first of the citizens of Corinth, until 
an insignificant occurrence disturbed him in his youthful felicity. 
AS) 
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At a banquet—as he himself, 775 ff., tells the story—one of his 
companions, in his intoxication, twitted him with being only the 
pretended son of Polybus. Stung by the taunt, he with difficulty 
restrained himself that day: on the morrow he presents himself 
before father and mother, tells them what has happened, and wishes 
to learn the truth. These are incensed at the author of the taunt, 
but fail to satisfy CAdipus’s doubts. The reproach still rankles in his 
thoughts, and will not let him rest : at length, without the knowledge 
of his parents, he sets off for Delphi, to obtain satisfaction from 
Apollo: but the god, instead of answering his question, announces 
to him as his destiny, that he shall wed his own mother, and 
beget a race hideous to mankind, and be the slayer of 
his own father, comp. 994 ff. Having received this oracle, he 
resolves, hard as it may be to him, never again to see his parents 
(999), but to turn his back for ever upon his Corinthian home, so 
to escape from the doom predicted by Apollo ; for that he is truly 
the son of the affectionate fosterers of his infancy, he thinks he can 
no longer doubt. Alone he wanders, unknowing whither, through 
Phocis. At this same time (114 ff.) it chanced that Laius was on 
his way from Thebes to Apollo’s oracle at Delphi, we know not upon 
what errand. At the point where the high road from Delphi and 
from Daulia (733 f.) meet in a narrow gorge (cxtorn dddc), the 
wanderer is met by an old man riding in a chariot, with a herald 
as driver. Both with violence attempt to force him out of the way. 
Incensed at this outrage, he aims a blow at the driver, and would 
then quietly pursue his way. The old man, however, watches his 
opportunity, and at the moment when CE&dipus is in the act of 
passing the chariot, with his double goad deals him a blow right on 
the middle of his head. Upon this Gdipus, with his walking staff, 
so assaults him that he falls backward from the chariot and is killed. 
In the heat of his rage, Cidipus slays the other attendants also. 
(So at least he believes ; but one of them escapes, and to save himself 
from the reproach of a cowardly flight, on his arrival in Thebes 
relates that a band of robbers had fallen upon the party, 122 f. 
This falsehood was equally indispensable for the poet, in order that 
(Edipus might not be allowed to come too soon upon the right 
track ; so likewise was the representation that only one escaped, 
whose account of the matter could not be contradicted by other 
witnesses, ) 

Proceeding leisurely on his way, (dipus arrives in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes a short time after the attendant has brought the 
intelligence of Laius’s violent death. Here, at that precise time, 
the Sphinx had her lair, a monster who seizing on every one who 
passed that way, propounded her enigma,.and if they could not solve 
it, hurled them headlong from the rock, thereby decimating the 
city. (For what cause this chastisement was sent upon Thebes, 
Sophocles does not say: it is enough for the poet, that she has her 
place in the story: accordingly she forms without further motive a 
link in the chain of the hero’s misfortunes.) Her enigma is couched 
by an unknown poet according to Asclepiades éy roig rpayqdoupévore, 
Athen. X. 456 B, in the following verses : 
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"Eort Oirouy iri yij¢ Kai rérparoy, ov pia pwyn, 
kai rpimoy® adAdoce Of puny povor boo éri yatav 
épmera xiveirat avd Tr’ aiSépa kai Kara rovToy. 
ad’ érérav mrEicroot Epedépevoy roci Baivy, 
évOa rayoc yvinoww agavporaroy widest abrov. 


Cidipus also passes by the mountain of the Sphinx, a stranger, 
and not as yet apprised by the Thebans concerning her proceedings : 
yet he intrepidly tries his fortune, and solves the Enigma of Man. 
This Avorg also has been put in verse : 


KAvO Kai ob« 20é\ove, Kaxdrrsepe Movoa Bavdvrwy, 
pwrvijg nuETEpNe Gov Tédog apmAaking’ 

av@owmov xaridekag, d¢ nrvixa yaiay ipsorre, 
wowrov Edu TETPAaTrOUE YNTLOC EK AayovwY. 

ynparéog dé médwy rpiraroyv mda Baxrpoy épsidet, 
abyxéva goprilwy, ynpat Kaprropevog. 


As a free-will gift from the grateful city, which he has rescued 
from destruction, he receives, together with the throne left vacant by 
Laius’s death, the widow of the king as his wife, and now as king in 
Thebes passes many years in undisturbed prosperity. Jocasta bears 
him four children; the city, with one voice, honours him as the 
greatest and best of men ; as the man, who, not without the special 
favour of the gods, overcame the Sphinx, 33 ff. But suddenly, 
after long years (561), the happiness which the gods awarded him 
is disturbed by a blight upon the fruits of the earth, and a pestilence 
on man and beast,—the punishment sent by Apollo because of the 
yet unexpiated guilt of the old murder. In his vigilant care for the 
city, Gidipus has sent the man who stands next to himself and to the 
throne, his wife’s brother Creon, with whom he has ever lived in 
unalloyed mutual friendship, 583 ff., to Delphi, for the purpose of 
invoking, in this trying emergency likewise, the aid of the Pythian 
god. At this point begins the action of the tragedy. ‘ 

Prologue 1—150. The distress having risen to the highest point, 
the whole population, not as yet acquainted with the measures 
taken by the king, has formed suppliant processions to the sanctu- 
aries of the gods. Those who are the most in need of help, grey- 
headed old priests, young children, and chosen youths, are seen at 
the opening of the play in solemn stillness grouped before the palace 
on the Cadmeia, depositing their boughs upon the altars of the gods. 
Then Cdipus, as a father, comes forth among his children, to inform 
himself of the purpose of this assembly, and to express his readiness 
to aid them to the utmost of his power. The priest of Zeus, whose 
age and dignity call him to be spokesman, depicts the general distress 
as the cause of their thus betaking themselves to him, the approved 
deliverer, who owes it to himself to be still the saviour of the 
state. Deeply moved, (dipus replies to this confiding and honour- 
able address, that without waiting for any exhortation from others, he 
has of his own accord taken thought for all that can be done for the 
deliverance of his people from a calamity, which indeed presses 
upon him above all others, Creon has been commissioned to Delphi, 
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and whatever the god may order for the deliverance of the city, he 
will do it willingly. 

To the joy of all, Creon appears. Upon Cidipus’s express wish, 
he announces, in the presence of the whole assembly, that Apollo 
peremptorily demands from the citizens that Laius’s slayer, who 
is living in the land, be either banished or put to death, 
seeing this polluted person has brought upon Thebes the present 
calamity. Hereupon, while the points of moment for the connexion 
of the fable are brought out by a series of questions and answers, 
(Edipus learns that Laius upon a time having left Thebes upon a 
Gewpia,—with. what object, and to what oracle, is not specified,— 
never returned ; it was only known that he had been slain by a band 
of robbers. That no inquisition was made at the time for the doer 
of this deed,—an omission at which Cidipus expresses his surprise— 
was caused by the Sphinx, who obliged them to confine their regards 
to their own immediate concerns. (&dipus, all unsuspecting, is 
prompt with his zealous resolve to lose not a moment in giving 
effect to the divine injunction. Needs must he himself apprehend 
that so daring a murderer, who, he fancies, must have been set on by 
political opponents in Thebes, may lay hands on him likewise! He 
then orders the assembled suppliants to withdraw, and appoints one 
of his attendants to summon the principal citizens of Thebes, as he 
will leave nothing unattempted that may lead to the desired end. 

Cidipus himself remains on the stage in quiet discourse with 
Creon, by whose advice he has twice sent messengers (288) to 
Tiresias. (As the age, sex, and position of the Chorenteze are for the 
most part chosen to match the protagonistes, so here the ywpag 
avaxrec form the Chorus, as in Cid. Col. old men, in the Electra 
maidens, in the Ajax comrades in war, in the Philoctetes mariners. 
The deficiency in mental acumen and insight into the bearings of the 
events which appears in our Chorente, was necessary for the poet in 
the management of the action: they must needs be men of limited 
minds and slow perception, that they may not, any more than their 
king, be able to see through the true connexion and dependence of 
the incidents, and may still enter into and echo their master’s tone of 
feeling. At the same time, their quietude makes them well-adapted 
for thoughtful appreciation of the stormy passions which rave before 
them.) As they take their place on the orchestra around the 
Thymele, they strike up the Parodos. (151—215.) Aware of 
Creon’s return, but as yet unacquainted with the purport of the 
oracle brought by him, with their expectation wound up to the 
highest pitch, they invoke, in solemn dactylic rhythm, the chiefest of 
Thebes’s tutelary deities, and depict in vivid colours the tribula- 
tions of their city ; and then once more supplicate the succour of 
the gods, severally invoked in long detail. (By thus separating the 
Chorus from the ixérat, Sophocles gets a natural occasion for letting 
Cidipus, by his announcement of the oracle, and of the measures 
which he has taken accordingly, exhibit himself in all his security 
and consciousness of innocence ; while, at the same time, his address 
shews how heinous he considers the crime to be, and how 
earnestly he takes the injunction of the god.) 
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First Epeisodion, 216—462. Q&dipus, who seems to have 
heeded only the close of the choral hymn, takes up the concluding 
thought, and bids the Chorus, instead of prayer, depend upon his 
active zeal, to which the command of the god has appointed its course 
of proceeding. But in his haste to obey the god, he neglects to 
acquaint the Chorus, in the first place, with that which they so 
ardently desired to know,—the purport of the oracle. This the 
Chorus learns only by way of corollary, 242, in quite general terms. 
For C:dipus, hurried on unawares by a supernatural excitement, 
begins with emphatically protesting his own utter ignorance, until 
now, of that which he is about to communicate, thereby excusing 
himself that he, hitherto the wise counsellor in time of need, is 
obliged, for this time, to have recourse to the help of the citizens. 
Upon these he solemnly enjoins it as a duty in every way to aid in 
the discovery of Laius’s slayer, upon whom he imprecates the 
heaviest curse, should he remain secret, while he commends the 
innocent population to the abiding protection of the gods. (To the 
spectator, apprized from the outset of the real bearings of the 
events, the protestations which (Edipus makes of his innocence and 
ignorance, must have had a thrilling effect. His speech, now quiet 
and gentle, now vehement and impetuous, becomes most impassioned 
at the very point where all the evil which he imprecates upon the 
perpetrator and the abettor, meets upon his own head.) 

The Chorus protests its innocence and ignorance, but counsels to 
send for Tiresias. For this Gidipus has already taken care: in his 
disquietude, he marvels that the seer, though two messengers have 
been sent, has not yet made his appearance. The Choragus then, 
in a tone of indifference, remarks that the story current in the 
mouths of the people leads to nothing. CEdipus not despising any, 
even the slightest trace, urges him to keep nothing back ; but he 
Jearns nothing more than what Creon had already communicated as 
the report of the escaped attendant, that Laius was slain by robbers, 
or, as it is here said with a nearer approximation to the truth, by 
travellers. 

Then comes the blind seer Tiresias, whose mental eye has long 
elearly seen through all, and from whom the Chorus, with assured 
confidence, hopes that he will bring the doer of the deed to light ;— 
as in fact does come to pass, though in a manner wholly unexpected. 
(After the Chorus has professed its inability to counsel, @dipus has 
dropt the measure he had without further deliberation resolved upon, 
namely, of summoning the Thebans collectively to assist in the 
detection of the offender. And in fact it is necessary only in a 
poetical point of view, as a token of the hero’s misdirected zeal, 
and an occasion for the imprecation of the curses. As from the 
very first he betrays in all his doings a blinded mind, so now he 
reposes all his hope upon Tiresias, whom the more prudent Creon 
had counselled him to consult. Thus the same man on whom the 
entire population had built all its hope, looks for deliverance to 
the blind seer, who yet in the times of the Sphinx had held his 

e! 
The king welcomes Tiresias with most honourable expressions of 
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his entire reliance, lays before him the purport of the oracle, and 
challenges him to put forth all the resources of his art for the deliver- 
ance of thecity. Tiresias, embarrassed, and repenting of his coming, 
adjures him to desist: his knowledge profits him not ! (Of forbearance 
to the well-deserving ruler he has so long shut up the secret in his 
own breast, and even now it is only upon provocation that he makes 
the disclosures which follow.) The king importunes, the seer persists 
in his refusal : let him be wroth if he will,—it will all come to light 
without a word from him! By degrees the already excited king is 
wrought up into a towering passion. Conscious of the loving devotion 
with which he is set upon doing everything to carry out the injunction 
of the god, it incenses him that Tiresias, having the power to help, 
refuses his aid. In bitter altercation he gives vent to the accusation 
that Tiresias himself was the instigator of the murder. Upon this, 
the seer, himself by this time angered, comes out more and more, 
and declares that (idipus was the murderer. But the king, his 
suspicions once roused, listens no longer to the child of night. 
Tiresias adds yet further—and in this Gdipus, in a calmer state of 
mind, could not have failed to perceive an echo of his own 
old oracle,—that he is cohabiting with his nearest kindred in 
horrible intimacy. But no sooner has the seer appealed to Apollo, 
who will presently bring the matter to an issue, than a new suspicion 
adds to the infatuation which already possesses the blinded king. 
At the very hearing of Apollo, it flashes upon him that Creon—the 
bearer of the oracle from Delphi—is at the bottom of the matter, 
and that the seer, for love of base gain, has been acting upon his 
suggestions. This thought, rendered in some measure plausible by 
the fact that it was Creon who had advised the sending for the seer, 
in the impetuous Cidipus becomes at once a certainty ; and the 
rather as, on the very first hearing of the matter, it had occurred to 
him that the murderer must have been set on by political motives ; 
and, following it up, he indignantly accuses Creon (who after his 
colloquy with G&dipus had left the stage during the Parodos), as a 
conspirator with whom Tiresias is leagued to compass his overthrow. 
Now he scoffs at that which he had just before so highly extolled,— 
the prophetic skill of Tiresias,—a man who, for all his pretensions, 
had no power to help in the time of the Sphinx! His confidence 
shaken in all whom he had revered and loved, Cdipus, once so 
discreet, now sets up his yywun against the réyyn of the professed 
seer, with all its vaunted infallibility, and menaces both the con- 
spirators with the punishment they deserve. 

Tiresias now, for the second time, reveals in connected detail 
(408— 428), the calamities which await CEdipus, living as he is in 
most disastrous unconsciousness of the horrors by which he is sur- 
rounded. In a burst of wrath, he bids the seer begone. The latter, 
in replying to the taunt of dotage, with the expression, “Thy 
parents thought not so,” has launched at the king a new shaft, so 
that from this time the painful recollection of the old unexplained 
mystery of his extraction mixes itself up with his present solicitudes. 
With his demand for enlightenment Tiresias declines to comply, but 
darkly hints that this day, ere it close, will explain all. Then, 
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before he withdraws, he for the third time expresses himself 
concerning the murderer in terms awfully enigmatical, but still 
clearly and pointedly calculated to remind Cdipus of the old oracle ; 
not now, however, as before, addressing the king himself, and ex- 
pressly mentioning him by name, but as if speaking concerning a third 
person. He concludes with the words, “If these sayings be not 
made good, then CEdipus shall have leave to say that Tiresias knows 
nothing of the art which he professes.” The king, also, to whom 
each fancied access of insight does but deepen his blindness, retires 
into the palace. (The spectator has now before him, in all its com- 
pleteness, the prodigious contrast between the outward semblance 
and the reality. The truth which (édipus desires to have, he 
thrusts from him, and falls at variance, moreover, with the seer, 
until now his well-wisher, and with his most faithful friend.) It sets 
the irony in a sharper light that the honest old Chorus is involved 
in the same delusions with its lord. This short-sightedness of the 
Chorus appears in the 

First Stasimon, 463—512, comp. the Annotat. on 463. Then 

Second Epeisodion, 513—862, with a kommation, 649—697, 
with interposed trimeters. With great art the following scene is 
brought on by the dialogue with Tiresias, Creon, informed of the ac- 
cusation raised against him by Cidipus, indignantly comes forward and 
endeavours to learn from the Chorus whether perchance that harsh 
charge had fallen from him in the precipitancy of the moment. 
But while the Chorus, in its loyal attachment to its lord, conside- 
rately shrinks from satisfying the enquiry, the king himself appears, 
and so the full explanation is reserved for the dialogue between the 
parties concerned. He gives his wife’s brother a rough reception. 
To have the audacity to come into his presence,—he, the detected 
murderer and robber of his throne! He must needs think him 
coward or fool, if he thinks to delude him, or flatters himself that 
CEdipus will not know how to meet his plottings! Creon, on the 
other hand, quietly advises him first to look calmly into the facts of 
the case. And now the king, to make his grounds sure, commences 
an examination, point by point; and, first, whether it was not 
Creon’s suggestion that he should send for the seer? This being 
answered in the affirmative, he asks whether Tiresias had ever, 
in former times, pointed at him as the guilty person. If he, who 
now all on the sudden thinks fit to mark him as the murderer, 
has erewhile held his peace, it is for him a demonstrated fact 
that he was prompted by Creon, who coveted the throne. The more 
conclusive CEdipus deems this inference, the more firmly does he 
here once more fix himself in his error. 

Hereupon Creon, having first shown by the like regular process of 
induction, how near he stands to Gidipus and his queen, goes into a 
long train of argument, wishing to demonstrate, by a rational discus- 
sion of all the circumstances, how utterly absurd it would be in him 
to entertain the ambitious design upon the throne of which he is 
accused. If C&dipus can convict him of having a crafty under- 
standing with Tiresias, he protests himself ready to die a shameful 
death. Without listening to this oath, or taking heed to the pacific 
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admonitions of the Chorus, the king persists in it that Creon must 
die as a traitor. 

At this point the Choragus, 634, announces the approach of 
Jocasta, whom the altercation has called from the palace. She bids 
them for shame desist, in the midst of the general distress, from 
mooting their private animosities. Upon this, Gidipus lays before 
her his impeachment of Creon, and the latter by the most solemn 
oath again asseverates his innocence. But it is only upon the most 
urgent entreaties of his wife and of the Choreute, that he lets 
Creon go,—not in the least convinced that he has wronged his wife’s 
brother,—but with the express declaration that he will never cease 
to hate him. Creon withdraws, protesting that his king has mis- 
judged him, whereas the whole city knows that he is still what he 
always was ; and ominously predicts that he will be pained by the 
thought of his injustice, when once his passion is allayed. 

Upon Creon’s departure, at Jocasta’s desire, her husband relates 
the occasion of the quarrel, the Chorus having vainly besought him 
to let the matter rest. Creon, he says, would fain make him out to 
be the murderer; so little is he able to free himself from his 
preconceived opinion that Tiresias was suborned by him to accuse 
him of the deed! Withshrewd womanly art, Jocasta now sets herself 
to convince her husband, already more than enough entangled in a web 
of self-deception, that the vaunted science of the seers is not worth 
heeding. There was an old oracle given to Laius which was so far 
from receiving its fulfilment, that foreign robbers, as the story goes— 
this then she trusts implicitly, without much questioning its grounds 
or want of grounds—slew him on the common highway: as for her 
child, it was exposed immediately after its birth, Thus was the 
response of the ministers of the Delphian temple put to shame! 

But here the punishment follows close at the heels of the blas- 
phemy. This very story, which was meant to set her husband’s mind 
quite at rest, as regarded one oracle, by an instance of another 
oracle which was falsified by the event, produces just the opposite 
result. The words of the seer, so plain and pointed, remained an 
enigma for Q&dipus: now one casual harmless word arrests his 
attention and staggers him in the confidence he has thus far felt, 
Now begins the wonderfully contrived wepiwirea ; a faint presenti- 
ment of the truth arises in the hero’s mind, but the poet has the 
skill yet for along time to retard the full discovery. Here again 
and again this tragical effect attends the process of the discovery, that 
the gradual uplifting of the veil is effected by the very persons who © 
are endeavouring to relieve the hero’s mind of its growing anxities. 

Namely, on Jocasta’s mentioning that Laius was slain mpdc¢ 
Tpimdaic auaktroic¢,—a spot where there would naturally be fre- 
quent encounters of people coming from different directions,— 
(idipus eagerly catches at this description of the locality, and 
enquires whither the pass led, how long ago this occurrence befel, 
how old was Laius, and of what appearance? When all tallies with 
his own old adventure, an indescribable anxiety takes possession of 
his mind, lest after all Tiresias be found to see but tootruly. Foreven 
the number of the attendants accords: and now he desires Jocasta 
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to send with all speed for the slave who had then returned, that he 
may gain the satisfaction he needs from him. (The slave, namely, 
had recognized in the highly-praised deliverer of the city, and 
husband of the queen, the slayer of his lord. As the sight of him 
must ever remind him of his falsehood about the band of robbers, 
he had withdrawn from Thebes. That the new king was the son of 
Laius, he could have no foreboding. It was a necessary contrivance 
of the poet’s that the slave, whom Cédipus in his excitement had 
omitted to summon in the first instance (118), should not be present, 
yet not too remote ; and the mention by Jocasta, just at this point, 
where the elucidation of the mystery lies so close at hand, of the 
reason why he wished to be dismissed into the country, is ominously 
significant. 

Jocasta, having as yet no foreboding of the ground of her hus- 
band’s anxiety, wishes to learn what it is ; whereupon Gidipus, who 
in Thebes was universally held to be the son of Polybus, frankly 
relates his juvenile history, and the adventure in the schiste. If 
that old man whom he slew was Laius, he must bewail himself as of 
all mortal men the most hated of the gods, since upon him must then 
light all the heavy curses which he has openly denounced upon the 
murderer. In his contemplations upon this contingency, he is still 
so blind that he bewails the hard fate which makes it impossible for 
him, if the case be so, ever to return to his old home and his beloved 
parents at Corinth, if he would not incur the yet worse misery of 
fulfilling the old oracle by slaying Polybus and wedding Merope. 
(At every step which the hero takes towards the truth, the poet has 
the art to excite afresh, and with more intensity, the éAeo¢ and géBo¢ 
of the spectator. The way in which, step by step, the truth comes 
out, is managed with inimitable art. As yet the hero’s misgiving 
is limited to the milder half of his disastrous condition, the appre- 
hension that he may have been the slayer of the royal husband of his 
wife: his parents he innocently assumes to be living in Corinth, 
and dreads the possible futurity of that which lies long years 
behind him in the past! Even for the’ more mitigated object of 
his apprehension, dreadful as the contemplation of it is to the high- 
souled king, he has still a ray of hope. 

If, namely, the herdsman shall persist in his story that robbers 
were the slayers of the old king, he, a solitary individual, cannot be 
the culprit. Jocasta goes yet farther: even if the herdsman should 
vary in his tale, this need not trouble him. Loxias plainly declared 
that her husband should fall by the hand of his own son ; but this son 
perished long before his father. Consequently she will never believe 
in prophecy and divination. Meanwhile she will send forthwith for 
the herdsman ; until then let Gdipus with her enter their palace. 

Second Stasimon, 863—910. The pious old men, deeply of- 
fended by the daring levity shown by Jocasta in her avowed dis- 
regard of the utterances of the gods, and by the godless way in which 
she has spoken of her past life, especially the icy coldness of heart which 
she betrayed in her account of the exposure of her infant, pray to 
Zeus that he will confirm the truth of the oracle given to Laius, as a 
token for all mankind. Armed with the holy primeval laws of 
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religion and morality, they contend for their inviolable sanctity, 
unchecked by any misgiving that the object they would obtain by 
their prayer is indeed none other than the speedy overthrow of the 
king to whom they still adhere with the same devoted loyalty 
as ever. 

Third Epeisodion, 911—1085. Suddenly Jocasta comes forth, 
and explains that a fancy has taken her to offer to the gods. Need 
teaches prayer. Within doors she cannot breathe freely ; while 
(Edipus, a prey to boundless dejection, persists in rejecting all that 
she can suggest for the quieting of his disturbed mind, and lends an 
ear only to the most alarming representations. Jocasta draws near 
to the altar of the very god whose utterances she has but now again 
treated with contempt, and whose wisdom she will presently, on the 
first seeming lull of the storm, once more, with her usual levity, turn 
into derision. (The impression made by the language of the profane 
queen—irreligious even in her devotions—tells with the greater 
effect by contrast with the loftiness and purity of the sentiments 
to which the magnificent ode, of which the last accents have but 
just died away, has attuned the minds of the spectators.) 

Apparently, the god instantly grants the prayer, that the reality, 
when it comes, may be all the more crushing. A messenger appears 
from Corinth, who, in the belief that he is the bringer of joyful 
tidings, shews a cheerful bearing, and, like the watchman in the 
Antigone, acts his part with popular humour. Polybus is dead ; 
and he, in hope of rich reward, has immediately set off on his 
journey hither to be the first bearer of the tidings to Gidipus, whom, 
as he says he has heard, the Corinthians intend to make their king. 
On hearing this, Jocasta triumphantly calls out her husband. There 
now are the oracles again falsified ! And now even the pious king, 
with this new fact before him, cannot forbear to chime in with her 
exultation, and emboldens himself to speak disparagingly of oracle and 
flight‘of birds, True, upon recollecting the studied ambiguity and equi- 
vocal character of the language of oracles, it occurs to him—always 
ready-minded, and always at fault in the direction of his reflexions 
—that Polybus’s death may have been caused by grief for the loss 
of him, in which case the god will yet be true, and he, in a sense, 
the slayer of his father. So difficult does he find it to accord 
with Jocasta’s tone of feeling, and so much does his pious mind 
revolt from her profane levity, that rather than doubt the truth - 
of the divine words, he chooses to take refuge in casuistical re- 
finements. And then forthwith the other part of the old oracle 
falls heavily on his soul,—that he should become the husband of his 
mother. Jocasta, indeed, is prompt with her woman’s counsel ; one 
must drive such crotchets out of one’s head ; that is the only way to 
live comfortably, 977 ff. But the messenger from Corinth, to whom 
(Edipus makes known the cause of his fear, hastes, with the best 
intentions, to relieve him of his distress. Polybus was of no kin to 
QG£dipus : from his own hands the pair received the boy. Laius’s 
herdsman, who handed the child over to him upon a time when they 
were together in Citheeron, must be able to throw further light upon 
the subject. The Chorus recognizes in this herdsman the very man 
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who has been summoned to explain the circumstances of the old 
king’s death. For he was none other than that attendant who 
escaped with the tidings to Thebes. Jocasta, the scales now at once 
falling from her eyes, adjures (dipus to desist from further inves- 
tigation; but this he peremptorily declines, Upon this Jocasta 
hurries off from the scene, with words which portend some frightful 
resolve on her part. C&dipus, again misapprehending the true bear- 
ings of the case, imagines that Jocasta’s vanity is wounded ; that she 
fears he may be found to be of ignoble extraction. For his part, he will 
not rest until he gets at the whole truth of his parentage: come 
what will, he regards himself as a son of Tyche, who has made him 
small and great. Nothing daunts the strong hero : before all things 
he will learn the full truth. 

The Third Choral Ode, 1086—1109. A hyporchema of cheerful 
character serves, just before the catastrophe, to shed a last gleam of 
light upon the gathering gloom, while the Chorus, wholly entering 
into the tone of the Protagonist, pictures to itself that Gidipus may per- 
chance be the child of a god by some mountain-nymph of Cithseron. 

Fourth Epeisodion, 1110—1185. The herdsman for whose 
coming (Edipus has longed, appears, and is recognized by the Corin- 
thian as the person from whose hands he received the child. (Of 
the attack made upon Laius by a number of robbers, which 
was the point on which the king desired satisfaction, when he was 
urgent to have this man summoned, we hear no more, now that 
matters have taken a new turn, in consequence of which, all is 
cleared up at once so soon as the hero’s origin is brought to light.) 
The other recalls to the recollection of the Theban herdsman the days 
they spent together on the mountains, and thinks to give him a 
py surprise with the discovery that the boy whom the other 

anded over to him is none other than the king before whom 
they stand. The horrified Theban is forced by violent menaces 
to confess that Jocasta herself consigned the child to his hands for 
destruction, moved to this by fear of an oracle which foretold that 
the child would one day slay his father. (hat he would also wed 
his mother was no part of Laius’s oracle; this was only prophesied 
to Cidipus.) Now first, and at once, the whole hideous reality, in all 
its parts, is laid bare before the eyes of CGidipus. Having, with 
a bitter cry, bid farewell to the light of day, and summed up with 
pregnant brevity the chain of horrors which Tiresias so well saw 
through, he rushes franticly into the house. 

Fourth Stasimon, 1186—1222. The Chorus having contem- 
plated the sudden vicissitudes of all earthly things, then 
follows, 

The Exodos, 1223 to the end. Inserted in this is an ode dr6é 
oxnyvic, 1307 —1366, intermixed with trimeters by the Chorus. 

An Exangelos gives a relation of the portentous horrors which 
have befallen in the palace. Jocasta has strangled herself in the 
Thalamos ; Cédipus, like a maniac, with loud yell, has burst in, and 
with Jocasta’s golden clasps bored out both his eyes : if they had not 
seen where they should have seen, they should henceforth see in 
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darkness. So, says the messenger, has measureless wretchedness 
entered in, where once dwelt high prosperity. 

Then, to shew to the Thebans in his horribly mutilated con- 
dition—for which the description given by the messenger has 
prepared them—the unhappy sufferer, whose noble spirit, as it never 
knew concealment, so now will have no disguises, the palace-doors fly 
open, and Cidipus totters forth. He now bewails, alternately with 
the Chorus, without reproaching any other than himself, his self- 
inflicted blindness, and his disastrous destiny. Anon, collecting 
himself, he speaks (from v. 1369) of the fearful punishment hd has 
inflicted upon himself; he weighs the circumstances which made it 
impossible for him any more to behold the light. He concludes with 
the prayer that the Chorus would thrust him out of the land, or 
make away with him. So little is he content with the punishment 
which, in the access of his frenzy, he has inflicted upon himself, until 
the oracle of the Pythian god concerning the slayer of Laius be also 
satisfied to the uttermost. 

The Chorus refers him to Creon, whom it sees approaching. 
During the minority of the sons, Creon is the natural successor to the 
throne, as Sophocles makes the hero forthwith abdicate the sove- 
reignty. So, after the lapse of a few hours, Creon, without doing 
anything towards it himself, has through C&dipus’s own proceedings 
attained to the very dignity which he was previously accused of 
unrighteously affecting! ‘he unhappy king who has now seen how 
greatly he was deceived in the suspicion he was led to entertain of his 
old friend, is alarmed at the announcement of Creon’s approach. But, 
as in the Ajax, Ulysses, after the death of his enemy, comes forward 
as the noble vindicator of his merits, and in the Philoctetes the 
position of Neoptolemus to Philoctetes in the course of the action 
undergoes a complete revolution, so the relation of Creon to Gdipus 
takes an unexpected turn ; for Creon, entirely justified by the events, 
comes forward as a sympathizing friend and helper in time of need, and 
makes it plain that he has retained no recollection of the offence. In 
the first place he desires them immediately to withdraw from the light 
of day the shocking spectacle of the unhappy sufferer; but when (&di- 
pus addresses to him also the request that, agreeably with the dictate 
of Apollo, he may be banished, he bids him wait with hope for the 
decision of the god, which he holds himself bound to seek once more 
before taking any further measures, Content on this point, and 
having commended to Creon’s pious care the worthy obsequies of his 
wretched sister, on his own behalf he has nothing more to ask 
but that he may be thrust out to Citheron, the place once ap- 
pointed by his parents for his grave; only the thought of his two 
poor daughters weighs heavily upon his fatherly heart: as for the 
sons, they are already able tu help themselves. The latter he does 
not ask to see,—their character as godless men is fixed in the myth ; 
—but the maidens, whom he dearly loves, he would fain embrace 
once more, Even for this, Creon, who knows the heartfelt love 
which their unhappy father has ever borne them, has taken thought. 
Cordially thanking him for this kindness, Gidipus pathetically surveys 
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all the painful circumstances which may await the orphaned maidens, 
who, in the innocence of their hearts, incapable of comprehending the 
horrors of the situation, stand mutely by. With warm affection he 
commends them to the faithful guardianship of Creon, who must 
supply to them the place of a father. So the poet manages to give 
to the horrors of the drama a milder close, and to afford the spec- 
tator a consolatory glance into the future, 

Upon this Creon bids him go in: if such be the will of the god, 
he will surely obtain his desire of quitting the land. 

In the concluding trochees, the Chorus points out how in the man 
who but now was extolled as wisest and greatest of men, the maxim 
{of Solon) is verified, that no mortal must be accounted 
fortunate until one have learnt by experience whether 
his good fortune will also be faithful to him unto t’.e 
end of his days. Undoubtedly this is the most evident idea tl.at 
forces itself upon us in the contemplation of the drama of the fall of 
(Edipus ; as accordingly it is carried out at greater length in the last 
Stasimon, and is also brought forward by the Exangelos, 1282 ff, 
Here also that reflection of Ulysses in the Ajax is in place, 1pti¢ 
ovdéy icpiv ddXo TAny eidwr’ Sootrep ZHpev  Kovdn oid. But it 
would be a great mistake to imagine that Sophocles intended in this 
gnome to put at once into our hands the idea which his drama was 
meant to enforce, and in which all should find its central unity. The 
world unfolded in this drama exhibits a portraiture much too indi- 
vidually marked for any such conception ; its relations, bearings, cha- 
racters, are far too special to admit of our spanning with this formula 
the poetical conception of the drama considered in its essence. The 
vicissitude exhibited is but the external consequence of inward 
contradictions ; it lights upon Cdipus, who seems to have been 
singled out by fate as the ball of its caprice. His entire life is 
one continued oscillation between unmitigated opposites; his en- 
deavour and will stand to the actual result in the most crying con- 
tradiction ; where he strives after the best, he works misery ; where 
he thinks to go right cleverly to work, his sagacity is ever at 
fault, while, if he does hit the truth, it is but by accident, un- 
consciously and unavailingly. The language of the oracles he mis- 
interprets throughout: the Sphinx’s riddle he solves while yet his 
own being is, and continues to be, to him an enigma. Personally 
conscious of no guilt, he becomes entangled in the most disastrous 
destinies: circumstances, seemingly the most unfavourable, lend 
him a hand to unlvoked-for success. As these contrasts are seen 
in that part of his life which is external to the action of our 
drama, so in the drama itself they lie before us in all their asperity. 
The deep tragedy of the play lies in the very circumstance that a 
terrible utterance of the god receives its fulfilment in the very point 
where (Edipus has not seen a remote conception of it; that 
where he most zealously and with keen eye explores the traces of 
another’s guilt, he accelerates the downfal of his own prosperity, 
and puts a sharper edge to his unhappy destiny by blind precipitancy 
in consequence of his seeming wisdom ; that he attains the object to 
which he has bent his mind day and night, the salvation of the state, 
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but that the new deliverance of the city he has once happily de- 
livered, is his own destruction. The pestilence which gave occasion 
to the discovery of the truth ceases; the sorely-visited and yet 
innocent city breathes freely again, and the perdition falls upon the 
very man who at the opening of the play, alone together with those 
belonging to him, seemed exempt from the general destruction, of 
which, nevertheless, he was the cause. 

The higher Gdipus seems to stand in outward felicity, in endow- 
ments of understanding and heart, the vaster the separation, as the 
drama develops it, between truth and semblance. He was worthy of 
a better fate : but even before he was begotten he was chosen to be 
the unnatural instrument of the divine vengeance upon his father 
and his mother: their transgression should thereby undergo the 
severest retribution. He takes the life of him who gave him life: she, 
the mother who would put her child out of the way, conceives 
children by this her child. It is she who undergoes the most hideous 
fate, because it was she who seduced Laius to slight the prohibition 
of Apollo, and because she thereafter stifled the natural voice of a 
mother’s love. 

If now we trace more closely the contrasts in the hero’s life and 
destinies, as Sophocles has carried them out in minutest detail, we 
are met by the wide chasm between the outward welfare of the son of 
Tyche (1080 ff.) and the misery once for all doomed to him by the gods 
from his very birth. Scarce three days old is he, and by the hands 
of the parents,—who nevertheless longed for heirs,—he is ruthlessly 
maimed, and consigned to destruction. Given over to a foreign 
shepherd to be brought up as his child, he is presented as a gift to a 
childless pair in agvetd¢ KoptyOoc, and by their consentient love is 
reared,—he, the foreign-born, the maimed foundling, the child of 
unknown parents,—as own offspring of royal parents, as heir of an 
illustrious throne. A mere chance, in a party met for pleasure, 
shatters the juvenile happiness of the youth who in the eyes of every 
man ranked as first of the Corinthian citizens. Thirsting for the 
clearing up of his doubts, he thinks to betake him to the surest 
souree ; but concerning the past, which he wishes to know, Apollo 
is silent, and intimates all that is most horrible concerning the 
future, for which he was not questioned. He would fain secure 
himself against the fulfilment of the oracle. What was in the 
power of man to do, he does. But while the homeless pilgrim 
wanders lonely and without an aim into the country where he may be 
farthest removed from his Corinthian parents, he slays his true 
father in an encounter wherein he was justified in using violence in 
self-defence. For that father purposes in the schiste also to slay him, 
unknown, whom as a child he had wittingly sought to put out of the 
way ; but this time also his attempt miscarries, that the will of the 
gods may be done. Chance leads the young man to Thebes : he solves 
the enigma at which all before him had laboured in vain; and this very 
rvxn hurls him into the deepest abyss of ruin. Overflowing with 
gratitude, the community of his native city rewards him with the 
vacant throne and the hand of his mother. Then, long undisturbed 
domestic and public felicity. But the gods leave no sin unpunished, 
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be it early or late ; and blood once shed, above all the blood of a 
father shed by the hand of a child, may not remain unavenged, be the 
culprit accountable or not. Apollo sends blight and pestilence upon 
the city which harbours the blood-guilty one. Again Cdipus betakes 
him to the same god who has once prophesied to him, and whom he 
must needs regard as the author of his prosperity, seeing that his 
oracle, by warning him against returning to Corinth, had been 
the means of setting him up so high. At last, when he has 
wandered through many a maze of error, his eyes—and this is the 
matter of our play—are opened. Ere this, he who solved the 
Enigma of Humanity, is left, concerning his own human relations, to 
grope his way, even to the hideous eatastrophe, in utter darkness. 
It is a point of deep significance—and this formed from the first a 
marked trait of the popular fiction—that he takes revenge upon the 
bodily eye for the blindness of his mind ; that the darkeved mind in 
the midst of light may have its counterpart in the seeing mind and 
darkened body. 

The character of the Sophoclean Cdipus is spotless, as in fact he 
stands there in the popular fiction—the exemplar of an innocent 
victim of ruthless destiny. From his youth up he has confidingly 
surrendered himself to the guidance of the bright god of Delphi, and 
with him will he stand or fall (v. 145). Passionate he is, no doubt, 
else were he no subject for tragedy. But the poet is ever anxious 
to let it be seen that even his excesses spring from noble 
impulses. To him, as the Prologue and many other passages of the 
play declare (see on 443), the public weal is supreme above all other 
considerations. Conscious of the purest aims, and convinced that he 
is serving the god, he becomes harsh and suspicious towards those 
whose proceedings seem not to be directed to the same end: he loses 
his stedfastness of self-command and self-consistency, thereby aggra- 
vating the miserable lot, which cannot be, nor is meant to be, referred 
to this as its cause. Without these darker shades in the portraiture 
of the hero, otherwise sagacious in insight and mild in disposition, 
yet ever putting himself palpably in the wrong, the dramatic action 
would lose in inner truthfulness and consistency. As it is, the 
sentiment (Antig. 622) becomes applicable to him, rd xaxov Soxciv 
wor éaOdov rips Eupev Srp gptvag Osde aye mpdg aray. So, 
likewise, and only so, the way in which the poet has contrived, with 
wonderful skill, to retard the catastrophe, acquires its ground of 
psychological truth. The passion, too, is quite natural: it is, as 
(Edipus says (v. 334), enough to provoke a stone to see Tiresias so 
reluctant to serve his god. And, as if it were not enough that he 
has in this way thrown the king off his self-possession, the seer must 
needs also awaken the old uncomfortable feelings about his parentage, 
and moreover gives him occasion to impute a criminal design to 
Creon, though Creon has not the slightest notion of the true state of 
the case. And then, when all at once the seer turns round and im- 
peaches him as the murderer, is it not enough to set him on a 
blaze of indignation? For he could not possibly divine that Tiresias 
had al] these years kept silence only out of respect for his noble 
qualities as a man, and for the wisdom with which as king he was 
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guiding the state. And Tiresias, likewise, himself loses his temper, 
and is forced out of the dignified repose of his priestly character. 
As for the wporne which in Ant. 471 is imputed to Cidipus, that is 
meant to refer only to the ruthless revenge he has taken upon 
himself, and the stern imprecations he denounced on his impious 
sons. In all else he is throughout a grand, heroic figure ; not, 
indeed, to be scanned by the rule of later times, but one of the forms 
of the gigantesque olden time, and of that hard, granite-like genera- 
tion with which old Nestor conversed in his younger days, [liad 1, 
260 ff. In particular, the princely stock of the Kadmeiones is 
characterized by a lofty sternness and stubbornness which infact makes 
the traditions of that race stand in such marked contrast to those of 
the Achaian houses. If to others Gdipus is harsh, his greatest harsh- 
ness is to himself: the utmost severity of punishment that could of 
right be visited upon him, he outdoes by the measureless vengeance 
he takes upon his innocent eyes. For such is the length to which 
the tragic illusion is carried, that in the state into which his feelings 
are wound up, he does not pause to examine the facts of his case in 
their proper characters, but holds himself alone responsible for all 
that through him has come to pass ; and not until long afterwards 
does he learn to regard it in its true light. Comp. id. Col. 431 ff. 

(Edipus, then, the hated of the gods, is a standing example of that 
article of the popular creed according to which a man, in spite of 
the purest intentions, may fail utterly, only because he is an object 
of aversion to the gods: a faith which took its rise from observation 
of the enormous disparity which is so often seen between men’s 
merits and their fate. Hence Theognis, speaking (v. 163 f.) of the 
contrariety between BovA7 ayabn and daipuwy dedéc, gives utterance 
to the wish— 

Evdaipwr einv wai Geoic pidog dBavaroow, 
Kupv’, dperijg 0° adAne obdemijg Epapat. 


Let it not be thought that this conception of the Gidipus is not 
that which in a moral point of view would commend itself to the 
religious mind of a Sophocles. It should be remembered that for 
the basis of this surpassingly wonderful creation of his genius, he 
found the story ready-made to his hand. To settle the odds of guilt 
and punishment could never be the task he set himself, unless he would 
mar the whole sense of the fable. Further, it should be considered that 
(Edipus, however pure in his own person, bore with him an inherited 
sin ; for as, in the faith of the ancients, the misdeeds of the parents 
were often left unpunished in them, to be visited on children and 
children’s children, so likewise the parents’ sin imparts itself to the 
children, and weighs upon them: nay, even in the common inter- 
course of life, the sin of the impure passes by contagion to the pure, 
and draws them together into the same destruction. 

All things considered, the fundamental idea of the Sophoclean 
drama can be no other than this: For mortal man, be he ever 
so good, not all the watchfulness he can use in pondering 
his steps shall suffice to guard him against misgoings 3 
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not all the penetration he can exercise in the discovery 
of the right shall avail for his good, if once the love 
of the gods be withholden. Be the outward semblance 
ever so dazzling, the longer the respite the deeper the 
perdition into which the gods, by inexorable necessity, 
will at last hurl the éy@podatpwyr. In Gdipus we have the 
impersonation of the utter impotence of man when put upon his own 
resources. What has it availed him that the gods, by fore-announce- 
ment of his destiny, have given him a look into the future which lies 
before him? Destiny has spread her toils for him, and he falls into 
them at the very point where he thinks right cleverly to evade 
them, and to secure his safety. That it is the duty of man humbly 
to submit himself to a higher guidance, was the general popular faith ; 
this lowly resignation expresses itself, as I have remarked in the note 
on vy. 863, in the fact of their praying to the gods that they would grant 
the power to do that which is right. Of the too harsh destiny which 
lights upon C&dipus, a righteous compensation is afforded in his end : 
this is the idea presented in the counterpart to our play, the 
(Edipus at Colonus, which at the same time affords the fullest 
proof that the conception of the Cdipus as here stated was, and 
must have been, that which Sophocles from the first intended. 

The parts assigned to all the other persons of the drama seem, in- 
tended from first to last, to furnish motives to the procedure of the 
Protagonist, and to draw out his character in a stronger light. In 
particular, Jocasta stands there beside her noble husband, with a 
mind how differently constituted! It is her maxim to live for the 
day: should anything occur to disturb the god-forgetting tenor of 
her course, she seeks but to put it aside by deceiving others and 
deadening her own conscience. The openness to which Cdipus 
with such entire innocence abandons himself, to her, with her guilty 
conscience, is hateful: she loves to conceal, as she finds it easy to 
forget : enough for her if the mischief come riot abroad to the public 
eye and ear. Even her bearing towards the gods is of a piece with 
her behaviour towards men. To her first husband, reckless of the 
divine warning he has received, she, having by her arts infatuated 
him, bears a child, and then, fearing the consequences, without more 
ado, puts it out of her sight : whether it were really destroyed, of 
this she had no certainty. Set at rest for the moment, she asks no 
further questions : gods and oracles give her no concern, save at the 
actual pinch of need ; at other times, her daring levity carries her 
even to the length of reckless blasphemy. Her marriage with the 
young Corinthian prince makes her oblivious of the sacred duty of 
bringing to light her husband’s murderers. The old slave she 
willingly dismisses, because his presence must continually remind her 
of her child, and of her former husband She meets with nothing be- 
yond her demerits, when in the full view of the horrors of which her 
wickedness has been the guilty cause, with her own hands she strangles 
herself. It is wisely done that the poet dismisses her from the 
scene befere the final disclosure, that the sympathy may not be 
frittered away and diverted from Cidipus, who deserves it, to this 
abandoned woman. And besides, the poet, with delicate forbearance, 
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would spare us the hideous spectacle of the guilty creature after the 
full disclosure of the horrible truth. 

© appreciate, in its full extent, the creative genius of our pro- 
found poet, we must advert to the manner in which the story of 
(Edipus, which Sophocles, upon grounds purely poetical, has fashioned 
at his own pleasure, was treated by his predecessors. 

Under all the transformations the mythus has undergone, the 
essential features of the popular tradition are recognizably these : 
The exposure and wonderful preservation of the child, 
begotten in contravention of the declared will of the 
gods; his slaying his father in a casual encounter; his 
solving the Enigma of Man; his marriage with his mother, 
and the self-inflicted punishment of Gdipus and Jocasta. 
The farther back we trace it, the less we find it overlaid with poetic 
ornament. In the Odyssey, 11, 271 ff., Ulysses relates of Epicaste, 
as she is there called,— 
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As, in this account, the matter becomes notorious immediately 
after the nuptials, the author of the Nekyia can have known 
nothing of any offspring of the incestuous marriage. Pausanias, 
9, 5, 5, expressly notices the agreement of the ancient Epos Oid:- 
médea, composed by Cinzethon about Ol. 3, in 5600 verses. Here 
the hero after the death of Jocasta, begets with Euryganeia the 
children whom the later and more horrible version of the story 
makes him to have begotten with his own mother ; and the old 
Logograph Pherecydes (Scholl. Eur. Phoen. 53) still adheres 
to the Epos. Now if Gédipus, through the pernicious de- 
crees of the gods,—in penance for the sinus of his fathers, 
continues still to reign in Thebes, suffering exceeding many 
sorrows, this iterative expression (7oAAd pad’ ddyea) surely 
intimates, together with the ill-treatment he suffered at the hands 
of his sons, the further fact—not indeed here expressly mentioned, 
but deeply rooted in the mythus, and plainly demonstrable from 
the cyclical Thebais and the Logographer Hellanicus—of the 
self-inflicted blindness of the hero. Further, in the story as it is 
briefly told in the Odyssey—where in fact the poet is concerned 
especially with Epicaste—we must interlineate the second marriage, 
as without this the war of the brothers, and expedition against 
Thebes, so often mentioned in the Iliad, could not have taken place. 
(Edipus dies king of Thebes: funeral games, to solemnize which 
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there came, among others, Polynices, with his wife Argeia, from 
Argos, are mentioned in the Iliad 23, 679, and (in the Scholia) by 
Hesiod the Beeotian. It appears, therefore, that even in the oldest 
form of the story, Polynices, laden with a curse for his merciless 
treatment of his blind father, fled to Argos, to escape the conse- 
quences of the malediction. 

Passing on to the lyric poets, we find the not unimportant testi- 
mony of Corinna of Tanagra (Scholl. Eur. Phen. 26), that @dipus 
delivered the land not only from the Sphinx, but also from the Teu- 
messian fox, sent upon the Cadmeans as a punishment for some trans- 
gression. Thus he appears in the tradition of his country as a 
beneficent hero, whose destiny is hereby invested with deeper gloom. 
Pindar of Thebes, who (fr. inc. 62) mentions the atviypa mapOivov 
8 aypiay yvaOwy, and (Pyth. 4, 263) refers to the Oidiwdda cogiar, 
and also in his Peeans touches upon the oracle given to Laius, 
brings out the bright and the dark side of the fortunes of the 
Labdacidze—that family which, as Sophocles says, Ant. 593, was 
marked by adpyata mipara pOtrwy iri mypact mimtrovra,—namely, 
in his Epinicion for Theron of Agrigentum, whose descent was traced 
from Thersander, son of Polynices, Ol. 2, 38 ff. In him first we 
find it expressly stated that it was the god of Pytho (so nearly con- _ 
nected with the poet himself) that warned Laius. In other regards, 
the form of the tradition present to the mind of the poet is but 
obscurely intimated, as his subject leads him to single out only those 
points which set in a clear light the sudden vicissitudes of high 
prosperity and dire disaster in the destinies of the race : 
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Here also, the pdpipog vidcg, by a mysterious fatality, becomes the 
slayer of his father. As a punishment for this, the Erinys drives the 
sons to slay each other, as in the Odyssey the Erinys of Epicaste 
brings to G:dipus “ full many sorrows.” The marriage with his mother, 
the origin of his sons, their impiety towards their father, and his 
malediction of them, the poet leaves unmentioned, as contrary to the 
objects he has in view. In deducing the misfortunes of the Lab- 
dacidze from the slaying of Laius, without assigning the motive 
which brought upon him the wrath of Apollo, he seems, like the 
tragedians before Euripides,—who in his Xpvotwzoc¢ handled this 
part of the mythus,—to have left out of view, as far as we can make 
out, a feature of the popular story. In this it was imputed to Laius 
that, as the guest of Pelops, he carried off his beautiful son Chrysippus, 
and thereby was the first among the Greeks to set the example of 
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mwadepacria. Upon this, Pelops imprecated upon him an accursed 
doom, which should extend to his posterity (Scholl. Eur. Phoen. 66, 
and the oracle cited above p. v). Because of this, Hera fuyia 
was wroth with him, and made his union with Jocasta unfruitful. 
In this we have one of the many legends which shew the cor- 
ruption which follows upon the unnatural vice: because his love of 
Chrysippus was against nature, therefore the natural order of 
marriage is reversed, so that the blessing of wedlock becomes to 
the criminal pair a curse. The Peloponnesian tradition makes 
CEdipus likewise to have been enamoured of Chrysippus, or at least 
to interpose fur his protection in his abduction, in doing which he 
kills his unknown father. Somewhat in this way Praxylla of 
Sicyon, cir. Ol. 82, seems to have treated the story. 

This cycle of myths was first dramatized by Aischylus in the 
Trilogy, exhibited Ol. 78, 1, consisting of Adioc, Oidimoug, ‘Exra 
ézri OnBac, to which was appended the satyric drama Y¢iyé. From 
the third piece it appears that Laius, upon thrice consulting Apollo, 
obtained for response that should he beget a son, that son would 
bring destruction upon his house and upon Thebes. The sensual 
Jocasta entices him to contravene the command of the god ; so 
(Edipus is born, who in Aéschylus first, as far as we are informed, 
begets the four children by his own mother. Apollo, by whom the 
race is detested (Sept. 673), himself puts forth his hand to storm the 
seventh gate of the city, where the brother foes confront each other, 
Sept. 782. In Aéschylus, Cédipus’s high good fortune, in conse- 
quence of the solution of the enigma, is extolled, 754 ff: but his 
catastrophe cannot have been so gradually developed, and with such 
consummate art, as it is in Sophocles, who has bestowed rare skill 
and pains upon the portraiture and keeping of his hero in the whole 
procedure, step by step, of the discovery. Auschylus, on the other 
hand, spread out the whole mythic consequence of the destiny in 
three intimately connected actions, in order to represent the sway 
exercised over this family by its domestic Erinys, who brings old 
oracles of the gods into accomplishment. 

Where Aéschylus made his hero to have been brought up, and 
how to have come in collision with his father we are not informed. 
Certain it is, that the encounter in the Phocian schiste, and—what 
makes it awfully tragical—after consultation of the Delphian god, is 
Sophocles’s own. For the sake of this, he transfers the incident to 
Phocis, on the road from Delphi to Thebes, and to a spot which still 
preserves its local features: for before him the whole scene was 
limited to the Boeotian territory. In Aéschylus, the fateful pass was 
in the neighbourhood of Potnize, which lay ten stadia from Thebes, 
on the road to Athens, by way of Plateea. Potnize was a seat of the 
Tlormadec Oeat, the Erinyes, who bear so ominous a part in the whole 
story. Forfeited to them from of old, it is upon their soil and domain, 
Cithzeron, that C&dipus is exposed, and brought up somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, or else in Sicyon, likewise renowned for its cultus of the 
Edpevidec. It was precisely in the neighbourhood of Cithzeron that 
the elder tradition saw the fatal three ways and the schiste ; as in 
fact the mythus was intimately connected with the sanctuaries of the 
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Chthonic deities round about ; nay, king Damasistratos, of Plateea 
was said to have given interment to Laius and his faithful servant 
Apollod. 3, 5,8; Paus. 10,5, 2. In schylus, the hero may have 
been on his way from the Isthmus to Thebes, in quest of his parents, 
while the father was moving southward, whether to some public 
games, or to one of the many Bootian oracles of Apollo. 

The master-hand of Sophocles has made free use of the traits 
introduced into the story by his predecessors ; and in his wonderful 
ovoracig Twy wpayparwy he studiously enhances the element of 
contrast, so effectively, that the back-ground, as well as the dramatic 
action itself, is calculated, even in the most trivial points, to tell upon 
the fundamental idea which constitutes the unity of the piece. Upon 
comparing his representation with the other forms of the story, as 
handled by innumerable poets in his own time and subsequently, it is 
impossible not to see how thoughtfully he has dropt many of its 
features, and given a peculiar turn to others. We can point only to a 
few instances. Other poets make the exposed infant to have been 
found by shepherds, and brought up among them. Sophocles, for 
the sake of the contrast, and with a view to the magnificent dvayvw- 
ptorc, invents that one shepherd gave him to the other, who in 
the sequel, at the very moment when he thinks to bring the most 
joyful tidings, helps to bring the hideous truth to light. If in the 
earlier poets, the child is brought up either in Southern Boootia 
or in Sicyon, in Sophocles it is the proud maritime city Corinth 
whose king brings him up as his own son—and this in concert 
with his wife; whereas others, as Eur, Phon. 29, make him 
to have been palmed upon Polybus by her. In other poetical 
fictions, it was cast up in earnest as a reproach to the impetuous 
youth that he could not be the son of his alleged father Polybus: 
in Sophocles, it is a harmless joke that shatters his prosperity. 
Whereas he here slays his father, having the right entirely on his 
side, Euripides, on the contrary, assigns the act as the consequence 
of anoverbearing temper. Also in the usual story, he, too, is in a cha- 
riot; in Sophocles he wanders on foot alone. If, in other poets, Creon’s 
promises allure him to try his fortune upon the riddle, in Sophocles he 
unintentionally lights upon the Sphinx, hits the true solution, and 
receives his yipac dwpnrov, odk airnréy. The emergence of the 
discovery after such a length of time, the occasion which led to it,— 
a calamity of the whole nation, which places the hero’s nobility of 
mind in the strongest light—his impetuous zeal for the service of the 
god who has still thrust him from him,—all this is the invention of 
Sophocles, who has wrought it all up with such consummate skill, 
that, while every effect is the result of profoundest forecast and ap- 
preciation, all comes about in the most natural manner that can be 
conceived. In respect of the anagnorisis, as managed both by 
his predecessors, and by those who followed him, it is either by 
casual expressions dropt in the presence of Jocasta, or by identifying 
weapons taken from Laius, or by the marks of the wounds on the 
ankles, or upon the decease of Polybus, and communications made 
in consequence by Periboea, that the recognition is brought about. 
The boring of the feet is a circumstance which rests merely upon 
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a popular interpretation of the name of the hero, and is then in various 
ways turned to account by the poets, mostly for the purpose of 
depicting the hard-heartedness of his parents: but the sense which 
the popular fiction originally meant to deposit in the name Oidizrovg 
(olda) is that of the insipiens sapiens. Comp. note on v. 397. 

Though the story itself prescribed for our poet the method of the 
dramatic treatment, we must not omit to take into account another 
point which has influenced his management of the subject. We 
mean the grave of Gidipus, who was believingly revered as a tutelary 
hero in the native demos of Sophocles. The feeling, which our 
religious poet imbibed with his mother’s milk, of awe for the cultus 
of his birth-place, constrained him to remodel the mythus in accord- 
ance with new poetic motives ; since the migration of the hero from 
Thebes, and his reception in Attica, must from the first—even though 
the poet had no thought as yet of the second drama on this subject— 
have been present to his mind. Hence as Tiresias, 417—455, inti- 
mates a future departure from Thebes, and Gidipus himself, 1455 ff., 
clearly hints at his wonderful end, of course the hero to whose grave 
a blessing was attached, could not possibly be exhibited as one in 
any sort personally laden with sin ; and, in fact, in that second piece 
it is shown in all possible ways how, notwithstanding the horrors 
which send a shudder through us at the very name of Cdipus, it 
was entirely just and right that he should be received while living, 
and be worshipped as a hero when dead. In that play, where a 
wondrous death is awarded to the hero in atonement for his disastrous 
life, the gods who have persecuted him make amends for their 
wrong, when once their reckoning with him is completed. 

As tothe date of the first production of the Gidipus Tyrannus, 
it has been inferred, from the lively description of .the pestilence, 
that the play was composed while the plague of Athens was yet 
recent, and with an intentional reference to that dire visitation. 
Further, on the score of fancied political allusions, it has been ex- 
cogitated that the drama must have been brought out Ol. 87, 3 
(429 sc.), when the pestilence in fact was actually raging. For 
(we are told), under the mask of (dipus, our poet, in his aversion 
for the democracy, attacks Pericles, to whom, as we know, his ex- 
traction from the blood-stained Alemzeonids was made a reproach, 
and who now, as the mover of the Peloponnesian war, might seem to 
have provoked the plague which according to the old oracle (#&« 
Awptaxdcg modepog wai Aowwd¢g ap’ abr@) was therewith connected ; 
who, moreover, like a true free-thinker, in his confident reliance on 
his own strength of mind, looked down upon religious cultus and 
oracles, ete., etc. 

I should think, a Sophocles could not need to have a pestilence 
actually raging around him to furnish the colours for his poetical 
portraiture. From Iliad A. downwards, many poets had described 
the like. Further, I conceive Sophocles to be too humane to harass the 
feelings of his spectators at the Dionysian feast by serving up to them 
on the stage the daily misery by which they were surrounded at 
home. In fact, the inference would lie just the other way ; and if 
the plague of Athens was actually anterior to the drama, we must 
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date this a long time subsequent ; long enough to admit of the 
supposition that the poet might wish to revive a painfully pleasant 
memory of a time of by-gone trouble. But as to any reference to 
Pericles, the notion is altogether preposterous. It originated in a pure 
misconception of the character of the hero, and, instead of a Sophocles, 
gives us a spiteful malcontent. A poet, from head to foot, he lived 
and moved, with all the depth of his divine genius, in an ideal world 
of his own creation, elevated far above all paltry trading in politics ! 
As little does it deserve even the shadow of a thought that our 
play dates its origin cir. Ol. 91, because 863 ff. alludes to—the 
mutilation of the Hermes statues by Alcibiades! The truth is, that 
this drama will in all likelihood have been the first of the Theban 
cycle composed by Sophocles ; it is probably anterior to the Antigone, 
brought out Ol. 84, 3,—a supposition which seems moreover to be 
confirmed by retrospective allusions in the latter drama. 

It is incomprehensible that, according to the testimony of Diczear- 
chus of Messana, the Aischylean Philocles, son of Philopeithes, 
carried off the first prize over the head of Sophocles. Aristides, 
wxip rHy rerrapwy, II. 334, Dind., can only explain this by the 
Pindaric motto, éy épypact ving rvya, ob oBévog. (As Euripides, 
and this Philocles, so likewise Acheus of Eretria, Nicoma- 
chus, Xenocles, Diogenes, the younger Carcinus, Theo- 
dectes of Phaselis, and other dramatic poets, worked up the same 
tragic material. We do not know what alterations these poets severally 
introduced : even the plan of Euripides’s play is obscure. Senecca’s 
tragedy of this name is a frosty, vapid piece of rhetorical display. 
Moreover, even the comic poet Eubulus composed an Oidizove, as 
Plato did a Aaioc.) It has been ingeniously thought by many, that 
the customary title Oidirouvg Tupayvoc, is meant to designate this 
drama as i&éyov maone Tij¢ Logoxdéovg wownoewe, as indeed Aris- 
totle in the Poetics manifestly regards our drama asa pattern tragedy. 
Sovhocles, of course, contented himself with the simple O[AITIOY® : 
instead of the designation rvpayvoc, borrowed from 514, 925, others 
put Oidizovg modrepog, bia rode ypdvouc ray diacKkariwy Kai dia 
Ta Todypara, as it is said in the vrdbecre. 
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TEI. 78° hpéoa pice oe kai SrapOepei. 
Ol. we ravr’ ayav aivixra kdoagy AéyetC. 
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440 TEI. ovx ovv ov taut’ dpiorog evptoKety 
Eue 5 
OI. rosaiir’ dveidiz’, of¢ Ew’ evphoec péyav. 
TEI. arn ye pévror 0° H rbxn SwAscev. 
OI. aAX’ ei wéAw rhvd wo’, ov pot pert. 
444 TEI. azetue troivuv’ xat ob, mat, cduiZé ps. 
Ol. comGérw On0* we wapdv ob y guTodwy 
dxAkic, avbeic r Gv ovk av adyivae miéov. 
TEI. cirov are dv odvex FAPov, od 7d 
cov 
448 deiaac Todcwrov. ov yao Eof Grou p’ oXEIc. 
Aéyw 6€ cor’ Tov avdoa Tovroy, dv wadat 
Cnreic aTeA@v, kavaxnovoowy odvov 
Tov Aatsov, ovrdg tori evade, 
452 Egvoc Ad yw pérotkos, eira 0 eyyevic 
gpavnoetat Onfsaiocg’ ovd joOhoerat 
rh Evxppopa. tupAd¢ yao ék dedopkdroc 
kal Trwyo¢ avti wAovatou Eévny Ene 
456 oKiTTow ToodEKVUC yalay gumopEicErat. 
gavicerat o& matot Toig avrov Evvwv 
adeApde avrog Kai matnp, Kak tig Epu 
yuvakoe vide Kal wéotc, Kal TOU maTpoc 
460 6éudoTopdg TE Kal povedc. Kal Tatr’ iwy 
claw AoyiZov" Kav AGBye epevopévor, 
paoke Ew Hon pavrenn undev poovelv. 
XOP. Tle, dvrw a Oeomérea Acrdic ime 
wéToa (aro. a.) 
464 appnT appirwy reAéoavra porviaior xEvaly ; 
&pa vv ashAAddwv 
irmwy obevapwreoov 
468 guya 7déda vwuar. 
EvotrAog yap ém avrov trevOowoxer 
mvuol kat orepotraic 6 Aude yevérac’ 
deval 0 au grovra 
472 Kijoec avardaxnrot. [(avrioro. a.) 
EKauie yap rou vwipdevroe apriwe gaveica 
daua Tlapvaccov tov adnAov dvdpa war 
ixvevev. 
476 gotta yao um ayplav 
trav ava 7 avtpa Kat 
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ZTOPOKAEOYS [105—142. 


OI. tod’ axotwv" ov yao eiceiddy yé Tw. 

KPE. rotrou Gavdurog viv tmorthrK capac 
Tove avToévTac XELl TimwpEY TLVAC. 

Ol. of & sict wov yc; Tov Td8 edpeOhoerat 
ixvoc madaag Sucréxuaprov airtac ; 

KPE. év 790’ Epaoxe yp. 7d 82 Snrobuevov 
adwrdv’ éxpedye O& rapeAobmevov. 

OI. rérepa 8 év otxote, jv aypoic¢ 6 Adiog, 
7) yng ex” GAAne THde cuptimret povy ; 

KPE. Gewpde, we Epackev, exOnuwy, madw 
moo olkov ovKk 0 ixel’, we ameoraAn. 

OI. o¥8 ayyedde tig Odd? GuuTpaKrwp S80 
kareio, drov tic éxpabwr éXohoar av; 

KPE. Ovicxovar yap, rAnv Eic tic, S¢ Od Bw 

puywr, 

@v ede, wAHY Ev, Ovdev Ely’ eldwe dodoal. 

OI. 70 rotov; Ev yap TOAN av Heboo pabkiv, 
apxnv Beayxeiav ci AGBomev 2Ari8oc. 

KPE. Ayordg Epacke cuvruydvrac ov ma 
pwuy kraveiv viv, adAa odv TAHDE year. 

Ol. wwe ovbv 6 Agortie, & te uh Edv apyiow 
erodcoer evbévd, tc 760 av réAune 23n; 

KPE. doxovvra rar iv Aatouv & 6AwAdroe 
ovdsle apwyde év Kakoic tylyvero. 

OI. xaxdy d? rotov guTodwy, tupavvloocg 
OUTW TEGOvONG, Eloy TOUT EEedévat 

KPE. 7 rotAddg Bpity& 7b mpde ost 

OKOTELY 

ueBévrac nua Tapaviy mpochyero. 

OI. adn’ 2 trapyinie avbic abr’ eyo pavo. 
eratiwe yap Poi3oc, akiwe 8? od 
700 Tov Davdvrog tHvd’ Eec8’ tmiorpophy’ 
wor évdlkwe decbe Kapi obupaxor, 
70 THE Tywpodvra TH Dep O Gua. 
ump yap ovyt Twv atwriow didrwr, 
arn’ adrog avrov, rovr’ aTrooKedw picoc. 
dotic yap iv éxeivoy 6 Kravwy, Tay’ av 
Kap Gv roabry yep Tiuwoeiv Bédor. 
kelvy) TOOCADKWY OUY t“aUTOY WoHEdW. 
aad’ we raxtora, TatdEc, bpeic piv BAbowy 
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172 


176 


toraoQe, rovcd apavtec ixriipag KAadouc" 
GAXog O& Kaduou Aadv & abpoZirw, 
we Tav tuov Spdasovroc. 7) yao evTuxeic 
avy ty Dew pavotuel>, fh wemrwxdrec. 

IE. & ratdec, isrwpecba rwvde yap yapiw 
kat Sedo’ EBnuev wv OO eayyéAAcrat. 
PoiBoc & 6 réubac racde pavrelag aua 
owrno & ixorro kal vdcou mavatiptos. 


XOPOX. 


"Q Adc advericg gatt, rig wore tac Todv- 
Xovcou (orp0g7 a.) 

IlvQwvog ayAadc EBac 

OnBac; exréraua, PpoBepav gpéva eivare 
wadAwv, 

ime Aadce Tacav, 

audi col alduevog, ti por H véov 

fh mepireAXopévaec Hpac Tadw avicee yoéoc’ 

eim— lol, W xovatac Tékvov éArldor, auBoore 


papa. 
Towta ot KekAduevoc, Diyarep Aide, aupor 
’AGava, (avriorpog7) a.) 


a.aoxov 7 adeApeav 

Apreutv, & kuxAdevr’ ayopac Opdvov eixréa 
Gacce, 

kal PoiBov Exaf3dAov, iw 

Toicool adsEiuopa: moopavnré pot, 

el wore kal mootépac atac Umepopvupévac TOAEL 

nvbcar éextomlay oAdya mhuaroc, EADere Kat 
vv. 

W wéTot, avaotOua yap péow (orp. (’.) 

Thuata’ voor o& por mpdmag atdXog, Ovo Evt 
p ovridoc EY XOC, 

w tig adéEerat. ovr yap Exyova 

kAurac xPovic adferat, odre réxotow 

intwy kauatwy avéxovat yuvaikec’ 

aAdov 8 av aAdrAw mooctda1c, arep evTrEpov 
doviy, 

Kptiacov apuatuakérov mupoc Gpuevov axtav 
mpeg éarépou Oeov" 
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184 
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216 
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LTOPOKAEOYS [179—222. 


ov woAtc avaptOuoce bAAvTAL’ (avrioro. [3’.) 
vnréa O& yéveBAa mpd¢ Tidy Oavaradpdga xeirat 
avolkTwe* 


ba o An r > ow 4 

év 0 adoxor woAtai FT Et paTépEC 

> ‘ ‘ , » ” 

axtav Tapa Swuov adAobev adrAa 

Avypwy tévwy ixtiose émiotevayxovorr. 

matay ot Adume asrovdecad TE yinove Guavrog 

Wy UTED, W xpuata Dbyarep Atdg eve7a, Téupor 
> , 


aAkav, 
"Apea te tov padspdy, O¢ viv axaAKog aort- 
dwy (o7p. y+) 


prtyet Me ee avTiaGwv, 
TaXisovrov Spdunua vwricat watoac 
bi 
aoupoy, cir é¢ péyav Oadauov Apugiroirac, 
’ 
elr’ é¢ Tov amdéevov Spuwv 
ld 
BoyKiov KAbdwva" 
~- 4 i.e bo a > ~ 
Tedei yap’ el Te VUE adn, 
~ 9% 
TouT ém juap Epyxerat’ 
TOV, W TUpPoowY 
> ~ 
aoTpaTay KpaTn 
vitwy, Tate, UTO ow POicov KEepavvy. 
Adxet’ avaé, ta te od Yovoootpépwy am ayxt- 
, 
Awv avrioro. y’.) 
fr §2r 7 A LOG > 9 bs - Q 
Bérza Odoww Gv adauar’ évdareioBar 
> 
apwya mooorabévra, rag Te Tupddpove 
"A , S »# A Et . , ” BS , . 
oréuidog atyAac, Eby aig Adxe dpea ciaooe 
1 
TOV ani TE KtKANOKW, 
TaCO éEmwvupov yac, 
oivwra Baxxov evov, 
Mavadwv dudoroAov 
twrabnva préyour’ 
ayAawmide 
- 7s U8 > 2 ~ , 
wevixa ‘wi Tov amdtimov év Deoic Oedv. 
Ol. Aireic’ a & aireic, ray éav Oérye Ean 
krtwy déxecOa TH voow & ianoereiv, 
/ 5] ~ 
aXknv Aafsore Gv Kavaxovgicty Kaxwv* 
ayw Eévoc piv tov Adyou rovd’ e€epa, 
Eévoc O2 rov mpayBivroc. i} yap Gv paxpav 
bd] 
ixvevov avrdcg, ovK Exwv Te cbuBorov. 
vuv 0, vorEooe yap acro¢ éi¢g acTode TEAG, 
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260 


Upiv moopwve tact Kaduelore rade’ 
deric 108 wuwv Adiov tov AafsdaKou 
KaTOLOEY avepos ek Tlvog dwaAsErO, 

TOUTOV KEAEVW TATA onpaivey Euol’ 

kel piv posetra, roumixAnu vretsAwv 
avto¢ kal’ avrov — reiaerat yao ado piv 
aoTEepyec ovetv, yng Oo arEow acparje. 
si © av tic aAAov oldev 2& GAAne yBovoc 
TOV AUTOYXELNA, UN ClwTaTWw* TO yap 
kéod0¢ TEAW "yw x7 Xapte ToOcKEloeral. 
ci O av owwrioscbe, kai tic 7) pio 
deloag aTwoet TOUTOS 7} YaUTOU 766s, 

ax TwvoEe Spaow, TavTa xon KALE EpN0d. 
Tov avdp’ aTavow Tovrov, Seri¢ éorl, yc 
TICS, Tig &yW@ KoaTn TE Kal Dodvouc véuw, 
pyr sicdéxecOa pnte TpocHpwvety tiva, 
pyr’ év Oewy evyator unre Odpacww 
Kooy trotetaQat, unre xéoviacg vépecv™ 
wheiv & am olkwv Tavtac, we pldopaToc 
TOVO Tuy Ovroc, we TO TlvOxdv Oeov 
pavteiov eépnvev agtiwe euol. 

Ey piv ovy ToLdcde TH TE ae 

Tw) T avept TH Bavdyti cbupayog Tédw. 
karevxouar O& Tov Sedpakdr’, ElTE TLC 

sic Ov AéAnGev cire TALLOW péra, 

KaKOV kakwe viv auopor éexrotpa ior. 
érevyouat 0, olkooww i Evvéarioc 

vy TOig guolg yévolr’ E“ov auvEddroc, 
waQciv amrep rotc aitiowe Hoacdunr. 

viv O& Tavta Tavr émioKhwrw TEXEILv, 
vrrép r guautov, rou Mov re, rncdé TE 
Vig WS axapTwe Kabéwe *pOappévne. 
ovo ei yao hv TO Toaypa pun DeHrAarTov, 
axaQaprov wag eixdg iv OUTwe éav, 
avopde y apiarov Baciréwe dAwAdrOC, 
ard’ epeuvav' viv © eel kvpw 7 tye 
éxwv piv apyac, ac ékelvoc elye wolv, 
Exwv O& Aéerpa Kal yuvaty’ dudoropoy, 
Kove re tTaldwy Kolv’ av, &i Kelvy yévoc 


. ? - w ° 4 
un “Sucrbxnoer, iy Gv éxmepuKdra* 
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272 


276 


280 


284 
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296 
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~~ a) 4 ? ~ >> £ tl e , 
vuv & é¢ 7d Kelvouv Kpat éviAal’ 4 rbxn. 
av? dy tye 740, weTepel Toupov Tarodc, 
Urepuayovuua Kami tavr apiEouat, 

nTwy Tov avrdyea tov povov Aafseiv, 

~ A 
tw AaBdaxely madt TuAvdwpov te Kat 

~ 4 4 ~ aN +? A e 
tov modoG_e Kaduou rov mada 7 ’Ayiivoooc 
kal Tavra Toi¢ pH Opwory evxomat Deode 
pit aporoy avrote ying aviévac TLva, 
par ovv yuvakov maidac, adda ty rétTBy 
tp vov PUspeioBar kart rovd’ éyOlove 
duty O& roic GAAoot Kaduelore, Score 

NW ww >’. > > e ‘di 
Tad Ear apéoxovl, 7 rE oiupayxoc Aixn 
xoi mavrec ev Evvetiev eicast Oecol. 

~ 7 
XOP. Werep pw apatov EAaBec, Wd*, avak, 
E0W. : . 

~ + , bY A ‘4 >» 
ovr ExTavov Yao, OUTE TOV KTavdvT ~Eyw 
deiEa. ro 68 Chrnpua Tov wéupavroe fv 
Polou 768 eimetv, Scri¢ eipyacral more. 

OI. Sika’ EXeEac. GAN dvayxaca Deore 
a ‘ Bér 0° K v Ob > > 2 
av un Gédwow, ovd av ele ddvair’ avijp. 

XOP. ra debrep’ ix Twvd Gv Aéyot’, a por 

“ ~ 
OOKElL. 
> s fo? 3 ‘ ~ S ‘ ° 
OI. ei kai rpir tori, un wapyng To pH ov 
, 
goacat. 
” >» ~Op ¢ ” > 2 P 

XOP. avakr’ advaxri rav? d0Wv7’ ériactaya 

ld 
padiota Poly Tepeciav, map’ ov tic av 
okoTWV Ta0, wvak, éxpua0or cadpéorara. 

Ol. adAX’ ovk év dpyotc ove? rour’ érpataunv. 
Ereuipa yap Koéovroc eimdvroc dutAove 
TouTroug’ maAat O& py) TapHv BavudZerat. 

XOP. kat pov tay GAXa Kwa kal tradal’ 

ern. 

Ol. ra rota ravra; Tavra yap oxoTw Adyov. 

XOP. Oavetv 2XExOn rpde rivwv SdorTdpwv. 

Ol. Kova ckayw" tov & iddvr’ ovdsic b04. 

XOP. aAX’ et re piv dy Seluaroc oréye pép0C, 

od f 
Tac Ga¢ dKovwv ov pEvEl TOLACS apace. 
+ Q - 

Ol. @ wh ore Spwvre rapfoc, ovd Ero 

ofet. 


XOP. aANd’ ovéerAéyEwv avrov Eorw’ olde yap 
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300 


304 


308 


312 


316 


320 


324 


328 


tov Ociov dn pavtiv WS ayovaty, w 
taAdnfic turépuxev avOouTwv pdvy. 

Ol. & wavra vwuer Tepecia, didaxra TE 
appnra T ovpavia te kal xPovoori Bin, 
modu pév, &i kal un BAstELC, Ppoveic O duwe 
ola vdow obveotiv’ He oe TeOGTAaTHY 
owtipa 7, wvak, wovvoy ecevpicKxoper. 
Doifoc yap, i pr) xal Krdac TaV ayyéAwv, 
méupaciy nuiv avrémeupev, ExAvow 
povnv av éAPetv rovde rov voonparoc, 
el rove Kravovtac Adiov pabdvrec ev 
krelvatuev, } yne puydoag exmeupaiueBa. 
av & ovv p0ovicuc unr am olwvav pari, 
pir el tev’ GAAnv pavticng Exetg Oddy, 
pica ceauTov kal oA, paca O& éepé, 
puoat 6& wav plaopa tov TeOvnKdroc. 
év col yap topuev’ avopa © woedsiv ad’ ov 
Exot Te Kal Obvatro, KaAALoTOS TéVwr. 


TEIPESIA2. 


pev gev' ppovety we Seevdr, EvOa pH réAn 
Av’yn Poovour7t. ravra yap Kadwe ?yw 
sidwe diwAEo* ov yao av Sevp’ ikduny. 
Ol. ri & oti, we abvpuog siceAhAvBac ; 
TEI. ageg pw Rs olkoug’ paota yap 70 adv 
TE Ov, 
>, A , > - wn» N , 
Kayo Solow Tovpdr, hv guol 7iDy. 
Ol. ovr Evvom’ cimac, ovte tpocpiArze TOA 
THO, 1 o EOpeWe, rhvd aTootepwr pari. 
TEI. bp ya9 ove: col TO abv puny iov 
moog Kaipdv’ we ovv pnd éyw tavTov TaD w— 
Ol. wh, mpdc Vewv, poovav y’ aroaroagye, 
" emrel : 
TAVTEC GE TOOCKUVOULED O10 ikrhpLot. 
TEL. wavteg yap ov ppoveir. tyw o 
OTE 
w > ¢ vn # ‘\ ‘ > ] - , 
TAL, WO GV EITW MH Ta O, EKHHVW Kaka. 
OI. ri gic; Evvedde ov pace, adA 
EVVOELC 
¢ ~ . ~ , 
nyuag Toodouvat Kal KaragpOeioa modu ; 
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340 
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348 
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356 


360 
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wv ¥ ’ 3 ~ 
TEI. eyo ovr tuautdéyv, ovre o adyuve. th 
raur 
TAA tv . b ‘ n Ai} , 
addwe éAéyxete 3 Ov yao Gv bord pov. 
OI. ovk, & kak@v kakloTE, Kal yap av TwétpoU 
pio ov 7 dpyave.ac, eEeosic Tork, 
> -~ 
ar\’ oS areyxroc KateAciryTrog gavel 5 
TEI. d9ynv guéupbw rhv éuqv' rv onv © 
Opou 
vatovoav ov kareidec, aAN’ eué Péyere. 
4, . ~ +N 9 Pal > , 7 
OI. tig yap rovavr’ Gv ovK av opyiZour’ Exn 
\ ~ 
KAbwv, &@ vuv od THVO aTrmatee TOA; 
e . ’ - pal b] ‘ ~ 
TEI. 7a yao avra, kav tye ovyy oréyw. 
OI. ovKxovy & y’ H&e Kai oé yor Aéyev enol. 
TEI. ov« av répa ppacame. mode rad, «i 
OzALXL€, 
- % 9 ~ e ’ ra 
Gupod Ov dpyiig, Nrig ayptwrarn. 
; OI. kai Hiv Taphow ” ovdév, we Opyiig Exw, 
‘4 Nand > 
amep Evvinu’. tof yap soxwv euol 
kal Evugurevioae trovpyov eipyac0a 8’, dcov 
py xEpot kalvwv’ si O ériyyavec PAéTwr, 
kal Tovpyov av aov Tour Epny eivar udvov. 
+ ~ 
TEI. aAnOec; évvirw oe TW Knpvyyart, 


. TEP TOOEITAEC, Eupéverv, Kap Huspac 


Tig vUY TpOcavoay pte TOLCSE NT Ee, 
we OvTt yng TICS’ avooiy plaoroot. 
Ol. ovrwe avatdwe Eexivnoac T06E 
TO pha; Kal mov Touro PevsecOa Soxéic 5 
TEI. régevya’ radnbic yao isyvov rpégu. 
Ol. mpd¢ rov didayOeic 3.00 yao EK ye Tig 
TEXUNC. 
TEI. mpdc¢ cov. od yap w axovra mpourpéw 
éyetv. 
OI. zotov Niven: Aéy avOic, we ‘uaddov 
pabw. 
TEI. ovxi Evvixac wpdobev; 7} ’Krepa dé- 
YEW § 
OI. obx dare y’ eiweiv yuwordv' arn aific 
ppacov. 
TEI. povéa oe pypi Tavopoc ov Cnréi¢c Kupsiv. 
OI. add’ ov rt xalowy dic ye wnuovac épéic. 
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TEI. eirw re dijra KadX’, ty’ dpyiZy wréov ; 
Ol. dcov ye yonSec’ we patny sipioerat. 
TEI. AcAnOévar ce a avy Toig giATaTuIC 
# x ¢ ~ ’ IW ¢ &~ ee > ~ 
aicxic8 éutAovvT’, ovd dpav iv’ ei Kaxov. 
~ ,’ _ 
Ol. } kat yeynOe¢ ravr ast AéEav Soxeic; — 
TEI. eireo ti y éori ring aAnOeiac aBévoc. 
OI. aAN Eort, tAHv aol. coi dt TovrT ovK 
EaT , errel 
A , > 4 ~ , >w ? s 
tupr0¢ Ta T Wra TOY TE VOUY Ta T Supar’ El. 
~ “ 
TEL. ob 8 GOXGe ye travr dvedifwyr, a cot 
avdeic O¢ OVX! TWVO’ dvEdtET TAXA. 
OJ oe , ‘ v 6 ef € 4.33 é 
« MLAC TPEPEL TPO VUKTOC, WOTE MNT EME, 
,.? AAA - ¢ ~ Na > 
unr addov, dcric owe Opa, p awa Tor av. 
TEI. ov yap ct poipa mpdc y’ Euov Testy, 
+] 
ETEL 
ixavocg Ardd\Awy, © 740 éxroatat péret. 
Ol. Koéovrog, } cov ‘ratra rageuphpyara ; 
~  ] 
TEL Koéwv dé cor rn’ ovdév, aAN adroc od 
ool. 
OI. @& wAovre cai rupavvi kal réxvn téxvne 
UTEppeoovea TH TOAUVSHAW Biw, 
da0¢ tap’ vuiv 6 POdvoe puAdacerat, 
gi THCOE Y’ APXg OVVEY’, Nv Euol TALC 
dwonrov, ovK aityntov, siceyelpicev, 
- / ¢ , € >] ~ , 
tauTn¢g Kptwy 0 mioroc, ove aoxne piroc, 
aba w UreAOwv ExBarkiv iueioerar, 
¢ ’ 
Upele payov TOLWVOE UNXavoppagoy, 
O0ALov Aa ledge Oeric Ev TOILE KEpdEoID 
, , a , > 4 
uOvov déd0pKE, THY TExVHY O Edu TUdAdC. 
wel, hep’ eié, WOU ov partic si caging; 
~ % eg id € © 9 ANY) - 
TOC OVX; bP 7 papydoc évOad iv Kiwv, 
nveag TL TOI¢d aarotoww éxAuTHoLOV 5 
kalrotTé y alveyw ovyt toumidvToe Fv 
avopog oemeiv, AAG pavtelag Ede’ 
Nv ov7 am olwvwv od meovpavne Exwr, | 
7 9 9 ~ , ? 7 93 A , 
ovr ek Bewv rov bila arN’ éy@ podwy, 
O pndiv sidwe Oidiroue, Eravod viv, 
yvwuy Kupheac, ove am’ oiwvav pabuy’ 
Ov 03) ob wepae éxBaXretv, Soxwyv Dodvoie 
maoactathoay Toic Kpsovrelore wédac. 
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kAalwy SoKetg pot kal ov xw ovvbeic rade 
aynAathoav’ ei dé wn Odkee yéowv 
civat, TaQwy Eyvwe av old TEP Hooveic. 

XOP. nyiv piv eixaZover kal ra Tove rn 
opyn AeAEXOar kal ra 0°, Oidérov, Soxet. 

Et & ov TovovTwv, adAXr Swe Ta Tov Ocov 
pavTet apiota Avoouev, TddE GxOTELv. 

TEI. & kat rupavveic, icwréov TO youv 
to’ avriAcEau’ Tovde yao Kay KpaTw. 
ov yap Tt aot Jw dovroc, adAda Aogia'— 
wat ov Kpéovroc mrooorarov yeypapouau.— 
Aéyw 0, ered} Kat rugAdy w wveldicac’ 
av Kal dédopKag, Kou Aéretc iy’ ef Kaxod, 
ovd évOa valec, od Grwv oiKeic péra. 
ao’ oic® ad’ wv sis Kal Aé~ANBac exOode ov 
Tole colo avrov viobe Kami Vie av ; 
kal o dudeurAng untode te kal Tov cov mraTpo¢ 
éAq tor ék vie THede Setvdrroue apa, 
Aérovra vuv piv 600’, Exera dS? oKxdrov. 
Bone o& Tie one motog OvK Eorar AV, 

Totog KiBapwv ovyi cbupwvoc raya, 
dtrav xaraioOy rov vuévaor, Ov ddpotc 
avoppoy eicétAEvaac, evtAolac TUXHV; 
adAAwy 62 tARO0¢ ovk éracbave Kaxov, 
ao tcwoe col Te Kal Toe Golc TEKVOLE. 
mo0c Tavra Kat Koéovra kai roupov oroua 
TpoTHAdKIGE. GOV yap OvK EoTiv Bporwy 
kakiby Seric éxrpy3noeral Tore. 

Ol. # ravra ok avEeKTa TpOE TOUTOU KALELY 
oux sic dAEBpov; ovyi Gaccov; ov mad 
apoppog olikwy twvd aroorpagele aret 

TEI. od ixduny ywy av, ei ob py Kade. 

Ol. ov yao Tio’ On pwpa gwvijcorT’, eel 
sxoX\n o av olkouge Tove Eo0ve zoTELAauny. 

TEI. netic rovold Epupev, we piv cot doe, 
awpOL, yovevat 6, ol o Epucay, Eupoovec. 

O]. rotor; psivov. tic d& w expbe Boo- 

TWV 5 
TEI. 78° hpépa pboe oe cal ScapOepei. 


¢ , ~ 
Ol. we wav7’ ayav aivexra Kacaph A€yEC- 
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440 TEI. ovx ov ov taur dpioro¢g rvpicKetv 
Epuc 5 
OI. Tovabr’ dveid.s : oi¢ Ew tuphaec péyay. 
TEI. airn ye mévror on rbxn OuiAecev. 
Ol. aX’ ei TONY THVO eéowo’ ? ov jot péAkt. 
444 TEI. awe roivuv’ Kat ob, Tats Kdmidé ME. 
Ol. xomZérw ont ws map@y ob y éumodwy 
dxAkic, oubeic r av ovK av adyivate wA\€éov. 
TEI. simwv are wv ovvex HAPov, od rd 
oov 
448 dsicac Todcwmov. ov yao tof Grrou pe oAEgic. 
Aéyw O€ cor’ Tov avdoa Tovrov, Ov madat 
Gursic aTehov, kavaxnoboowy pdvov 
tov Aateov, ourde tor tvOade, 
452 Eévocg Adyw pérotcog, elra 8 eyyevic 
pavijcerat Onaioc’ ovo noOhoerae 
TH SuupopG. Tuphog yao &k dedopxdroc 
Kal | WTWXOC avtt twAovaiov Gévny é me 
456 oKHTT pW Cg odsixvig yaiav gumooetoerat. 
gpavioerat e Tatot Toig avrouv Evvev 
adehpoc avro¢ kat Tarnp, Kak jj n¢ Emu 
yuvatKoe vide kal méotg, Kal TOU marpoc 
460 dudaTropd¢ TE kal povevc. Kal TauT iwy 
elow Aoyicou" Kav AaByc éWevopévor, 
pace Eu Hon pavreny undeyv pooveiv. 
XOP. Tic, Surv’ a Ocomiénrea AcAgic elms 
wéToa (a79. a’.) 
464 dppnr appitwy teAgcavra poe XEvoty ; 
wpa viv asAAddwy 
inmwy afevapirepov 
468 guya mdda YOMave 
évorAog yap ém’ avrov emevOowonet 
Tvol Kat oTEepoTraic 6 Awog yevéracg’ 
decval 0 aw rovra 
472 Kijoec avarhaxnrot. [(avriorp. a.) 
Ehauipe yap Tov vipdevtoc aotiwe gaveica 
papa Tapvaccov Tov aonAov dvdoa ravr 
ixvederv. 
476 golra yao um aypiay 
vray ava avtpa Kal 





14 
478 


480 


484 


488 


492 


496 


* §00 


504 


508 


512 


» 516 


520 


ZOPOKAEOYS [478—522. 


WeToALOC O TavpoOC, 
l4 \ , 
pédrsoc weAdéw Todt xnoebwv, 
Ta pecdugada yac aTovocgifwv 
pavteia® ta} ast 
Cwvra Tepirorarat’ 
\ Q J ‘ / . + 
dsva piv ovv, detva Tapacos soddc oiwvo- 
4 / 
, Oérac, ~ >. Fw > 9 , a (oro. B) 
oUTe SoKOUYT OUT aropackov0™ & tt Aw 8 
aTroow). | 
~ w > 
métouat © éAmioww ovr év0a0 dpwyv ovr’ dzicw. 
S kal 
rt yap 7) Aaf3daxtdaic | 
i TH TIoAbou veikog Exett,, ore mapowWéy mor’ 
EyWy OUTE TaVvUY TH 
bd \ er \ , N ~ 
EuaQov, mpoc drov on Bacavy adv Sa 
3 A PJ 7 ‘4 ? ’ 4 la 
ém) ray éridapov party elu’ Oidirdda AaSaxt- 
daic 
émixovpo¢ adnAwy Oavatwv. 
> 
arr 6 piv ovv Zede 6 7 ’ArddAAwv Evverol kai 
ta Sporev (avrioro. [3’.) 
siddreg’ avopwy © Ore pavTig mAgov H "yw 
péperat, 
kolowc ovK Eativ aAnOicg’ copia O av codgiav 
Tapapetpeev avnp. 
> ? Ww >» 3 ] ” s ? > >» A ¥ 
aXN’ ovmor Eywy’ av, moiv iow’ dpHbv Eroc, 
Meugouévwy av karagainv. 
paveoa yao én’ avty mrepdeca ADE io 
moté, Kal aopdoc WP0n, Bacdvy & HdbrorAtc” 
Tw am guac 
“ # >? 3 A 4 
PpeEVvoC OvTOT dpAnoe Kakiav. 
KPE. "Avogec moAira, deliv’ tn meruopé- 
vo¢ 
~ A ? J 
KaTnyopsiy pov Tov Tipavvoy Oidlrouy, 
maps atAnrawv. si yao év taic Evygpopaic 
taic vuv voulZea mode y guov memovBévar 
7 w > of , 
Adyouow cir Epryouoty Ei¢ BAagBnv dad 
ovro (3lov pot Tov paxpalwvoc mdboc, 
péoovte rhvde Baktv. ov yao tic anAovy 
n Gnula por tov Adyou rovrov gépet, 
> > 
arN’ ig péytorov, ei xaxdg piv ev mdAkt, 
Kaxdg 62 modc¢ aov kal piAwy KexAjoomat. 
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523 


524 


528 


532 


536 


540 


544 


548 


XOP. GAN HAGE piv Oy TovVTO TovVvesdoc 
Tay av 
dpyn Bracbiv padrov, 7 yvauyn poevorv. 
KPE. rov modc & épavOn, raicg uate yuw- 
pare Ore 
meabeic 6 pavtic TovG Adyoug WEvdeic A€yOL 5 
XOP. nvdaro piv rad" oida & ov yvwun 
rive. 
KPE. #& opparwy & op0ev re xa& opbic 
‘poevog 
KATNYOPELTO TOUTIKANMA TOUTO [L0V 5 
XOP. ovx 010" & yap Spwo’ oi kparovrTec, 
ovx dp. 
avroc © 60 Hon Swuatwv Ew wena: 
Ol. ovrog od, wwe Sevp’ HAVEC; } ToTdve 
EXELC . 
ToAune Todcwrov, Hote Tac tae aréyac 
ikou, Poveve Wy TOVSE TaVdpd¢ ~ugavwe 
Ayoriic  évapyie Tie sung tupavvlooc ; 
pio’ simé mode Dewy, detAiay 7 pwolav 
idwy rev’ Ev poe TavT EBovAEbaw TorEty 5 
7] TOUPYOV we ov yvwoploomul cov TddE 
ddAw ToeoctoTor, KovK adcEoiunv pabar ; 
ap ovxi wwpdy tore Tovyxelpnua cov, 
avev te TANDove Kai piAwy tupavvida 
Onoav, 6 tAHDE xonpacty B aXrioxerat ; 
KPE. olaf we roinooy 3 avri ray sipnuévwv 
io avTakovaov, kata piv’ avroc pabwv. 
Ol. Aéyew od davdc’ pavOavay 0 ye Kaxdc 
cov. ducuevn yao kat Sapdv o° evonk’ epol. 
KPE. rour’ avré viv pov Tew? akovoov we 
E0W. 
OI. rovr avrd ph poe gpal’, brwe ovK zi 
KaKOG. 
KPE. ei roe vouiZee xrnua thy avOadiav 
elval tt TOU vov xwple, ovK opfwe poovete. 
Ol. & ror vouiZeg dvdpa cuvyyeviy kaxwe 
dow ovx vpéEav rijv Siknv, ovK ed Ppoveic. 
KPE. Eduq@npi cot rar’ tvdue eipnaBar’ 7d 6 
waOny, Stotov gnc twabeiv, didacké pe. 
c 2 


16 


555 
556 


560 


564 


568 


572 


576 


580 


SOPOKAEOYS [555—583. 
OI. traBec, 7 ovx EreBec, we xoetn pw emi 


Tov ofuvomavriv avooa Tréwpac8al tiva ; 


KPE. kat viv &8 adiréc cise try BovAcbuare. 
Ol. wécov rw’ Hon OHV 6 Adiog xodvov... 
KPE. dédpaxe rotov Epyov 3 ov yap évvow. 
OI. apavrog Eppa Oavactuy xepwpart ; 
KPE. paxool madaiol 7 av perpnOstev xpd- 
vou. 
Ol. rér’ obv & pavric ovrog Fy év TH TéxYN | 
KPE. copdc y’ duolwe, Kak toov tiuwpevoc. 
Ol. éuvqoar’ obv euov re tw TdT ev xpdvy; 
KPE. ovxovy iuov y’ éotwrog ovdapuov Teé- 
ac. 
OI. add’ ovk Epevvav rov Davdvrog Eoxere ; 
KPE. rapécxouev, two 5 ovxt; KovK jKob- 
° caper. 


OI. rae ov rd ovrog & copdc ovK nda 
TAGES 
KPE. ovx ne ép’ ol¢ yap My Po0Vw, aryav 
(AO. 
OI. récov dé y ofa8a Kat Aéyote Gv ed poo- 
Vw. 
KPE. zoiov rd0’; ei yap ofda y’, ovK aovi- 
coma. 


OI. SOobven’, ci ur cot EvvnrOe, rag guae 


ovK av tor elze Aatov dciapBopac. 


KPE. «i piv Aéyer 740’, adrog olof* tyw Oé 
oou 


~ ~ wf? e > ~ A ~ 
pabeiv dixaw rav8’, are Kayov od vuv. 


OI. ixuavOav ov yao 8) povede adwoopa. 

KPE. ri dnr; adcdpav Thy gunv ynuac 
EXELC } 

Ol. dovnote ovK Eveativ wv avioropEic. 

KPE. apyee 0 éxelvy ravra yiic, toov vé- 

WY 5 

Ol. av % OéXovaa, wavr’ uov KoutZera. 

KPE. ovk ody icovua opypy tyw Svotv rol- 
r0¢3 

Ol. évrava yap 87 Kai Kaxdc paiva pidoc. 

KPE. oi, ci did0ing y’ we tye, cavtw Adyov. 
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584 oxipat d rovro mowroy, ei tiv’ av Soxeic 
apxev éEhéaOa Evy pdBoror wadrdov, 7 
aroeotov evoovt’, ei ra y av Ka xparn. 
éyw Mev ovv ovr avroc iusiowy Epuv 

588 tvpavvog eivat wadXov, 7 répavva doar, 
our GAXog deric cwohpoveiv trtorarat. 
vuv pév yao && oov TavT avev PdBou déow'. 
ei © avroc Hpxov, ToAAG Kav dkwv owv. 

592 mwe Onr emor Tupavvic nolwy EX ELV 
apxin¢g adbrov kat Suvacretac Egv; 
ovTW TOsOUTOY HraTnuévoc KUOO, | 
Wor adda ypyew 7 ra adv Képdet Kaa. 

596 vuv tact xalpw, viv me Tag aomwaZeral, 

viv oi oéfev yoyZovrec aixddAovol pe. 
TO yao TUXELY av’TOvE amav évravl En. 
TMC ONT &yw KEiv’ av AaBow’, adele rade; 

600 ovK dv yévorro voug kako KaAwe ppover. 
arn’ ovr ioaorig Tide Tie yuounc Eduv, 
our Gv per addXov Spwvrog av rAalnv wort. 
kal T@VO EXeyxov, ToUTO EV, TvObS’ idv 

604 mebPou ta xonobévT ci cadwe yyetAd oot 
Tour aAX’, éav ws TH TEpacKkdTy AGBnEC 
kowy tt BovAsbaavra, wy pw aTAD KTavyc 
Pigy, Surry oé, THT up Kal op, AaBwv. 

608 yvwun o adjAw ph ME Xwpic aii. 
ov yap Olkaiov ovTE TOE KaKOvE maTHV 
XPnorove voyitev, ore Tove xpnoTove Kaxovc 
pirov yap éobAbv éxBadrkiv toov Aéyw 

612 Kal rov rap’ airy Biorov, Ov mAsioroy giAct. 
adn’ tv xpdvy yuwooe Tad dopadrwe’ ira 
xodvoc Saaiee dvdpa oeikvuci pdvoc’ 
kaxov O? kav év tyuépa yvotne pid. 

616 XOP. kadoc EdsEev evAaBoupuévy weseiv, 

ava. poovelv yap of raysic ovK acgaXeic. 

OI. érav raxbc tig ovmiBovrAtbwv AaOoa 
Xvon, Taydy Set Kau? Bovrcbev wadw. 

620 «0 NOVXAGWY TOOCHEVW, TA TOVSE piv 
memoaypév total, raua © nuaornuéva. 

KPE. ri dara xonZee; h me yng Ew Badrkiv; 
Ol. jeaora. Ovickey, ov duyeiv ce BobAoMAL. 
c 3 





18 


624 


628 


632 


636 


640 


644 


648 


652 


656 . 


TOPOKAEOYS [624— 656. 


KPE. érav mpodelEne oidv tori rd POoveiv. 
Ol. we ody vrelEwv odd? morebowy AéyEiC ; 


KPE. ov yap doovovvra o° ev BAérw. 


Ol. TO YOuv EMdv. 
KPE. GAN 2& toovu det xapov. 

Ol. adr’ Epuc Kade. 
KPE. ei 8 Evviec pndév ; 
Ol. aoKréov y Suwe. 
KPE. ovrot kaxwe y apxovroc. 

Ol. @ WéAtc, TOALC. 


KPE. xapot roAewe péreotiv, ovxt coi move. 
XOP. ratcac0, dvaxrec’ Kaipiav 8 viv 
dow 


‘chvd éx Sduwv orelyovaav "loxacrny, we? tic 


rd vuv mapectos veikoc ev Décfa xoewv. 
IOKASTH. 


ri thy aBovAov, & tadalrwpot, oracww 
yAwoonse trioacl’, ove éracxbvecbe ync 
ob’Tw vorotvonc dla KLYOUVTEC Kaka $ 
ovK el ob 7 olkove, ab Te, Koéwv, kata oreyac, 
kal pn TO pndey aAyoc sic péy oloere ; 

KPE. Suams, deeva pw Oidirroue 6 og Tdar¢ 
Spacat Sixatot, Svoiv amoxptvag Kakotv, 
A Vig amwoa trarpldog, 7 Kréivat AaBwr. 

Ol. Ebugnue Spovra yap viv, w yova., Ka- 

KWC 

stAnga TOULOY Gua GUY TEXVY KaKy. 

KPE. pf vuv dvalunv, add’ apaiog, et o€ Tt 
dédpax’, oAoluny, wv érairia pe Spar. 

10. & mpdc¢ Oewv riorevoor, OlStrove, 7a0e, 
pdAtota piv TOvd Spxov aidsoBeic Dewy, 
trera kapé, ToUCeE OB, of mapeol cor. 

XOP. wOov OedAhoac poovicacg 7, avat, 

Aiccopuat. (orp. a.) 
OL. rf coe OéAae dar’ cixabw ; 
XOP. rov obre moiv vitiov voy T év doKy 
péyav karaldecat. 
OI. ofa8 ovv a xouSee 5 
XOP. oloa. 
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657 


660 


664 


668 


OI. poae on th dric. 
XOP. roév évayy pirov whmor év airia 
avy agavel Adyw armov Badrkiv. 
Ol. eb vuv ériotw ravl drav Snr, enol 
Cytwv GAOoov 7 puyny ek TICE vic. 
XOP. ov rdov wavrwv Be@v Oedv moduov 
¢ >] ” ” (o79. B’.) 
Adtov’ -éret abeoe apiAroe 6 Tt TbuaTOV 
dAoiuav, podvnoty ti Tavd’ Exw. 
ara jot ducudow ya p0ivovca 
tpvxe Puyav, 740 i KaKOtc Kaka 
moocaipe tole mada Ta TpdC opwr. 
Ol. 6 & ovv irw, Kei yon me wavTeAwec Ga- 
 vely, 
} yng atiuov tHCd atwobjva Pid. 


4 ‘ , o ~W 9 , 
* TO YaO GOV, OV TO Tove, érrouxtelpw oToua 


672 


676 


680 


684 


688 


692 


éXevdv’ ovtoc 8 EvO av y orvynasrat. 
KPE. orvyvo¢ piv eikwv dndroc ei, Bagpiec 0, 
étav 
Ouuov wepdone’ ai d2 roravrat piaetc 
avtaic Stalwe sicty adAyiorat pépev. 
OI. ovKouv pw toe Kaxroc El ; 
KPE. Tooevoouat, 
cov piv TUXoY ayvwrTos, év O€ ToICd soc. 
XOP. yuvar, ré péd\ARC KopiZav Sduwv trdvd 
EGW } (avriorp. a’.) 
10. uwabovea y Irie 4 Tbyn. 
XOP. ddknore ayvac Adywv FArO«, Oamret Ot 
kal TO pHVvolKov. 
IO. appoty an’ adroiv; 
XOP. valyt. 
10. kat tic hv Adyoc ; 
XOP. Xie Euory’, ddr¢, yao ToeoTovoupévac, 
gaivera, Ev EAnEEv, avrov péverv. 
Ol. d0d¢ tv’ tice, ayalog Ov yvwunv avi, 
ToupoV Tragtetc, Kal KataufsAbvwy Kéao ; 
XOP. dvak&, civov piv ovy ama& pdvov, 
(avriorp. (3’.) 
io ft d? wapagpdvmov, aropov emt podvima 
TepavOa w av, el ot voopiZoua, 


20 
693 


696 


700 


704 


708 


712 


716 


720 


724 


728 


a 


SOPOKAEOYS [693—731. 


bc 7 tuav yay olAav év rdvoe 
aXvoveav kar’ do0bv ovpicag, 
Tavuv T EVTOUTTOS, EL OUVALO. 

10. pic Oewv Sidatov Kap’, davak, drov 

ToTé 

Mijviv Tootves meaypuaToc oThaac Exec. 

Ol. tow at yao rwve tc Trréov, yivat, céBw" 
Kpéovrog, ofa por BeBovAcukwc Exe. 

10. Aéy’, ei capwe 70 véixog tyxadov Epsic. 

Ol. govéa we pnot Aatov xabeoravat. 

10. abrég Evvadic, 7 wabav adXAov aoa ; 

Ol. pavrivy piv ovv Kaxovpyor ticréuac, 

émet 

76 y ic Eautov wav éAevBepoi ordpua. 

10..c0 viv ageic ceaurov wy Aéyete TéoL 
éuov “maxovoov, kat ual’, ove’ zori cot 
Bodreov ovdiv pavrixing Exov Téxvne. 
pave Oé cor onusia TWrdE Gévrona. 

‘ ‘ ff > > >, -~ 

Xonopocg yao HAGE Aaiw ror’, ovK tow 
Doiov y aw avrov, rwv & imnoerov ato, 
we avTov n&ot woipa medc¢ Taiddc Oaveiv, 
Octic yévolr’ éuov TE Kakelvou Tapa. 
kal Tov pév, Womep yY 1 partic, Eévor ToT? 
Anorat povetova év tpirAatc apakcroic’ 
maidoc 6: BAdorag ov dtécyov Hpuéoat 
Tpéic, kal viv apQpa Keivog evGevEac Trodotv, 
Epplev dd\Awv xepoiv sic aBarov dpoc. 
kavrav? ’ArddAXAwy ovr éxeivoy Fvucev 
povéia yevéioba watode, ore Adiov, 
To Savoy ovgoEiTo, mpde Tatdoc Daveiv. 
rotavTa diya pavtixal duwpicar, 
jv évtpérou ov ndtv. wy yap av Oedc 
xpelav zoevva, padlwe avtic gavel. 

Ol. ofdv pw axobaav7’ apriwgs Exe, yovat, 
~uxne tAavnya kavaklynotg ppevov. 

10. rolag pepiuvnc tov? tmoorpagsic Xé- 

ELC 

OI. Sok axoveal cov 760, we 6 Adioc 
karasgayeln mode tpiTAaic auaktroic. 

10. nudaro yap trait’, ovdé mw AfEavT’ Exe 
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732 


736 


740 


744 


748 


756 


760 


764 


OI. kat rod of 5 ywooe ovTog, ov 768" Hy 
waQoc ; 
10. Pwxic piv 4 yn KAnZerat, sxioTH O ddd 
é¢ rauTd AecAgwv kad AavAlac ayet. 
OI. kat rie xodvog roicd éorivy ov&eAnAv- 
WC $ 
10. oyeddv te modobev, ad Ticd Exwv 
x9ovd¢ 
apxinv épatvov, Tour éxnovyOn work. 
Ol. & Zed, ri pov paca BeBobAEvaat wéor 5 
10. ri & éort cou tour’, Oidlrove, évObmov 5 
Ol. phrw ww gowra. rov 6% Adiov piaw 
tiv elxe ppace, riva 8 axuny nBne Exwv. 
10. péyac, xvoatwy dpte Acuxav@ic Kapa, 
nopgic O& THC GE OVK amEoTaTEL TOAD. 
Ol. otjoe radXac’ Eotk’ guavurov tic apac 
devac mpoBddAwy aptiwe ovK eidévat. 
IO. two gue; oKvw to moed¢ o aTocko- 
move, avas. 
Ol. deve¢e abunw, un PAérwv 6 partic 9. 
delEere O& wadAov, hy Ev eEelane Er. 
10. kat pv. dxkvy pév, a 0 av Epy pablova’ 
épw. 
OI. mwérepov éxuoe [Saidc, } odode Exwv 
avopag Aoxtrac, of avno apxnyérne; 
10. wévr’ joav of Eturavtec, tv 8 avroiav 
WV 
knovt’ amin © iyye Adiov pla. 
Ol. aiat, rad Ae diapavi. tio hv more 
6 rovcde AéEac rove Adyoug tyiv, yébvat; 
10. oixede tic, dcmeo iker’ exawDeic udvoc. 
OI. } kav Odpowst ryyyave taviv Tapwr ; 
10. od dr” ag’ ov yao KetBev HAGE Kal KoaTn 
oé rt eid Exovra Adidy 7 dAwAdéra, 
Eiérevas Tig Eunc xepdc Orywv, 
ayoote ode wéua kati womviwy vouac, 
we TAgioToV Ein TOVO aTOTTOC aoTEWC. 
Kateup ty viv. abtoc yap, of avijp 
dovrAoc, pépev nv Ticde Kal weiZw yaou. 
Ol. we av pddror OHO Huey év Taye TAAL 5 


766 


772 


776 


780 


784 


788 


792 


796 


800 


804 


SOPOKAEOYS [766—80s. 


IO. wapeoriv. adda mode tt rovr’ éplecat 5 
Ol. Bébou éuauTov, @ yovat, uy THAN ayav 
slonuév’ 1) ot, OC & vev eicrdetv Bédw. 
10. aAN tera pév’ a&ia dé mov pabeiv 
kayw Ta 7 év col duchdpwe Exovr’, avaé. 
OI. xov pH oreonOne y’, é¢ rocovroy éAridwy 
guov BeSwroc. Ty yao av kal pslCov 
Aa’ av 7 col, dia TbyNG ToLACGd iw; 
guol matnp piv I1dAuBoc nv Kopiviioc, 
piitno O& Mepdrn Awple. trydunv © avijo 
aorwy péylatoe TwY ékel, Moly poe TOXN 
road éréotn, Oavyacat piv akia, 
oTOUeNS YE mévToL Tie gune ovK aka. 
avijo yap év oelrvore ww UreoTANDOcic wéOy 
kasi rap’ olvw, wAacrTo¢ we Einv Tarol. 
kayo BapuvOete rijv wiv ovoay apéoav 
udduc katécxov' Daréog & iwy wéAac 
untpoe warode T HAEyxov’ of 6? ducPdpwe 
Tovvedog yyov TH pEDEvTe TOV Adyov. 
kayo, Ta pév kelvow érepréunrv, duwe & 
ExmGé pw at TOVO" Uoeiowe yao ToAd. 
Aabog dE pntpd¢ Kai waTode TopEbouat 
TlvOnde. cat we 6 PoiBoe wv pév ixdunv 
ariuov ééreupev, GAAa 0 abAca 
kal dava kal duatnva mpovgpavy Aéywv, 
we pntol uév xpeln we py Piva, yévocg & 
atAnrov avOowrorcr SnAwoom’ Soar, 
povede & étaolunv Tov puredcavtoe mrarpde. 
kayo "raxobcac tavta tiv KooivGiav 
Gorpoic To AowTOV ékuEeTpovpEVvoe xOdva 
Edevyov, EvOa uynror dWoluny Kakwv 
Xonguwy dveldn TwY Euw@y TEAOUMEVA. 
oteiywy © ikvovpat rovede Tovs YwooUE, EV OIC 
av Tov Tupavvoy TovToY bAAVGDa Aéyetc. 
kal col, yivat, Tradrnfic cow. touTAne 
or av Sebi THCS Gdoroowy TéAag, 
évravOa por Kove te Kami TwALKne 
avnp amnung tuBeBwe, olov ad dic, 
vynvriaGov’ Kak ddou pw 6 8 jyeuov 
avto¢e 8 6 mpécsuc med¢ Biav hAauvérny. 
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806 


808 


812 


816 


820 


824 


828 


832 


836 


840 


844 


Kayw TOV ExTOETOVTA, TOV TPOXNAATHY, 
taiw o: doyic’ Kal pw’ 6 mpéaf3uc we doa, 
dxou Tapaotsiyovta Tnonaac, pécov 
\ - 
Kapa durXoic KévTooi pov KaQixero. 
> ‘ # 7wW > ‘ ? 
ov pny lon y Eriaev, adda ovvTdépwe 
OKiTTOW TUTE EK THCOE KELOOS UTTLOC 
péone amine evOde éxxuAlvecrac’ 
2 b ? , a ad , 
xrelvw O rove Ebumavrac. et 08 Tw Eévy 
oh 
ToUTw mpochke Aaiw Te avyyEvic, 
tig TOvOE y’ avdpog viv Er aOAWrEvoc, 
tig éxOpo0daiuwv padAov av yévoir’ avijo ; 
7 ~ 
w pn Eévwv eeote und aorwy tiva 
dduote SéxecOa, und? roocpwveiv riva, 
’ Q =~ o > » ” Q 10 ” HAA = 
weiv 0 am olkwv. Kai Tad’ ovric adXAog Hv 
A> N 9% 9 ~ , S > A e 9 , 
Ryo “m guavtw Tacd apag 6 mpogriOeic. 
Aéxn 62 Tov Davdvroe Ev yepoiv éuaiv 
aivw, Ov @vmep WAEr. ap Epuv Kakde 5 
ap ovyxt mac dvayvoc; ei me XoN puyetv, 
kal wor duydvte pore TOUS Euove idetv, 
ph we éuBaredecv marpidog’ 7) yaporg pe Oet 
ntode Guyivat kal waréoa karaxtavéety 
IIdAuBov, d¢ eépuae xabsOpelé ue. 
ao’ ovK am’ wuov tavra daipovde Tic av 
, > > ¥ ‘ HW WA bd , A\6 > 
kplivwy é avdpl Twd av do8oin Adyov; 
py Onra, un Ont’, & Oe@v ayvov oéBac, 
Toouue Ta’THY Nueoav’ GAN &k Bporav 
iN) ~ 
Batnv agavtog rpdabev, i} roravd’ idsiv 
KnAid tuavTy ovupopac agrypévny. 
- ~ , 
XOP. nyiv pév, wvak, rar’ oxvnp’ Ewe & 
av ovv 
\ ~ 4 >] 4 ~ 93 , 
Too¢ TOV mapdvrog exuabne, Ex’ tArida. 
OI. kat pry rocovrov tori uot tie éAmidoc, 
tov avopa Tov Borioa mpocuEivat udvov. 
10. wepacpuévov 6: tic roof 1% moo8upia; 
‘ 7 Q ¢ ~ 
Ol. tye d:dabw o”* fv yao evoeOy AEywv 
gol taur’, Eywy’ av éxmepevyoinv raboc. 
~ bod 
10. rroiov dé pou mepiaady Kovcac Adyov; 
Ol. Anorag Epackec avrov avooac évvérey 
Wc viv karaktelvetav. et ev OUD Ere 
4 s > A > - ? b] , 3? 
AgEa tov avrov aoOudv, ovK eye ’kravov. 
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872 


876 


880 


883 


SOSOKAEOYS [845—8a7. 


+] X é 7A v - AA - # 
ov yao yévour’ av tie ye Tote ToAAOI¢ ioc. 
ci d avoo’ Ev oidGwvov addjoe, capac 

~ € 
TouT éoTiv Hon ToUpyov eic gue pérov. 

> , ~¢ ,  f “WW o°: , 

10. add’ we gavév ye tovT0¢ Wd éxicraco, 
KOUK EotLv avTw@ TOUTS y Ex(aXEiv wadww. 
TOALC yap Kove’, OVK EyYW dn, TAOE. 
ei O° ovv re KakTpérotro Tou modaUev Adyou, 

A 
ovrot Tor, wvat, tov ye Aatov ddévov 
a dixaiwe opOdv, dv ye Aokiac 
tele YOHvat tratdog && guov Gaveiv. 
kalrot viv ov Keivdg y 6 dbaTnvdg Tore 
9 > ’ ’ A 4 v 
karéxtav’, aAX’ avroc mapoev wAErO. 
wor ovxXl pavrélag y Gv ovre THO EyH 
BrAéLaw’ Gv ovver’, ovre THO Gv Voreoov. 
Ol. nadwe voutZeac. adr’ Guwe tov épyarny 
- ~ > ~ 
wéuipov tiva oteAovvTa, und: TOUT adne. 
, , », >» b 7 
10. wéupw raytvac” add’ iwpev éc ddpove. 
’ a 
ovdev yao av moakai’ av wy ov aol pidov. 
XOP. Ei por Evvein pépovte poipa trav ev- 
cerrov ayvetav Adywv _— (ao. a’.) 
Epywv TE TaVTWY, WY VOMOL TOOKELYTAL 
e 
viplrodec, ovpaviar 
>? 920 , v Ww 
de aiféoa rexvwAévrec, Gv "OdAuvpTo 
TaTHO UGVOC, OVEE VIV 
Ovara picte avépwv 
” >a Ul , - . 
ETUKTEV, OVOE ntrore AGOa KaTaKoLUacy 
péyac év robroic Ded, odd: ynodoxet. 
¢ ~ 
UBore gurebee répavvor UBprc, st wodrAAODV 
vmeoTAnsOy parav, (avriorp. a’.) 
“ 
& 7 wikaipa pnd: cuudépovra, 
> ~ 
axodraroy sicavaao 
> 
aioe amdérouov woovcev sic avayKar, 
bd > 
Ev? ov rodt xoncipy 
Xpiira. rd kadwe & Exov 
TOA maAatopa phrore Avoat Oebv airovmat. 

A 

Oedv ov AjEw Tor? mooaraTav icxwv. 

> 

el O& ric Uréoorra XEpaiv 7 Adyw TopEvETaL, 

, 
? , Qa , ¢ (orp. p ‘ 
Alxac apdBnroc, ovd? dayudvwv fon ofBwr, 
e ~ 
Kaka viv EXolTo poloa, 
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888 


892 


896 
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908 
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duemdtpou yaw yxALdac, 

gi a) TO Képdoc KEpdavel Suaiwe 

kal Twv acénrwv Epeerat, 

Soy 20: oe , 

7 Tov aDixrwy erat paracwv. 

tic ttt wor év roicd dvip Oupwv BéAn 

evéerar Puxac apubverv ; 

ei yap ai ro.aide moagec ripat, th det we xo- 


pevev ; 
ovK Ett TOV aOcKxrov slur yac ém’ oupaddyv oé- 
Pwr, - (dvriarp. [3’.) 


ovo é¢ tov 'APaitor vadv, vvd? trav Odvprlav, 
ei un) TadE XELOdOELKTA 
Tacw apydce porote. 
GAN’, & kparivwy, eirep 607 dxobee, 
Zev, wavr avacowy, py AaBor 
ot Tav Te cav abdavaroy aitv apxav. 
p9ivovra yap IlvOdypnora Aatov 
Bésgar’ Earpovow Hon, 
Kovoauov tiysaic “AmdéAXAwy éugaric® Eppa oe 
ra Ocia. | 
10. Xwpace avaxrec, dd€a poe tapecraOn 
vaove ixéoBar Sayidvwv, rad’ év yspotv 
atégn AaBoboy xamiOupcauara. 
tov yap atpe Auudv Oidizrouc ayav 
Avraiat Tavtolacty’ ov STroi avijo 
Evvoue Ta Kalva TOI¢ WaAat. TEkualpETat, 
arr’ zor row Aéyovros, ei PoPouc Aé you. 
Sr ovv mapaivove ovd:y é¢ méov ToL, 
moog a, & Abxet’ "AroAXov, ayyxtatoc yao él, 
ixerig agtypae roicds ody Karebypacry, 
drwe Avow Tw’ hyuev svayhn wepyc’ 
We vUY OkvOUPEY TavTEc ExTEeTANYpEVOY 
ketvov Aémtovtec, we KuBeovaTny vewe. 
ATTEAO®X. 
ap av rap’ tuwy, & Eévor, uabou’ Sov 
Ta TOV TUpavvOV SupaT ~otiv Oidlrov ; 
padtora © avrov etrat, si Katia Grov. 
XOP. oréyat piv atde’ Kavtoc Evoor, & Eeve 
yuvy Of phrnp Hee Tv Kelvou Téxvwr. 
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940 
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960 


TOPOKAEOYS [929—961. 
AT. aA odABia re xat Edv orABlore ast 


yévoir’, txelvou 7 ovea travreAn¢ Sapuap. 
10. atrwe &: kai ob y’, & Ev aktoc yao ei 
Tig everrelac ovvex. adda poal drov 
xouZwy agi—a, xe re onunva Gédrwv. 
AT. dyaOa Sdpore re kat wéce TH ow, yovat. 
10. ra rota ravra; mode tivocg 0 agrypévoc; 
AI. & rii¢ KopivOov. rd 8 tmog ovtepw 
Taxa 


‘Hdoto pév, Tw O oOvK av, aayadrAac¢ 8 iowe. 


10. ri © for; molav dbvamw OO Exe &- 
TAH 3 

AI. répavvoy airév ovmiywpiot x Povo 

tic loOuiag orhacovow, we nudar’ éxél. 

10. ri 0’; ovy 6 mpéoBuc [1dAuBog éyxparne 
ETL 5 

AI’. ov dir’, ered viv Bavarog év ragpote EXE. 

10. wae eitac; 4 TéOvnxe TdAuBoc, & yé- 


ov ; 
AI. & py Aéyw radnBéc, aba Oaveiv. 
10. & mpdcrod’, odyi Seamdry Tad we TaxuC 
uorovea AfEac; @ Oewv pavteduara, 
iv’ éoré rovroy Oldirouc mada rpguwy 
TOV Gvop Epevye py KTavot’ Kal viv GoE 
moog Tig TUNG GAWAEV OVE TOVS U7. 
Ol. & piArarov yuvatxde “loxaorne Kapa, 
ti pw eerréuw devpo rwvde Owpatwv 5 
10. dxove ravdgd¢ roves, kal oxdret KAbwr, 
Ta céuv iv yee TOU Geov paytedpara. 
Ol. ovrog 88 tig wor zori, kai ri woe AEyer; 
10. & tie KopivOov, warépa rov ody ayye- 
@y 
we ovuk Er’ dvra []1dAu3ov, add’ oAwdAdra. 
OI. ré oye, Gi’; avrdg poe od onuhvuc ye- 


vou. 
-~ -~ - b ’ - 
AI. & rovro T PWTOV O€t m amayyeiAa ca- 
@¢ 


9 
7 os 
ev to 8” txeivoy Oavacimorv BeSnxdra. 
Ol. wérepa ddrorowv, }} vdcou EvvadAayy; 
AT’. ouixpa radad omar evvade porn. 
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962 


964 


972 


976 


980 


984 


988 


992 


OI. vdcoe 6 rAnuwr, we Eotxev, EpOiro. 
AI’. kai tw waxpw ye oupuperpobpEvoc xYodvy. 
Ol. pev ped, ri dnr av, & ybvat, cxoroird 
Tle 
‘ 4 € bal ‘ ¥ 
thy [lv@épavriv Eorlav, } rode avw 
kAaZovrag bpvic, ov vonynTov tyo 
xTaveiy EueAAov martépa Tov tudv; 6 8 Gaver 
? , ‘ ~ > ‘ 7 #Q > , be 
kevOer karw dn yg’ Eyo & 68 évOad_ 
aavatoc Eyxoue, — el te un THR THOw 
karép Oi ovrw & av Oavwv ein ’E guov. — 
\ > = f. ‘\ , 
7a © ovv tapdvta ovAAaBwv Oeoricuara 
~” 7c 4 ” > ’ 4 
keira trap’ “Ardy TdAuBog ake ovdevdc. 
10. ovKouy éyw cot ravra Te0vAEyov mdAaL; 
Ol. nidac’ tye 8 ry oePe Tapnyounv. 
10. un viv er’ avr pndév tc Bundy Barre. 
OI. cat we rd pntpd¢e AéKrpov OvK OKveEIDY 


pe 08 § 
10. ri & av goBoir avPowmoc, w ra rig 
ToXNC 


Karel, mpdvoia © zativ ovdevoe cagic; 

eikg Kpartorov Cnv, Swe Svvairo tic 

av & sig ta pntpoc pH poov vuudeduara. 

ToAXol yao Hon Kav ovelpaow Boorwy 

unrpt EvvevvacOncay. dddra trav? bry 

tao’ oveéy tort, paora Tov Biov déoet. 
OI. xaAwe aravra rar av telpynrd cor, 

ei pny KUpEL Gwo’ 1H TEKOVGa’ vUV O eet 

Cp Tao’ dvaykn, Kei KaAwe A€yelc, oKveEiv. 
IO. wat pv péyac y ofPadudc of rarpdc 

Tapot. 
OI. péyac, Evvinu™ adda tne Cwone poBoe. 
AI. rofac dé kal yuvatkde éxposeio® urep ; 
OI. Mepdrne, yepate, TldAuBoc ic wee 
pera. | 

AT. ri & Ear’ ixelvng tuev tc PdBov dévov; 
Ol. OehAaroy pavrevpa deavdv, w Eéve. 
AI. 7 pnrév; 7 ovyxi Osmrdv aAAov eidévac; 
OI. padtora ele yap pe Aogiag Tot? 

XoOnvat peynva pynrpl THuavrod, TO TE 


996 warpwov alua xEpat raic euaic EXEtv. 
- D2 


D 


28 TOPOKAEOY> [997—1024. 


997 wy ovvey’ 4 KopivOocg 2 tuov mada 
pakpav amwxeir’® evtvyoc pév, GAd’ duwe 
ra Twv TEKOvTwy Supal’ Hororov PAérev. 
1000 «= AI. yao rad’ oxve KeiDev oP ardrronte 5 
OI. warpdg re xoySwv pH povede sivat, yé- 
pov. 
AL. ri dr’ dyad ody2 Tovde Tov PdPov a’, 
avag, 
ielrep evvouc HADov, 2EeAvoaunv 3; 
1004 «OI. kal pv xaou y av aflav AaBote nov. 
AI. xat jv paAtota rovr’ agedpunv, dre 
cov mpoc Odpoug EADdvTo¢ ey moagatui Tt. 
Ol. adN ovror clue roicg puretoacty y dpov. 
1008 AI’. & mat, xadwe a SHAog ovdK eid Th 
dpae. 
Ol. wwe, & yepaé; mode Bewr, dtdacKé pé 
AT. ei ravde gevyete ovveK’ sic olkouc [Lo- 
Activ. 
Ol. rapBev ye wh por PoiBoc ery cagie. 
1012 «= AT’. §. pn placua trav gutevodvtwv AaBne ; 
Ol. 0 avtd, mpéofsu, rovrd pw’ sicael po- 
él. 
AI. dp’ oic8a Sra mode Sikne ovdiy rpé- 
pw 5 
Ol. wag & ody, waig y ci rHvde yevvnrwv 
EDUD } 
1016 «= AT’. S0obven’ Hv cor 1dAvBoc obdev ev yéver. 
Ol. wwe slrac; ov yap. ldAuBoc eépuoé 
MES | 
AI’. ov paddov ovdéy rovde tavdpde, add’ 
ioov. 
OI. kal rwe 6 pbaac 2 icou tw pnoevt ; 
1020 AI. GAN ov o° éyelvar ovr éxeivog, ovr 
éyw. 
OI. GAN avrt rov 8) waida pw wvouaZero § 
AT. 8epdv ror, tot, rev tuov xEpov da- 
wv. 
Ol. Ka @O am GArAng yElpdc Eoreptev 
Meya ; 
1024 «= AI. » yap moiv avrov terrace’ amratola. 
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1025 «= OI.s at © éutoAnoac, 7H Tuyo p avty oi- 
owe ; 
AT. evowy varaia tv KiBaip@vog mrvyxaic. 
OL. Sn 0 d: mpd¢ Ti TobcdE TOE Té- 
TOUC } 
1028 «= AI. évrav® dpsiote romviore trecrarouy. 
Ol. wotmuny yao jo8a kami Onreia wAGVHG; 
AI’, cov y’, & rékvov, swrip ye.tTw Tér év 
pdvy. . 
Ol. ri & adyog toxovr’ év Kaxoic pe Aan PBa- 
VELC 5 
1032. AI’. rodwy av do0oa paptupjouev ta od. 
Ol. otuot, rf rovr apxatov évvéree Kakdv ; 
AT. Abw o& Exovra duardpove Todoiv axpuae. 
OI. davdv y dvedog orapyavwy aveAdunv. 
1036 «6 AI. Gor’ wvouaabne ix riyne rabrne Se Ei. 
OI. & mpd¢ Ve@v, rede pnTpdc, } TarpOC, 


poacov. 

AT. otk of8* 6 dove d2 rar’ zuovd Awov 
poovet. 

OI. 1 yao wap’ adAov p’ EXafec, vd’ avroc 
TUKWY § 


1040 AI’. ovK, adda tomy addog éxdidwat pot. 
, OL. rig obrog; 7 Karors8a SyAWoa Adyy; 
AI. roy Aaiov dirovu tic wvopudZero. 
Ol. 4 Tov rupavvou tigde yng waAa Tor 5 
1044 AI. padtora. rovrou rdvdpde ovToe Hv ornp. 
Ol. 4 Kaar ere Cov ovrog, War ideiv éué ; 
AT. upsic y aptor’ eideir’ Gv obmiyworor 
Ol. torw tic buwy Tw TapeoTwTwr TéArag, 
1048 deric Karowds Tov Bornp’, dv évvéret, 
git’ ovv iw aypwr, site kavOad sicdwyv ; 
onunval’, we 6 Katpoc evpijcBat rade. 
XOP. olua piv ovdév’ addAov, 7 Tov & 
aypwv, 
1052 dv xaparevec rydaGev sictdeiv' arap 
0 av rad ovx HKtor’ av “loxastn déyou 
OI. ybvat, voeic éxtivov, dvriv’ dotiwe 
porsiy épiéucaba rov O ovrog AéyeL; 
1056 «10. ri 8, Our’ eire 3 pundév évrpamge. Ta 8 
Dd 3 
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1057 pnbévra BovAow unde peuvgoPa parnv. 
OI. ov« av yévorro Tov, brwe ty AaBov 
onusia Toa’T, OV dave TovpoY yévuc. 
1060 10. ju) rodc¢ Dew, eirep Tt TOU cavrov Biouv 
Khoa, parebane rov8™ Gd1¢ vodova éyw. 
OI. Oapoe. od piv yap, ov8 éav tyw ’k rpirng 
untpdc gave rpldovAoc, éxpavel Kaki. 
1064 10. duwe riBov po, Aicoouat’ pH Spa rade. 
Ol. ovk av miBoiuny pH ov rad’ exuabciv 


sapwe. 
10. kai pnv poovovca y’ & ta AwoTa cor 
Aéyu. 


OI. ra Awora rolvuv ravra w adyive mada. 

1068 10. & dveworp’, Oe whore yvolne oc él. 

OI. a&e rig 2O@v Sevo0 Tov Borijpa por; 
rabrnv © gare wAovalw yaloay yéve. 
10. iod io’, Starnve’ rovTo yap o Exw 

1072 udvov mpocereiv, GAAo 8 ovr0l’ barepov. 

XOP. ri more PéBnxev, Oldlrove, vr 
ayptac 
a&aca Abrng H yun; Sédory’ Swe 
wn ’k TH cwwTne Tied avappHee Kaka. 

1076 Ol. éroia ypyZa pyyvirw* rovpov & éyw, 
él opikodv ort, orréou idsiv BovAhcopat. 
avtn © lowe, ppovel yap we yuvy péya, 

THY OuCcyéveay Thy guy aicybvera. 

1080 éyw 0 guavrov maida tig Toxne vépwr 
THE EV CLdovaNE, OvK aTiuacOhoomat. 

Tig yao wépuKxa pnrodc’ of OF ouyyEevelc 
Minvéc we puxpov kal péyay Swwotcav. 

1084 rovdcds 8 expde ovK av 2EEADow’ Ere 
tot adAXoo’, wore ur) Kuabeiv rovmov yévoc. 

XOP. Elmeo tym pavric tipi cal xara yuw- 

Env tore, (orp.) 

1088 ov rov “Odvurov, amsipwv, &® KiBapwr, od« 
Evel TAY aUpLOV 

tavoéAnvov, pn ov of ye Kal TaTowTav Oidizou 

1092 kai Tpopov kal pytio avéev, 

Kal xopsvecBat TO0C NUWY, we trinoa Pépovra 
TOLC EuUOiC TUPAaVVOIC. 


) 
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1096 inte Poie, coi d2 ravr’ apéor’ ein. 
tle of, rékvov, tig o ErikTe TAY paKOgLWwYwY 
apa, (avriorp.) 
1100 lavd¢g dpecorBara warode meAacbkio’, i oi y 
EVVATELOA TLC 
Ao€kiov; rw yao wAaKeg ayodvouot wTaca pirat’ 
1104 cif 6 KuAAdvac avacowy, 
a? & Baxystog Oeb¢ vaiwy tm’ axowy doéwy 
evonua oéGar’ Ex Tou : 
1108 Nuudav “EXccwvidwv, ale rAsiora cuprralZeu. 
Ol. Ei yon re kamé, wy EvvaddAdEavra tw, 
motoec, craQuacba, tov Borip’ doav doxw, 
1112 Gvrep wada Gnrovpev. Ev TE yap pwakow 
ynoat Evvdde rwde ravdpl obuperooc, 
adAwe te Tove ayovrac WcTE oiKéTaC 
Eyvwk guavrou' TH 0 émiothun ob pou 
1116 moovyolg Tay’ av Tov, Tov Borin’ idwv apo. 
XOP. Fyvwxa yap, cad tof’ Aaiov yao thy, 
elrep Tic GAXOg, TLaTOE WE VOMEUE avio. 
OI. ot mpwr gpwrw, tov Kopiviiov Eévov, 
1120 4 Tdvde poatee ; 
AT. rovrov, Sviep eicopac. 
OI. ovroc ov, rpéoSu, Sevod por pwova BAé- 
Tw 
bo avo éywrw. Aaiov ror’ jaba ob; 


@EPATION. 


fy SoVAOG, OK WyTde, aAN’ olKot Tpadgelc. 
1124 Ol. Zoyov peptuvev roiov, 7 Biov tiva; 
OE. roluvace ra wAsiora rou Biov Evveard- 
pny. | 
OI. ywpoe padcora rode riot Ebvavdog wv; 
OE. nv piv KiBapwv, nv 88 modcxwoog d- 


Toc. 
1128 Ol. rv dvdpa révd ovv olofa rHdé mov 
paber ; 
OE. ri xpiua Spwvra; mwotov avdpa kai AéE- 
yéte 3 


OI. réve’, de mapeoriv. 4 EvvadddEac ri 
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1131 OE. ovy dare y cimeiv tv raye pvnune bro. 
1132. AI. xovdéy ye Oatua, déoror’. adn tyw 
cagwe 


ayvor avauviow viv. ev yao old’ Sr 
karotdev, muog Tov KiBatpwvog rérov 
6 piv Surrotor romviotc, éyw 8 Evi 
1136 érAnotaZov rwde Tavdpl tpsic bAovC 
&& npog tig aoxroupov éxunvoue xodvouc’ 
Xéeguwva & dn rayarT eic Eravr éyw 
hAavvov, ourde Tr ic ra Aatov orabua. 
1140 Aéyw te robTwv, 7 ov AEyw TEeTpaypEVOD 5 
OE. Aéyere adnOn, xatwrep ix waxpov yodvov. 
AI. pé0' civ? viv, rér olcBa maida pol tiva 
dove, we tuavrw Opéuua OpeWaiuny zy ; 
1144 OE, rl 0 tori; wpd¢ ri rovro rovmog isro- 
otic 5 
AT. 68 éoriv, & "rav, xetvoc, S¢ rér fw 
véoc. 
OE. ovk sic 6AcOp0v 3 ov owwmrhoag Ect ; 
OI. a, un KdéAaZe, roéc Bu, rdve’, eel Ta od 
1148 detrae koAacrov paddov, n Ta TOVS En. 
OE. rho, & péorote SearroTwy, apagTavw 5 
OL. ovx évvérwy rov raid, dv ovrog icrooe. 
OE. déye yap eidwe ovdév, GAN adAwe To- 
vel. 
1152 OI. ob rod¢ xaow piv ovk éosic, kAaiwy Oo 
totic. 
OE. wn Oira, wed Dewy, tov yépovra p 
aixlon. 
Ol. ovx we raxoc tig rovd atoarpipe  xé- 
pac ; 
OE. dbarnvoc, avrt rov; ri mpocyoryZwv 
pabeiv ; 
1156 OL. rév raid’ Zwxac TwWd’, Sv ovTOE ioropEt 5 
OE. wx" drA~cOae S WpeArov Hd Tinéog. 
Ol. add’ sic 140° HEE, pr) A€ywv ye rovver- 
KOV. 
OE. wodAW ye paddov, Hv doacw, didAXv- 


? 


pat. 
1160 OI. avo 00, we Foren, sig rorBac eg. 
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1161 OE. ob dir Eywy, addr cizov, we Sotny 
waXat. 
Ol. rd0ev AaBew; oixsiov, 7’E GAXov rivde; 
OE. guov piv oun Eywy’, edeEaunv O€ rov. 
1164 Ol. rivoce moAirwv Trwvee, Kak Tolac oréyne; 
OE. un moedc Oedv, ph, Séorol, iordpe 
wréov. 
OI. dAwAag, et ce ravr’ éohoouat wad. 
OE. rev Aatov roivuv tig jv yevvnuarwvr. 
1168 OI. 7 SovAog, Ff kéivou Tig éyyeviig yey 5 
OE. oluor, rode avtro y’ sii ty Seiv@ Aé- 
yeu. 
OI. xaywy’ axovev. GAN Suwe axovoriov. 
OE. xelvou yé rou 84) maic KANTO? 4 8 Eow 
1172 KadAXor’ Gv eizrot of) yuri) Tad we EXEL. 
Ol. 7 yap Sidwow Hee cor; 
E. parrot’, avak. 
OI. we modc ti xpslac; 
; we avadwoatul vev. 
OI. rexovoa rAnpwr ; 
1176 OE. Oecparwy y dkvy Kaxov. 
OI. rolwv; 
OE. KTEvEiy viv TOdE TEKdvTaC HY Adyoe. 
Ol. mH¢ ofr apixac ty yéoovre THdE ob; 
OE. xarorrisac, & déoro®, we dAAnv yOdva 
Soxwv atolaey, adroc EvOev nv 6 2 
1180 kak’ sic péytor’ Eowoev. ci yap ovroc El, 
dv gnatv vito, tof décmorpOg yeyur. 
OI. tod iov’ ra avr’ av 2h capi. 
® PwC, TEAEUTAIOY GE mpocpAtpayu vv, 
1184 Gcri¢ Trépacpat pic tT ap’ ov od yonv, Edy 


oic T 
> - ¢ oo ¢ ° > y td 
ov xpnv durAor, ove ré pw odK FOE KTAVeD. 
1186 = XOP. ‘le yeveait Boordr, (oro. a.) 


we bag loa Kal TO undiy Zwoac évaprOne. 
tle yao, tle avio mAfov 
Tac cb bausebic pipet 
i TOCOUTOY Goov SoKElyv 
1192 kat ddfavr’ aroxAivar; 
TO aOv Tot Tapddeypy Exwy, 


34 SOPOKAEOY= [1194—-1225. 


) . ~ > , 
1194 roy cov daifova, rov cov, & TAaLov Oideroda, 


Boorwy 
oveev paxapiw* 
1196 deri ka UrepBorav (avrioro. a.) 
roécicac ixpareg mpoTou wavT evoaluovoc OA- 
Ov, 


w Zev, kara piv p0iaac 
Trav yaupwvuyxa trapQévov 
4 Yd > 9 ~ 
1200 Xonoppodv" Bavarwv 8 EuQq 
woa Tuyo? avicrac’ 
’ i QA A ~ 
é& ov kal Rea as KaXét 
tude, kal Ta péytar’ érepabne, taic peyaAatoty év 
OnBaocrw avaccwv. 
oo ’ V4 
1204 Tavuv o akoverv, tic abAwreooe ; (orp. B 
ti¢ aratc ayplac, tic év movolg 
Edvorxoc adAaya Biov ; 
iw kAevov Oidizou Kapa, 
1208 Wy péyag Ayah 
avroc HoKecev 
wat Kat Tarot 
QarapnrdrAy receiv, 
Tac tore, tac Tol ai marowal o aXoxec pé- 
‘ pev, TaAag, 
1212 oty zduvabnaav éc¢ TOTOVOE § 
.] ~ » > > ¢€ , > ¢ ~ ld ? 
ipevoé « axov? 6 av? dpwv xpdvoc, = (a 
date r dyauov yayov mada ~—— [rio to. B 
TEKVOUVTA Kal TEKVOUMEVOD. 
1216 iw Aaiaysvic Tékvov, 
bu > ow 
aide o , cis os 
, ? , , 
pnwor eldduav. 
dvpouat yap we 
> ae} 
meplarXr’ iaxéwy 
5 / ‘ > 9 4 D - > +» , 5) 
1220 eK GTOMAaTwY, TO ) d00bv ELTWEV, AVETVEVCA T 
ex ofGev 
kat katexolunoa Toupoy Oupa. 


EZATTEAO2. 
*Q vis peyltata TICGd ast TIUWMpEvOL, 
1224 of ‘oy axovoea0’, ola & sicdlec®, daov 0 
apeiate wévOog, eimen éyyevog Ett 


') 
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1226 rwy AaPdaketwy évrpémeabe Swyarwv. 
bd ~ 
oiuat yap ovr av “lorpov, ovre Paaw av 
1228 vipac kafapum thvde tTHv otéyny, boa 
xevQe, ra 0 autix’ cig TO PwE Pavel, Kaka 
EkOVTA KOUK KOUTA. TOY Of THUOVWY 
4 ~ ? a ~ > , 
paXota AvTove al Paves’ avGalperor. 
\ 
1232 XOP. Aclwee piv ovd a rodcbev HdeuEv, Td 
pn OU 
, > 4% : 4 > 9 raf 
Bapioroy iva’ modc 8 éexelvoiow ri oye 5 
EZ. 6 piv raxtoroe twv Adywv eireiv re kal 
~ ~ , 
pabeiv, réOvnxe Oetov loxaorne Kapa. 
1236 XOP. w dveradava, rode tivog mor’ airiac; 
EZ. avri mpo¢ avtig. tov 8? roaxBévrwy 
TO piv 
” >” . ©. 8 ’ , 
adylor ameoriy’ 1H yap Oye ov Tapa. 
Suwe O, Goov ye Kav enol wvhune Evt, 
1240 mevou Ta kelvne abAiacg waPhmara. 
_ ~ # 
étwe yao Ooyn xpwpévn wapnrAD Eow 
vowvos, ter EvVOU mpdc Ta VvUUdIKa 
AEXn, KOunv oTao augideElore axpaic* 
? > ed > ~ > 3 7 ty . 
1244 mbAac 8, drwe eichAD’, trippngac’ tow, 
kaXst tov Hon Adiov waAdat vexpdy, 
pvhpny tadawy orepuatwv Exous, Vp wy 
, 
Oavor piv avec, tiv 62 Tiktovoay Alot 
1248 Toi¢ olaw avrov dicrexvov matdoupyiav. 
~ , ~ 
yoaro © evvac, EvOa dtatrnvoc dird0vE 
> bd 
é& avdodc avopa kal rékv’ &k TéKVWY TEKOL. 
w Q 3 ~ o > 7 > io ’ SAA 
WTWE Mev EK TWYO OUK ET O10 amdAXAUTAL. 
~ A > 7 PANY 4 e ,? v 
1252 Powy yao &iceTatoev Oidtirove, up ov 
ovK iv TO Kelvync EkPeacacOa Kaxdv" 
> > > ] b] ~ ~ , 9 - 
arr sic txeivov wepiToAovvr éAsbooopev. 
~ , ~ - ~ 
poira yao, nuac Eyxoc eEairwv Topety, 
1256 yuvatka 7’ ov yuvaika, pytTpwav © Grou 
kiyot OurAny apoupay ov TE Kal TEKvwDv. 
Avecwrvri © avrw Sayudvuwv Sefkvual ric’ 
-~ ray ~ 
ovdeic yao avoowy, of Taphpev eyyiOev. 
1260 devov 0 avcag, we bpnynrov Tivde, 
, ~ > 2 », »? \ 4 
moAac Surdaic 2vnAar™ éx O& tuOpévwy 
~- ~ >] 
EkAve koiAa kAyOoa, kaytinret oréyy. 
ov On KoguaaTHy Thy yuvaik’ Eceidopuer, 
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997 dy obvey’ 2 KopivOoc 2 tuov mada 
paxpav amwkeir® evTvxwe pév, AAA’ duwe 
ra Tov TexdvTwy Supal’ Hotorov Aémev. 
1000 «= AI. # yao rad’ xvev KeiBev joP ardrroAte 3 
Ol. warpd¢ re yoyZwv pH poved¢ eivar, yé- 
pov. 
AL. rt dar’ dyad ovyt Tovde Tov Pdfov o’, 
avaé, 
tmelrep evvove iAPov, edvoaunv 5 
1004 Ol. Kal pv xdouv 7’ Gv abiav AaBore epov. 
AI’. xat py padtora rovr’ agixouny, mw 
cov mpoc ddpuove EADdvTo¢e ev moagatul Tt. 
Ol. aAN odor’ ciut roig puTebaacty y' Spor. 
1008 AI’. & mai, kaAwe el dnAog ovK siowe rh 
dpae. 
Ol. wwe, & yeoaé; mode Dear, didacké [Ee 
AT. ei ravde pebyeto over’ tig olkoug pO- 
Aciv. 
Ol. rapBav ye uh por PoiBoc 2EAOy cagie. 
1012 AT’. §. pn placua tov gutevodvtwr AaBye 5 
Ol. avtTd, mpéofsu, TouTd pw sicaet po- 
i. 
AI’. do’ oic8a Sara mode dlkne ovedey Tpé- 
pew 5 
Ol. rae 8 ody, waic ¥ si rHVOE yevvnTov 
Emuv ; 
1016 = AT’. S00bvex’ Hv cor dAvBoc ovdey év yévee. 
Ol. wae simacg; ov yap IldAuBoc éeépuaé 
MES 
AI. o8 paddAov ovbdiv rovde tavdpde, add’ 
gov. 
Ol. kal rie 6 piaac 2 iaov Tw pnoevt ; 
1020 AI’. add’ ov o° éyelvar’ ovr exéivog, ovr’ 
eyw. 
Ol. GAN avrt rov 34 waida pw wvouaZero 
AI. d0pdv ror, ich, trav tuov xXEpov dAa- 
Busy. 
OI. xa’ ds am aGdrdAncg yepde EorepSev 
peya ; 
1024 «= AT’. » yap wplv abrov tkérao’ amaidla. 
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1025 Ol. ad & éumoAnoac, } ruyev p avty o- 
we; 
AT’. evowv varaiatc tv KiBato@vog mrvyxaic. 
OL. woomdpeac 2 rpdc¢ ti robede rove rd- 
TOUC } 
1028 «= AI. évrav® dpeloie romviorg tmeorarovuv. 
Ol. mommy yao jo8a kari Onreia rAGVHE | 
AI. cov y’, & rékvov, swrhp ye. tw Tér év 
pdvy. . 
Ol. ri & adyog tayovr’ év Kaxoic we Aauf3a- 
VELC $ | 
1032 AI. rodwv av dp9pa paprupfoer Ta oa. 
OI. oto, ri rovr apxatov évvéete Kakdv ; 
AT. Abw o Exovra dtardpovg rodoty axpuae. 
OI. devdv y dvedoc cragyavwy aveAdunr. 
1036 «= AI’. Bar’ wvouacbne tx roxne rabrne Se Ei. 
Ol. & mode Oewv, rode pnTpdc, } TarTpOCE, 


podoov. 

AT. ov of8* 6 dove d2 ravr Euov Awov 
poovet. 

OI. 1 yap wap’ GdAov p’ EAaPec, ovd adrocg 
TUXWY $ 


1040 AI’. ovK, adAa Tommny GAdog Edidwat port 
. OL. rhe otro; 7 Karoe8a SnAGoa Adyy; 
AI. rev Aaiov dirovu tig wvoudZero. 
Ol. 1 rov rupavvou rigde yng waAat wore 5 
1044 AI. padtora. rovrou ravdpdc ovroe nv (ornp. 
Ol. # xaar Ere Cav ovrog, Wor ideiv eué ; 
AT. tpsic y apo’ eideir’ Gv ovmixworor. 
Ol. torw tic buoy tev TapecTwTwr TéAdag, 
1048 Scri¢ karowde Tov Borip’, dv évvéret, 
eir’ ovv im aypwyr, site cavOad cicrdwy 5 
onunval’, we 6 xatpd¢ evpinoBat rade. 
XOP. oluac piv ovdév’ aAXov, H Tov z& 
aypwv, 
1052 Ov kdparevec tydbev sicideiv' arap 
nO av rad odx Hxtor’ Gv “loxaorn Aéyou 
OI. yévat, votic éxetvov, Svtiv’ aoptiwe 
podgiv epiéucc0a rov O ovrog AéyEt; 
1056 «10. rid, Gur elres pndév évtpamye. ra Oe 
Dd 38 


30° ZTOPOKAEOYS [1057—1095. 


1057 pybévra BobrAow und? pepvjoOa parnv. 
OI. ovK av yévoiro 1008’, brwe tye AaBov 
oniéia ToLavT’, OV dave ToUMdY yévuC. 
1060 10. ya) tpod¢ Dew, elrep Tt TOV cavTov Biou 
Khost, patebane rov8™ adig vosova éyw. 
Ol. Oapoe. od piv yap, odd tay tyw’k rpitng 
pntodc gavw rpldovdog, éxpavel Kakh. 
1064 10. duwe mov por, Alocomat’ pH Spa rade. 
OI. ovk Gv miBoiuny pr ov rad expuabeiv 


capwe. 
10. kai pnv goovovca y & ta AWwoTa oor 
Aéyw. 


OI. ra Awora rolvuv ratra pw adyive mada. 
1068 10. & ddverorp’, Be uhrore yvoing d¢ él. 
OI. a&e rig ELOWv Sevpo Tov Bornpa por; 
ratrnv © gare wAovolw yxaloey yévet. 
10. iod iod, déarnve’ tovTo yap o Exw 
1072 udvov mpocereiv, GAAo & ovr08’ barepov. 
XOP. ri more PBéBnxev, Oidtrove, Um’ 
ayptac 
g5aca Avrng n yuvh ; dédoryx’ Swe 
un ’k THC cLwTHe Tied avappHee Kaka. 
1076 «Ol. érota ypyZa puyvirw* rovpov & eyo, 
Kel opkody iotl, oreo ideiv BovAhcopuat. 
avtn o lowe, ppovel yap we yuu méya, 
THY Oucyéveay Ty tun aioxoverat. 
1080 tym & guavrov maida rie Téyne vénwv 
THE EV CLOOvaNE, OVK aTisacOhoopat. 
tic yap wépuKa pntodc’ of O& avyyeveic 
Bipvécg we ptKpov Kal péyav dwwotoav. 
1084 roocgde 8 expe ovK Gv eEEADoww’ Ere 
tor aAAoo’, wore un Kuabciv rodvpov yévog. 
XOP. Eimep éy® pavric cil cal xara yrw- 
unv tore, (oro.) 
1088 ov Tov “OAuurov, amsipwv, © KiBaipwr, od« 
Evet TAY aUpLoV 
TavotAnvoy, fi) ov of ye Kal TaTowTav Oidirou 
1092 kai Toopov kal pntéo’ ave&ev, 
kal xopevecPat rod nuwy, we éiwinga pépovra 
TOl¢ Euoic TUpaVVOIC. 
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1096 ine Poise, aol o& avr’ agéor’ ein. 
tie oe, Tékvov, Tic o Erikte Tav HaKxogiwvwy 
aoa, (dvtiotp. ) 
1100 Navo¢ dpeaoiPara TarTooc meAacOkio’, 7 oé Y 
evvdreiod Te 
Aoéiov 3 5 TW ‘yao whakeg ¢ ayodvopo taca pidac’ 
1104 ci’ 6 KuAAdvae a avdcowy, 
ad 6 _ Baxxeioc Dede vaiwy em axowy doéwv 
evpnua déEar’ Ex Tou 
1108 Nupzdav ‘EAcwvidwr, alc mAstota cupralZe. 
Ol. Ei Xen Te Kapé, BH SuvaA\dEavra Tw, 
t o€aSetc, orafuacba, Tov Borie’ dpav Sox, 
1112 Gvirep mada Cnrovpev. Ev rE yao paxow 
pigat Euvgder TepOE ravdol odpperooc; 
we TE TovG ayovrag weTED oixerac 
tyvune guaurov" ™m Oo emiorhun ob pou 
1116 moovyote ray’ av Tou, rov Bornp idwy TAO. 
XOP. é vwKa yap, aap’ tot: Aaiou yao iv, 
ElIrEp Te a dog, maro¢ we voueve avo. 
Ol. a? mpwr towrw, tov Kopiv&ioy Eévov, 
1120 # rdvde ppaZec ; 
AT. Tovtov, Ovmeo eicopac. 
Ol. ovrocg ob, mpécBu, dSevod por puove BAé- 
TW 
bo avo tywrw. Aaiov mor’ joba ob; 


@EPATION. 


ths SoiiAog, OUK WNTOS, avn’ olkot Tpagele. 
1124 OF. Epyov MEptuveov TOLoV, 7} Biov Tiva ; 
OE. troluvac ra tAkiora rov Biov Evverd- 
ibn. 
Ol. dpore pdAvora mooc rict Edvavdog & OV; 
OE. nv piv Kibapay, nv 88 rodcywpog Td- 


TOC. 
1128 Ol. rov avdoa rdévd ovv oloBa rHdé ov 
pad ; : 
OE. ri xpiua Spwvra; motov avdpa kai AéE- 
yELe 5 


OI. révd, Se mapeotw. he EvvadddEac ri 
TWe 3 | ; 
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1131 OE. ovy wore y cimeiv tv raxet uvnpne dro. 
1132 AI’. xovdéy ye Oatpa, Séoror’. GAN éyw 
capwe 
ayvar avauvijow viv. ev yao old’ Gre 
KaTowEev, nuoe Tov KiBatpwvoe rérov 
6 pév SurrAotor romuviotc, éyw O Evi 
1136 érAnolaZov rwde Tavdol rpEi¢g GAoUE 
& npoc tig aoxrovpov Exunvoug xodvouc’ 
xXéuwva & Hon rayar tic Exar’ tyw 
nAavvoy, ourde T sic ra Aatou oraua. 
1140 Aéyw te robTwv, 7} ov Aéyw TeMpaypEVOY $ 
OE. Aéyere adnOn, xalwrep éx paxpov yodvov. 
AI. géo’ cix? viv, tdér olc8a maida pol trva 
dove, we guautw Opéupa Ooebaiuny éye ; 
1144 OE. tl & éoris; wpd¢ ri rovro rovmog icro- 
OEtC 5 
AI. 68 éoriv, & "trav, xeivoc, d¢ rér jw 
véoc. 
OE. ovk sic 6AcOpov 3 ov owmrioac Ect ; 
Ol. a, uy KdAaZe, toésBv, rdve, érel Ta oa 
1148 detrat KoAacrov padAov, H Ta TOVO En. 
OE. rio, & déoote SeaTroTHv, apagravw ; 
Ol. ovx évvérwy rov raid, dv ovrog iaropst. 
OE. Aéye yap cidwe ovdév, ard’ GAdwe TO- 
vel. 
1152 OJ. od modc¢ yapw piv ov épeic, KAaiwy & 
épéic. 
OE. pH dita, trode Dewy, tov yépovra p 
aixloy. 
Ol. ovx we raxoe Tig TOUVs amoorpipe yé- 
pac; 
OE. Sébornvoc, avril rov; ti mpocyonGwy 
pabeiv ; 
1156 OI. row raid’ Zwxac Two, Sv ovTOg ioropEt 5 
OE. Fux drAéoba & wpedov 7Hd niépg. 
Ol. GAN ei 140° HEee, pa) A€ywv ye rovver- 
KO. 
OE. TroAAw ye padrdAov, Hv Podow, diAdrv- 


. 


pat. 
1160 OI. avijp 8, we Zorxev, tic rou3ac¢ eG. 
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1161 OE. ob dir Eywy, addr’ eizov, we Soinv 
waXat. 
Ol. wdGev AaBeiw; oixetov, 7'E GAXov rivde; 
OE. guov piv ovK Eywy’, cdcEaunv O€ Tov. 
1164 Ol. rivoce moArTév Twves, KaK Tolac oTéyne; 
OE. py tedc Gedy, ph, Séorol’, isrdpa 
wAéov. , 
OI. bAwAag, &t ce ravT gohooua wadw. 
OE. rev Aaiovu rotvuy tie Hv yevynparwv. 
1168 OI. 7 dovAoe, 7 Keivou Tic EVYEVNG YEyws $ 
OE. olor, mode avr y’ eiut ry deve Aé- 
yelv. 
OI. kaywy axobev. GAN Suwe axovariov. 
OE. xelvou yé rou 84 Taic eAnZeO> 4 8 Eow 
1172 kaAXuor’ Gv elrot of} yuvn Tad we EXEL. 
OI. 7 yap Sidwow Hee cor; 
E.  pdXduor’, avat. 
OI. we mode ti xpetac; 
: we avadwoatul viv. 
Ol. rexovoa TrAhpwr; 
1176 OE. Oecpatwv y Skyy KaKkwv. 
Ol. rolwv ; 
OE. KTEvely viv Tove TEekdvrac HY Adyoe. 
Ol. mwe dir’ apnxac ty yépovrt THOSE ob; 
OE. xarorricac, & déo709, we GAAnv x86va 
Soxov atolcey, adroc EvOev qv’ 6 82 
1180 kak’ sic pyar’ Eowoev. ei yap ovroc el, 
dv pov ovtog, tof décrorMog yeywr. 
OI. tod io’ ra wav’ av hx capi. 
® PWC, TEAEUTAIOY GE moocpAebay viv, 
1184 de¢ric Trépacpuat pic t ap dv ov xonv, dv 


ol¢ T 
ov xpnv dutAwy, ove ré pw odK FOE KTAVwY. 
1186 XOP. ‘lw yeveat Boorwr, (orp. a.) 


we bac ica Kai TO pndiy Zwoac evap. Bum. 
tio yap, tie avi mAéov 
rac alicstie pipe 
}} TOSOUTOY Scov SoKeEly 
1192 kat dd£avr’ aroxAivar; 


“ , , >» 
TO GOV TOL Tapaceryu eXwy, 
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1194 roy odv Saluova, Tov cov, @ TAauLOY Oidiroda, 
poTwy 
oveey paxapifw* 
1196 Serie ka? UrepBoArav (avriorp. a) 
robeboac ixparetg mooTou wavT Evdaluovoc dA- 
Bou, 
w Zev, kata piv p0icac 
trav yaupwvuya trapbévov 
1200 xonouwddv’ Bavarwv 8 eua 
wea Tupyog aviorac’ 
2& ov kat BactAsve Kade 
tude, kal Ta péytar éryaOne, raic peyadatacy év 
O7nBaorw avacowv. 
1204 ravuv & axovev, tic aBAwrepoc ; (aro. (3’.) 
ti¢ araicg ayplaic, ric év movote 
Edvorxoc adAayg PBiov ; 
i KAsvov Oidizrov Kapa, 
1208 g péyac Ayunv 
avroc NoKecev 
mail Kal Tarot 
QaraunrdAy receiv, | 
Toe Tors, mac To’ ai warowal o aXoxec Pé- 
i ‘ petv, TaAac, 
1212 oty 2duvabnoav é¢ TOTOVOE § 
ipevoé a axovl 6 wav® dow xpdvoc, (a 
SuxdZe 7 dyapov yapov mada. ~— [reorr9. B 
TEKVOUVTA Kal TEKVOUMEVOD. 
1216 iw Aaiayevic rékvov, 
ei0e o, ciOe os 
pnwor edoduav. 
ddpoua yao we 
mepladrX’ iaxéwv 
1220 é& arouarwv, 7d 8 do0dv cimeiv, avérvevoa T 
&x ofGev 
kat karexolunoa TOULOY Oupa, 
EZAITTEAO. 
*O vic peytara Ticd asl TYAWMEVOL, 
1224 of Epy axotcecd’, ofa 8 ticdfec’, dcov iy 
hotiabe wévOog, EitEp Eyyevwg ETt 


") 
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1226 rwv Aadaxsiwy évrpérecbe Swuarwv. 
Ww ~ 
oluat yap ovr av “lorpov, ovre Paoww av 
1228 vipa kafaouw rhvde THY oréyny, dca 
xev0e, ra 0 aurik’ cig TO PwC Havel, Kaka 
EkOVT@ KOUK AKOVTA. THY OF THUOVHY 
F ~ ? a ~ 9 > 
paXwora AvTOvT at dave avaiperor. 
\ 
1232 XOP. Aelwee piv ovd a modobev Hoeuev, Td 
pn) OV 
? 9 ip ‘ > > , 4 
Baptoroy siva’ rod¢ & éexelvoiow ri ore ; 
EZ. 6 pév raytorog rwv Adywy ésimeiv te kat 
~ ~ , 
pabeiv, teéBvnxe Ociov loxaorne Kapa. 
1236 XOP. w duveradava, mode tivog tor’ airtac ; 
i J ~ ~ 
EX. avri mpoc¢ atic. trav 8 roaxPévtwy 
TQ piv 
” >” a re’, ’ , 
adyior ameotty’ 4 yap dic ov Tapa. 
duwe 0, Goov ye kav guol pyhunc Evt, 
‘d ‘ 3 4 lA 
1240 mevoe ta Kelync abAiacg maOhuara. 
~ ~ # 
étwe yao doyn Xpwpévyn wap7nrAP Eow 
vowvos, ter evOd medc Ta vUUdiKa 
~ > “~ 
Aéxn, kdunv oT@o augideElore axpate” 
, > ° > ~ > 9 » ey, >» 
1244 mbXAac 8, drug eichrAl’, tmippheac’ tow, 
kaXsi tov Hon Adiov maAat veKpdv, 
pvnuny Tadawy omepuatwy Exous, vp wy 
, 
dvot piv avtoc, Thy O& Tikrovoay Alot 
1248 Tole oloty avrov dicrexvoy matdoupyiav. 
~ , ~ 
yoaro © evvac, Ev0a dbarnvog dumA0vc 
5 > 4 bd \ / 7? 4 , 
éE avdodc avopa kal téxv’ tk Téxvwv TéKkOL. 
” « 9 ~ Ny ’ 4 io’ » rr 
WWE Mev ek TWVO OUK Er O10 amwdAAuUTAaL. 
1252 Sowy yao sicemaicev Oidirouc, bg’ ov 
ovK Hv TO Kelvnc exOedoacBa Kaxdv" 
> ? > ? ~ - 79 , 
aA’ sig éxeivov wepi@oAovvT éAgvooopeEv. 
poira yao, nuac Eyxog éEarrw@y wopéiv, 
1256 yuvatka rT ov yuvaika, pntpwav © dou 
kiyot OurAny apoupay ov TE Kal TEKvwv. 
AveowvtTt © avrw Sadvwv Selxvuat Tic’ 
ovoeic yao avopwy, of maphuev eyybOev. 
1260 davov & avoag, we dpnynrov Tivdc, 
bAag SurAaic évnAar™ éx O wuOpE 
mira ourdaig évnAar’ & O& TUbpévwy 
w ~ ~ > , , 
EkAtve KotAa KAnOoa, kautinre oreyy. 
ov On KoEuaoTHy THY yuvaik EceldopueEr, 
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1264 whexratg & ewpac tumenheypévyy. 6 é: 
dmwe 604 VL dewva BpuxnBetc raXag, 
xar¢ Kpguaotny aordvny’ éret O& i) 
EkeITO Thipwy, Seva & iv ravbévd doar. 

1268 amoomacac yap siuarwy XovanAdroug 
mepdvac aT avrg, aicww eGeatéAXero, 
doac tatoev ap9pa twv avrou KokAwy, 
avowy | road ‘ sbobver ouK oWavrd viv, 

1272 ov? of’ Eracyev, ovf dot édpa Kaka, 
GAN év oxdtw TO AouTov ov¢ piv OvK E0EL 
dpolal’, abe S 2 ExonGev ov yrwsolaro. 
Towavr’ Epupven, TOAANGKLG TE KOU arae 

1276 ijpaco’ emraipwy BAépapa. potnae 8 é ouov 

) yAiivat yévee ETeyYOVs ovo aviecay 
gdvou pvdoweac oraydvac; aAX’ duov pédAac 
uBeo¢ xadaone aiparwy tréyyero. 

1280 rae’ ik duoiv = Eppuryev, ov pdvy, kaka, 
adr avdpi kal yuvarki oumpeyn Kaka. 

6 motv madadc 8 GABo¢ Hv wapoe piv 
bABoc Sicalwe* vuv 0é THOe Onpépg 

1284 OTEVAYLOS, arn, Oavaroe, aiaxovn, kaka 
do éorl TavTwY dvduar’ » OVdEV éoT amor. 

XOP. viv 0 Ef 6 tAHpwr ev tim ayodry 
KaKOU 5 
Ri. Boa diotyev kApOpa, Kal ondoby Tia 

1288 oe Tact Kacueiouse TOV TATOOKTOVOY, 

Tov BnTedg — 5 AVOWDY a avdat ; oud p pra Lol, 
we & yBovoc pipww é éaurov, oud & ETL 
nly dpaioc, We jpacaro. 

1292 pounc 7E pEvToL Kal moonynTou ied 

eirat’ TO 749 voonua usiGov ip 7) Epetv. 
defEee 88 wal cou. KAnIoa yao TUAwY TALE 
Stotyerat’ Béapa é eicower Taxa 
1296 ro.ovrov, olov Kai orvyourT erotica. 
XOP. ® dewov ldeiv aoc avOowroic, 
@ detvdrarov TavTWV, da eyu 
mpocékupa iON. tic o’, @ TAHMOY, 

1300 mooct3n pavia ; tig o mdficac 
peiGova Ral cas THY palorwy 
mooe of Sucdaiyor polog ; 
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1303 
1304 


1308 


1312 


1316 


1320 


1324 


1325 


1332 


1336 


1340 
1344 


ev HEv, OVaTaY. GAN oOvVd éEctdeiv 

bvapual o°, G0éAwv TOAN avepécGat, 
ToAAa wubicBa, morAAa © alpaca’ 
toiay poikny maptyec ot. 

Ol. aiai, aiai, 

dvaravoc éyw. Tol yao péooua 
TAduwy; wa poe POoyya popadny 3 
iw daipor, iv e&nAov. 


XOP. é¢ devdv, ovd akoverdy, ovd’ érdun- 
pov. 
OI. iw oxdrov (orp. a.) 


véigog éudv ardrpotoyv, émimAdusvov aparor, 

adauardv TE kal Oucovplorov dv. 

Oluol, 

oiuor ar’ avfic’ olov eicédu w aya 

KEVTOWY TE TWVO OloTPHUG Kal MYHUN KaKwY. 
XOP. kai Oavpa y’ ovdiy év rosoicds whua- 


ou 
OirAa ot wevOciv cai SetAa hopeiv Kaka. 
OI. iv gidog, (avriorp. a’) 


Q a > A > ¢ bid l4 A 
av piv tude émlirodog Eri udvimog. Ert yao 
Dropuévecc pe Tov TUPAdv Kydebwr. 
pev Hev. 
ov yap pe AffPec, adrAa yryvHckw capac, 
Kaimrep oKoTELvdc, THY ye anv avony duwe. 
XOP. ® deava Spacac, rH¢ ErAne Totavra 
oac 
4 ~ , > 9 w= i 4 
dWee papava; tic a érnoe Saydvwv; 
Ol. ’AwdAAwv 740 hv, "AwdAAwy, Pidror, 
; , 
(orp. [3’.) 
¢ A A ~ b] A 7™) 9 A v4 
6 Kaka Kaka TeAWwy gua Tad gua waGea. 
Ww > > 2 # b) > 9 “ 4 
Eraioe © avTdéxeip viv ovtic, aAN’ éyw TAGUWwY. 
ri yap Ede p doav, | 
@ >, ¢ oe s p] ~ , 
Sty y Sowvre pndév iy idetv yAuKd ; 
XOP. iv ravl’ Stwemep Kai od pyc. 
Ol. ri dar enol BAewrov, 7H aorepxrov, 7} 
m™poonhyooov 
#7 > WF * > , ¢€ ~ , ® 
Er Eor akovev noova, pidror; 
amayer’ txrdémov Ste TaXtoTa [ME, 
> , ’ i 7 , ‘ ” , 
amrayet’, @ pido, rov dAcDoov péyar, 
E 
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1345 rov KaTraparéraroy, Ert Oo: Kat Oeote 
2yOodrarov Bporwv. 
XOP. deiAate row vou tig TE cuUpOpac ico, 
1348 &¢ o HOéAnca undapa yvoval ror av. 
OI. dA08, eric jv, dg: ayplac wédac 
(avrtoro. [3’.) 
voudcog émimodiac EAvE pe, ard TE POvOU 
ZouTo Kavéowoev, ovdev Eig YaOLY Tpdcowv. 
1352 tore yao av Davev 
ovK nV Pirotow OVS epol Toadvd axoc. 
1356 XOP. @éAovri xapot rovr’ av nv. 
OI. ovxouv rarpdc¢ y' av govede nADov, oddE 
vuudlog 
Boorote &ANGnv ov Epuv aro. 
1360 viv & abcog pév ei’, avociwy o: traic, 
1364 duorEexng 0 ad’ wv avroc Epuv radac. 
ei O€ Te mpeoUrEpOY ETL KaKOU KaKOV, 
tour tAay’ Oidiroue. 
XOP. ovx of émwe ct oH BeGBovrAEveba 
KkaAwe. 
1368 koeloowv yap joba pnkér dv, 7} Gwv trupddc. 
Ol. we piv rad ovy GO For’ agior sipya- 
opéva, 
pn pw exdidacke, unde cuuBodbAEv’ ert. 
éy@ yap ovK old bupacw Toloc BAETwv 
1372 watépa wor av mpocetooy sic “Atdov poAwy, 
ove av raAavav pnrép’, olv gol dvoiv 
toy’ éoti koelaaov’ ayxdune sioyacpéva. 
ard’ H réxvwy Or Sie Hv EpivEpoc, 
1376 SAacrove’ Srwe EBAaorE, TpocAEbocE Epuol. 
ov Onta Toi y euotow dpOadrpol¢ roré 
OVO doTu y’, OVde TipyoC, OVS? SayudywY 
ayaApual ipa, tov & ravrAjpwv eyo 
1380 KaAXor’ avip tic Ev ye raic OnBaic rpageic 
ateotéipno éuaurov, avrog évvérwy 
wOeiv aravrac, Tov ace3n, Tov ek Oewv 
pavivt avayvov, kat yévoug Tov Aatouv. 
1384 rotavd éyw KnAioa unvicac éujv 
dpQoic EuchAov Supacw robrove dpav; 
nKioTa y"* aAX i rig axovotane Er Hv 
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1387 wnyne Oc &rwv ppaypude, ovK av toydunv 

1388 TO paTokAnoat Toupov aBALov deuag, 
oe > F la . ? . ‘ 
iy’ 9 TupAde TE Kal KADwWY pndév. Td yap 
THY doovtio Ew rav kakwy oixety yAuKd. 
iw KiBarpwr, ti pw edéyou ; th pw’ ov AaBov 

1392 Exrecvac evOdc, we Edesa pjrore 
tuavrov avOowmaow EvOev ny yeywe 5 
® I1dAvf3e cat Kopi cal ra areca 
Adyw madaa dwpal’, olov doa pe 

1396 kaAXog Kako UrovAov 2EeOvéhare. 

viv yao kaxé¢ T @v kak Kakwy evpiokopal. 
® Tosic KéAevOor kai Kexpuppévn van, 
Spupde re, kal atevwirde ev TorTAQI¢ dOorc, 

1400 at roupoy aiva TwY gu@y YElpwv ao 
triere matpdc, dod pov mépvnoO dre 
of Epya Sodcag vm, elra devp’ iwy 
érol Expaccov aviic 3; & yauot, yapot, 

1404 e@toal’ iuac, kal putedoavtec waAww 
aveire ravrov omépua, kaTredelEarte 
martépac, adeAgote, taidac, aiw gupdbrALov, 
viupac, yuvaikac, untioac Te, ywrdoa 

1408 aloyior’ tv avOowroioww Eoya ylyverat. 
aAX’ ov yap avdav EoB a pnd? Spav Kaddy, 
Srwe Taxlora, mpdc Dewy, Ew pe tov 
kaAtbar’, 7) povevaar’, 7) Padtaccrov 

1412 éxoipar’, tvOa pnror eicdpeo Erc. 
yo 9 , » > 4 > ? wa 
ir’, a&wwaar avepoc abXlov Oryeiv. 
welOeobs, un Selonre. rapa yao Kaka 
ovoeic oldg TE TAHY Eov déoev Bpotrwr. 

1416 XOP. adX’ wv éwaireic ic déov mapec® ode 
Kopéwy 70 rodocev cal rd BovAgbev" eet 
xwoag AéXeTTat povvog avi cov PiAaé. 

OI. otpor, ré Ora A€Eouev rode T6ve Broc 5 

1420 ric por gavetrar Tiotic EvdiuKog 3 Ta yao 

Tdpoc 1po¢ avTov mavT epevonpat Kakéc. 
KPE. 008 we yeAaorie, Oidtroue, thjAvGa, 
ov? we dvediwy TL TWY TapO? KaKOY. 

1424 aAN’ ci ra Ovyntov py Katacybvec® Ere 
yévebAa, tiv your mavta Bdéoxoveay oAdya 
aideic® avaxroc ‘HAlov, roidvd ayo 

E2 
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1427 axaAutrov oUTw SeKkvival, TO MITE YN, 
1428 pir’ duBoog ipdc, wnre pac mpocoecerat. 
adr’ we taxtor é¢ oikov écxoulZers. 
Toig éy yévet yap tayyevn padicO doav 
pdvote T axovev evor3ac Exe Kaka. 
1432. Ol. mpde Oewy, érelwep éAidoc p’ aréora- 
oac, 
ao.otoc éAPwv mpdc¢ KaKtorov-avoo éEnué, 
mov ri por’ modg Gov yap, OVO Euov, Podow. 
KPE. kal rov pe yoelac wéde AcrapEeic ruyxEiv 5 
1436 «OL. pifdy ws yne & ricd Scov rayiol’, 
darou 
Ounrwy pavovua pndevoe mpochyovoc. 
KPE. idpao’ av, ev tour’ tof av, ci un Tov 
Oeou 
Tpwrtior Exonov exuabeiy ri moaxtéov. 
1440 OI. GAN Hy Exelvou wae eéyAwOn Patric, 
TOV TWaTpOPOvTHy, Tov acE3i  aToAAbvat. 
KPE. ovrwe tAdéxOn rav0™ duwe 8 tv’ Eora- 


fray 
xoslac, duecvoy Exuabeiv ti doacréov. 
144 = OI. ot rwe ap’ dvdodc¢ aOXlov revaecl UEP ; 
KPE. kal yao ov vuv tav ty Oey Tiotw 
PEOOLe. 
OI. nat cot & émioxymrw te kal mpocrpibo- 
pat, 


Tig Mev KaT olkove avToc Ov OéAEe ragpov 

1448 Dov" Kal yao d00We tay ye owv TeXkic UTED. 
éuov O& untor akwiirw rode 
TaTpwov aory Gwvroe oiknrov TuyElv. 

? ay , ” ” , 
GAN’ éa we valew Opeawv, tvOa KAyCerat 

1452 ovupoe KiPacowy ovrog, dv pitno ré pot 
tatno tT eéoOnv Jwvre xigtov iy 
er 3 b , e > ? , / 

iv 2& éxeivwy, of w atwAAdvTnv, Gavw. 
kairoe TogouTdy Yy’ vida, pHTE fh av vdcov 
4 > WwW , de ? \ » 

1456 unr GAXo wépoa pndév’ ov yap av Tore 
Oviickwy éowOnv, pH wl ry deve KaKy. 
aAN’ 1 piv Hu@y poip’, Omourep Eta’, irw. 
Taidwy o& TOY piv apoivwy ph pot, Kpéwr, 

1460 moocOy pépisvay’ avopec ciciv, Wore uy 
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1461 omavy wor? oxetv, tvO Gv wor, rov Biov" 
raiv © aXiaw oixrpaty te mapbévow éuaty, 
Ww ~ 
aiv ov 708 Hun xwoig tardOn opac 
lA > -™ >? , ? > , ‘ 
1464 rpamel avev Tovd avdpde, dAX’ dowy yw 
Patou, Tavtwy TwVvd ael peTeyernr’ 
aiv por péAcoBar’ Kai padtora piv yEpoiy 
Yavoal mw gacov, karoxAa’cacOa Kaka. 
1468 10, wvaé, 
19’ J ~ ~ i A 4] ‘ 
iO’, @ youn yevvatse. yeool rav Oryov 
~ / ¥ 
oxoin Exe opac, Werep nvix’ e3Aemov. 
, , 
TL PHL ; 
, A ‘4 ~ - 
1472 ov 61 KAvw Tou, Tpd¢ Dewy, Toiv por pidow 
e 
Saxpuppoobvrowy, Kal p’ éroktelpac Kpéwv 
y tA . , ? >] - b ] ~ 
Emeupé poe Ta PiATar’, exydvoty ELorv 5 
éyw TL 
. > 
1476 KPE. Aéyec. yw yao si’ 6 mupobvac rade, 
~ ’ 
yvovc Thy mapoveay Tépyiv, ho Elxev Tadat. 
Ol. GAN evrvxolne, kai oe ticde THE Gdov 
> 
daluwy austvov f ue PoovOhcagc TbXoL. 
" , ~ >> , DQ - > #9 
1480 w Tékva, TOU TOT EOTES OEVO IT; eAGere 
€ A 3 .% 7 A ,’ a , 
we TaC adeAgac racoe Tac eu“ac ae 
al tov guToupyou marpoc Uuiv Wo doav 
ra wodaQe Aaumrpa mpoveevynoay Supara’ 
1484 6 ~ ee ae *0’ ¢ -~ »O i ~ 
d¢ Uutv, w Téxv’, OVO Spav OVP isropwv, 
. >] tA bd > A > 4 
Tatno épavOnv EvOev avrocg nodOnv. 
kai ogw daxptw" toocBAéray yap ov obivw’ 
voowpevog ta Aowra Tov mixoov Piou, 
1488 olov Bi@var cow rede avOpwTwy ypEwy. 
tolac yao aorwy Heer tig SutAlac ; 
» 
molacg © éoprac, EvOev ov KexAaupévat 
> _ ' . 
pls oixov t&eaP avri rng Oewplac ; 
> > € , oe ae .\ wa A 4 e * > , 
aAN’ jvik’ Gv on TedE yapwy HKnT akuac, 
xe 
tig outoe total, tic wapapplpa, téxva, 
rotavr dveion Aausavov, a ToIcde TOIC 
yovevaw éorat opwv G duov dnAjpuara 5 
1496 Ti yao kakwy ameott; Tov TaTipa TaTTp 
Uuwy ErEpve’ Tiv TEKOVEAY NoOoTED, 
> ~ 
50ev wep avto¢g éomwaon, Kak Tov lowy 
>] , > ¢ ~ € ’ . b] , 
éxtyoal juac, wvirep avrog equ. 
~ 9 ~ v -~ 
1500 rorav7’ dvedieio Oe. Kara tic yauet ; 
E 3 


1492 
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1501 ovK Eorty ovoeic, w Téxv’, GAAa SnAad) 
xéoooue Pbapiva kayapoug tuac xorwv. 
® tat Mevorxéwe, add’ érel udvog mario 

1504 ravrav AéAenpat, vw yao, & pureioaper, 
dAwAapev Ob SvTE, ph ope meotldne 
TTW AC Avavopous, eyyEvEic, aAwpuévac, 
pnd eEiawane tacde rotc guoi¢ Kaxoic. 

1508 aAX’ olkriodv aac, Woe TnAKaGS bpwY 
Tavtwy tonuouc, TAY Saov TO Gdv pépOC. 
Evvvevoov, w yevvais, a Paveag yepi. 
opwy 0, & rékv’, el wey Elyérny on dpévac, 

1512 wdéAX’ Gv twapyvouv’ viv O& Tour evxecP enol, 
ov Kalpoe éa tiv, tov Biov & Awovoc 
UMA KUpjoal TOU guTEbaavTOC TaTpOC. 

KPE. adic iv’ enka Saxpiwv. adr’ ic 
oréyne Eow. 

1516 OJ. weréov, cei undév 00. 


KPE. Tavta yao Katou KaA4a. 
Ol. oto? 2g’ oi¢ ovv ime; 
KPE. AEEC, Kal TOT cicopat xAbwY. 


OI. yng w orwe ripe aotkov. 
tov Oeov p’ aireic ddoww. 
OI. dAda Devic y’ Ex Aaroc hw. 


KPE. Toryapour reve raya. 
1520 OI. gy¢ rad’ ovv; 

KPE. =—»s @ mi} pov yap ov pw diya 

parnp. | 

Ol. amayé viv pw évrevbev Hn. 

KPE. OTELXE VU, TExvWY O apov. 

OI. pundauwe rabrag y’ Ay uov. 

KPE. Tavra un BovdAou Koareiv. 


kal yap axparnoag, ov co tw Biw Evvéorero. 

1524 XOP. ® marpac OfBne EvorKot, Avocet’, 
Oidimrove 66s, 

“ 4 , > 2 7 Ww a fd = > 

d¢ ra xAcly aiviypar’ On Kal KpartoTos Hv aviio, 

e - ‘ 

o¢ TL¢ ov ShAw wodiTwv Kal rvxaLg EmyBAErwr, 

 @ ~ ~ 

sig Ooov KAbdwva Seviig cuudopag EAHAVOev. 
1528 Wore Ovnrdv dvr’, exeluny Thy TeAgvralay idetv 

¢ , ° ~ 4? 3 , Q A 

Hwépay emtaxorovvta, undév’ oAPiZev, moiv av 

tépua Tou Biov mepacy, undév adyavov walwv. 


NOTES. 


Tue fatherly address w récva is followed by way of explanation 
—the rather, as the assembled suppliants are partly men in years 
—by the honorable addition of their descent from the ancient 
lord of the land: a highly gratifying encomium, just as the Athe- 
nians liked to hear themselves called Kexpowidat, ’EpeyOeidat, ratdec 
Kpavaov, Alystog orpardc, Onoeidat, The Tragedians much affect 
such collocations as Kadpov rot madav (cf. 1043, and Mid. C. 69, 
Oncede Tov mpiv Alyéwe Téxoc) véa tpody (progenies): Ant. 14, 
pig Oavévrwy pipe derdry xepi. 170. Cid. C. 622. Aisch. Sept. 
721, rovor dopwy viot raracoice cupptyeic raxoic. Infra, 916. 

2. Euripides in Aristoph. Thesm. 888 ri 41) od Oacceg racde 
rupBnostc edpacg; Elsewhere, Oaxeiv, mpocOaxsiv (Cid. C. 1168). 
xaQijo8at Edpav, sessionem sedere, cf. 10. 13. 15. 20. 32. The 
similarity of sound (cf. @éwxo¢, O@xoc, Qaxo¢) and an obscure per- 
ception of a cognate meaning, led earlier poets to use QoaZey in the 
sense of Qadocey, Oaocey: thus Empedocles ap. Sext. Empir. 218, 
Bekker. coging ix’ axporor Ooatet. AXsch. Suppl. 603, Zede um’ apyag 
otrivoc GoaZwy. 

3. The ixérat, in token of their placing themselves under the 
protection of the gods, bore in their hands laurel or olive boughs 
wound round with fillets of wool (créupara, orion, velamina, ef. 
913; hence épiooremrot wAddot in AEschylus). These were placed 
on the altars or images of the gods, and were removed when the 
desired object was attained, the protection afforded, the prayer ful- 
filled, cf. 143. Hence here as v. 19, é&eoreppévor (xexoopnpévor, 
Oriupar ExovrTeg tv yepoiv avd KAadorc) is transferred to the per- 
sons of the ixérai, as in Virg. Ain. 7, 154, ramis Palladis velati. 

4, Cf. 186. 

6. CEdipus inquires, in the first place, what is the meaning of 
the ixereia assembled in front of his palace, then what is the occa- 
sion of the sacrifices ascending before his eyes, and of the prayers 
and lamentations resounding in his ears from the city around the 
. Acropolis. Both these points are included in &, and to both the 
priest makes answer vy. 19 ff. Hence 4, 5, though in point of form 
it comes in merely as a remark, must in point of matter be taken 
interrogatively. 

7. &AAwv, apposition to d&yyéAwv, making the antithesis to abrés 
more pointed: not from messengers, who are others, on whom 
therefore there is no depending, as they may be mistaken, or may 
give a false report. Otherwise Aj. 516. Phil. 38. 

8. é—Kadovpevos, 1, of all men, called the famous Gdipus, 
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cf. 40. 1207. 1380. 1524 ff. Q&dipus speaks these words not in 
proud self-consciousness—he is only reminding them of the general 
voice of the people—but in deep compassion for the sufferings of 
Thebes, and in the bitter consciousness of the vast disparity between 
his lauded greatness, and the little that he, after all, can do to 
help in the distress. As, however, it must needs be a comfort to 
the ixéra:, to be assured that their illustrious ruler is interested for 
them, so to the spectator it is a trait of tragic irony, that, at the very 
turninug-point of his cXevdrne, he calls this to mind. 

9 ff. The question, put generally in v. 2, is here addressed more 
particularly to the spokesman of the ixérat: Speak, in what con- 
dition have ye here set you down, in fear, or already 
stricken by calamity? (speak) assured that I will be ready 
to do all I can to help you. The object of a ixereia may be 
twofold ; either the warding off of impending peril, or deliverance 
from actually present calamity: hence tive tpdémw (ric draxeipevor) 
is more exactly defined by the epexegetic participles: cf. Plato 
Pheed. 59, A, otrw dtaxeipeOa, moré piv yedavrec éviore dé da- 
cpvovrec, cf. Kriiger Gr. 59,1. A. 7. Instead of the antithesis to 
Seloavres that one expects to follow, viz. 76n maOdvreg or ava- 
rAavrec, Cdipus chooses the milder expression oripZavrec, i. ¢. 
having been fain to accommodate yourselves, as man needs 
must, to a misfortune which has already reached you. Cf. Cid. C. 
509, criptoy, perfer. Some copyists, not taking this meaning of 
the word, have foolishly altered it to ortEayrec, which appears . 
already in Par. A. 

13. For I must indeed be hard-hearted, did I not com- 
passionate a ixersia such as this (of helpless children and old 
men). For pu) ob xarocreipwy, I have written with Par. A. and 
other good authorities, z7 car. For as one could not say dvodh- 
ynrog ay einy, ei pr od Karotkreipouust, so neither p27) od KarocKrei- 
pwy. Comp. the exactly similar passage 76 f. (For the 2) ov, often 
wrongly put by the copyists—cf. on 220—the only possible way of 
justifying it here, would be to assume that the od is appended merely 
by way of external correlation to the negative implied in duedAynro¢ 
= obk evadynroc.) 

14—57. The Priest, answering v. 15 the first, and 19 ff. the 
second question, explains, that those most in need of succour have 
confidingly come to Cdipus’s domestic altars, while the rest of the 
population (cf. 182 ff.) has formed processions to the other sanctua- 
ries. 

15. In épqs pev pas, the verb is put foremost because the 
antithesis in the Priest’s thoughts, unexpressed, is “But learn 
also concerning the rést:” while in 19, rd 0 ado gddor is 
opposed (cross-wise) to the parties mentioned immediately before 
as forming the ixersia to Gidipus's palace [i. ¢. in the first the form 
of opposition is dpgc piv nudg... dove d& rode addove, in the 
second #ptic piv mpoonpeOa B. r. coic... 7d O° arkro gvrAOv 
dy. Oaxei). Similar inversions in the members of antitheses are 
frequent in Homer, ef. Il. i, 20; xxiii. 635. Od. xvi. 336 ff. i. 146. 
Infra, 320 f. 
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16. The emphasis falls on rots wots opposed to &yopaicn, 20 f,, 
i. ¢. at the altars and images of the Ooi wpoorarnpiot, in and before 
(Edipus’s palace ; above all, of Zeus ‘Epxetog, Apollo ’Ayuiede (919 f.), 
then perhaps of Artemis (/Esch. Sept. 449) and of Pallas (Ant. 
1183 f.), which were the principal deities of Thebes, 159 ff. 187 ff. 

17. The metaphor rests on extension of the sense in which veoo- 
coi, infantes, is customary with the Tragedians, Eur. Heracl. 10. 
Andr. 441. Here, the véa rpo¢n, v. 1, may have influenced the 
choice of expression. — obvv yypat Bapeis, cvvdyrec ynoat (on 
(Ed. C. 7) cai Bapvydpevor abryp, as Ged. C. 1652, ody voootc ad- 
yeevéc, ef. Phil. 185 ff. 266. Aj. 1017, infra, 1112. Similarly Virgil, 
madida cum veste gravatus. 

18. The assembly consists of boys, of chosen young men, and 
aged priests, as Homer, I]. ix. 575, describes a similar solemn pro- 
cession to Meleager, when he in anger kept himself aloof from the 
fight: rév d& Niccovro yéipovrtg AirwrGy, wiprov Ot Oewy 
tepjag dpicrouc, E&eAGciy cai dpivar. (This alone is sufficient 
against Bentley’s iepedcg éyw piv Znvéc.)—From tye pév Znvds 
(Zev ’Ayopaioc in Thebes, Paus. ix. 25. 3) supply of d& d\Awy Gewr. 
For otde r’ yOéwy, for the sake of agreement, we must read otde 
& yOéwy (attested by a good authority). 

20. In the different markets of the city (one known to 
Pausanias, in the Kadmeia, another mentioned by Xenophon, Hell. 
v. 2, 29, in opposition to the Kadmeia, which latter, according to 
v. 161, was situated in the lower city, north-east from the Acropolis) 
in which the @e0i dyopaiot, Zeus, Hermes, Athene, Artemis (161) 
had altars or temples: moreover at both the temples of Pallas, 
and at the Ismenion; as it was the custom, in time of trouble, to 
have recourse to all the zodiocovyxor Oeoi, wedtovdpor re (here Pallas 
and Apollo) cayopa¢ érioxoma, Aisch. Sept. 253. Since Pallas was 
worshipped under several names in and about Thebes, as “Oyca, 
"lopnvia, Zwornpia, Kadpsia, ’AXadcopeveia, the temples here meant 
cannot be defined: one of them may be that built by Cadmus to 
“Oyxa, Aisch. Sept. 483. Paus. ix. 12, 2, in the south of the Kad- 
meia close by the Oncean gate. Every Athenian, however, would 
be reminded by the dtrdAot vaoi here, of his own citadel-goddess 
(TIokrag and Parthenos), whom the patriotic poet here also pur- 

ely puts foremost in the enumeration; cf. 159, and on Phil. 134. 

he ‘Iopnvtoy, draOic¢ pavriwy OHxoc, Pind. Pyth. 11, 2, where 
’Eprvpopayréia was practised, as in Olympia, Herod. viii. 134. 
Antig. 1005 f., lay outside the Homoliian gate. From Sophocles’s 
expression, it appears that the pdyric Ismenos was thought to be 
buried in this sanctuary of Apollo, whereas, according to the tradition 
elsewhere, the name of the river Ismenos was derived from the son 
of Apollo and Melia, or of Amphion and Niobe. (If erodég could 
be taken to mean the altar (wvpa), the Bwyd¢ ’Aréd\Awvog Tzodiov, 
Paus. ix. 11,5, where pavrixr) dad KrXnddvwy was exercised, might 
be available here. But then ’Iopnvov could not be explained.) 

23. The city is thought of as a living being, carried away and 
overwhelmed by an inundation (goivtog ado, because of the deaths 
on every side). Hence this image underlies v. 46, 50 f. Cf. 174. 
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25. The land is dying in all its vital powers, while the fruits 
wither away, the herds fall off, and the women are either barren or 
give birth to lifeless abortions, cf. 171, 254, 270 f. These threefold 
calamities are the standing expression of the wrath of the gods: 
so according to Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. p. 51, 21, 9 yi ob ovvexwpee 
(the king’s murderers) icracOar’ rny re yap oropay, fy é¢ abryiy 
érowovyro, woiv ic KaXuUKAa rey, EPOEtpE, TOUC TE THY yuvat- 
e@v réxove aredtic éroiet, wai rag dyédkacg rovnowes EBooxer. 
Hence in wishes and imprecations we have often the same formula, e. g. 
Herod. iii. 65 (cf. vi. 139), ravra piv srotedor dptv yi) Te Kapwoy éx- 
pépot wai yuvaikéc Te kai wotpyat Trikrotey. 

27. The pestilence is a Oeds, as El. 175, ypdvog evuapre Oedc: 
Simon. Amorg. 6, 102, Adc ducueva¢ Osd¢: in Philoxenos, yapog 
Aaprpdrarog Geog: Soph. Fr. 662, » gpdynote ayaOy Oedc péyac: 
and so is all that in its kind is conceived as being great and mighty 
in its operation. This Qed¢ is called muppdpoc, because it is his 
work that atei rupai veciwy caiovro Oaperai, Il. i. 52. Cf. 190 f. 

28. év—oxyas, Thuc. ii. 47, éycaracxnwa. Cf. Hor. Carm. 
1, 3, 30, macies et nova febrium Terris incubuit cohors. With 
éXavve, agitat, cf. Aj. 499, 743. 

29. The whole city is called 86pa KaSpetov (the Thebans, v. 1, 
being collectively reckoned as members of the Cadmean family) as 
a great house, over against the dja of Hades, who is called péXas 
in contrast to the wupgdpog Gedc. The expression wAouriferar seems 
to allude to [lAotrwy, cf. on 70. 

31. ivovpevov depends on xpivovrec, 34. The thought, Edipus 
not put upon a par with a god, serves for rhetorical elevation 
of the following dvdpwy d& rpmroy ff., and at the same time explains 
the unusual circumstance of a ixereia to the abode of a man. 

34. cupdopat Blov, Biwrikai cuvrvyiat, Schol. Sawpdévov ovvad- 
Aayai, extraordinary dispensations of the gods, as the Sphinx before, 
and the pestilence now, cf. 38. 

35. podov, although not even a Theban but févoc. Otherwise 396. 

36. oxAnpa dovdds. The Sphinx is so called, because she pro- 
pounded as an oracle the riddle she had learnt of the Muses, 
Apollod. iii, 5, 8, hence 130, 7 rotcAwdde: 391, ) pappddg riwy: 
ef, Eur. Phoen. 1545. &dipus delivered Thebes from the tribute 
paid to the Sphinx ; for, until her riddle was solved, she seized 
and devoured one Theban on each occasion, whence A‘schylus calls 
her, Sept. 526, wudotrov, rodewe dvetdog, and adptatarvdpay Kijoa. 

37. CEdipus, before the solution, had neither casually gathered 
any thing on the part of the Thebans as to the nature of the 
enigma (éfe.dwe), which might have helped him, nor had any one 
purposely enlightened him (écdtday@eic). Cf. 398. 

38. “By divine assistance””—and this the priest puts emphati- 
cally prominent: yet is Cidipus all the while an éy@podaipwy ! 
Note the tragic irony. 

39. Ayer voplle re, cf. Hid. C. 1304. 

40. Cf. 8 Often we have cai viv or vuy re where we expect 
kai kai viv, and even now, the simple viy being strongly ac- 
cented, cf, 427. 
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43. Qeod gripny (cf. Aj. 998) axovoas and dx’ dvbpds elSdis cor- 
respond inversely with vg’ npwy and mpocOn«y Oeov, v. 37 f. The 
divine suggestion is also distinguished by the form of expression 
onpnyv O00 dxovoag from the mere dz’ dvdodc. 

44, To men approved (by deeds) there is also the best 
success in the issues of their counsels. §updopal trav Bovk., 
anoPacec, eventus; {daas, as 485; in the opposite sense, El. 1139, 
Gavdvra, Cd. C. 617, OynoKe wioric. 

46. Bpotav apioros shews how highly not only the xpdrog of 
Ccdipus, 40, but also his aper7 is extolled by the Thebans, 

47. Instead of following up the viv pév outright with the opposite, 
the priest euphemistically couches it in the milder form of a wish 
that this may never be: pndapiic pepv@yeba. Similarly Calchas, 
fésch, Ag. 126, aypei piv, — otoy pi Tic dya Kvedacy. 

48. zpopnPiac in inferior copies, false. The priest takes for 
granted that Gidipus has the power, and exhorts him only to shew 
a resolute readiness to help; and Ckdipus also in his reply goes to 
this point, that he has done all zpo@dpwe, and will continue to do so. 

49. Infra 1221, dvéwvevod r’ ix oébev Kai narexoiunoa robpoy 
oupa. From the original form pepynoizny comes, according to the 
Tonic law, peuveqpny (as kexre@pny), Il. xxiii. 361 5 Attic peurvypny 
(as xexr@pnv) Xen. Cyr. i. 6,3. Anab.i. 7, 5. The conjunctive 
pepvwpeba preferred by some, ne sinas nos meminisse, is too like 
a threat, therefore incompatible with the reverence shewn by the 

riest. 
J 50 f. Cf. Creusee Fr..1, 2, 6982) piv 1 yAdoo’ tori, dogadrs¢ 
&' 6 vovg. Ant. 162, rd pév On wodeog dagadrwe Geoi TodAAg oary 
csicavtec WOOwWoay Tart. 

52. SpviOr aiolw, fausta avi, a phrase not so common in Greek : 
though Hipponax has dektgi tpwdig and dekeg cirrg édOciv, Fr. 
59 and LXII. Meinek. The verses which I have bracketed, as 
disturbing the order of the thoughts, and startling in point of ex- 
pression, seem to be an ancient variation to 35 ff. 

55. Ev dvBpaow, avdpomAnGiog, as El. 61, pijpa ody ipder. Cf. 
on Phil. 26. (kd. C. 586. 

56. Alcswei Fr. 23, "Avdpeg woAnog mipyo¢g apedtiot. Nicias ap. 
Thue. vii. 77, “Avdpeg wodtc Kai ov reixn ovdi vec dvdpiiy Kevai. 

57. Either pnpos dvdpav or dvBpev ph Evvoixovvrev gow would 
have sufficed, but Sophocles, by combining both expressions, brings 
more vividly before our senses the dreariness of the desolation : as 
one might say éonpwOsioa rod py Evvoixeiv dvdpac év adry. Cf. on 
Aj. 464. Phil. 31. A similar thought in Xen. Cyr. iv. 4, 5, ofxoupévn 
xwoa ToAdoD akioyv Kripa, éonyn 0 advOpwrwy odoa tonun Kai roy 
ayabdy yiyverat. 

58. Even in its style and phraseology, Cidipus’s speech bears 
the impress of the lively emotion and deep concern under which he 
speaks. yvwra KovK Gyvwrd por is said with strong emphasis, in 
Homeric fashion (cf. Il. iii. 59. vi. 333. Hes. Theog. 551, yx@ p’ ovd" 
Hyvoinaer), cf. 1230. 

60. Instead of letting vorotvres complete itself formally with ov 
voosite & icov, (dipus heightens the exclusiveness of his grief by 
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amore suitable turn of expression. For the spectator the words 
contain this by-meaning: None of them all is so sick (voce?) as 
(idipus, i.¢. so near to misfortune, cf. 1061, or none fallen into such 
a sin as his, cf. Ged. C. 1065. 

64. Eteocles in Aisch. Sept. 236, abri) ob dovdAoig capt wai oc 
cai wok. Eur. Phoen. 438, ratoat mévwy pe rai ci xai racay 
wor. 

65. trv evSovra, carelessly sunk in deep sleep, as guvyy 
gevyety, PoBw poPeicGat, watdig waiZev, &c., heighten the notion of 
the verb. Cf. 344, Oupov di’ dpyi¢g (1469, & yovy yévvate). The 
metaphor as I]. iv. 223, v6’ ote Ay BoiZovra idoig “Ayapéuvova. 

68. oxowe@v evptoKov, see on Phil. 282 ; taow with reference to 
vocety, v. 60. 

70. As in 603, Tlv6a8’ iwy wevOov with reference to the etymo- 
logy of IIlv@w, whereas the name is usually derived from the 7i@ecOat 
of the dragon. The poets are particularly fond of this sort of pun- 
ning allusion in proper names, ef. 30,919. Cid. C. 44. El. 6. Aj. 
172 f. Tavporér\a — wppacey iri Bog. 608, atdndroc Atdac. 
Trach. 126, 6 wavra xpaivwy Baorsde Kpovidac. Asch. Eum. 
419, cepvdcg mpocixcrwop iv rodmoe TZiovoc. Homer, Ipd800¢ Qod¢ 
nyeuoveverv, Tuxiog cape TevXwr, &e. 

72. 8 tw. Spdv 4 rh hwvav, by what course of proceeding of 
whatever kind; by going to work in what way: so Phil. 
905, and in many other passages, as ovre Eroc ovre Epyov. Cf. 
Esch. Prom. 679, ‘O & (Inachos) é¢ re Tlv0a ecari Awdwyng ruk- 
vodc Osorpdrove tadrev, wo pador ri yon Apwyr’  NéyovrTa 
daipoow rodccey pita, — boric with ric, as Eur. Iph. Aul. 702, 
yévoug O& roiov yordeber pabeiv Oédw. 

73. Eur. Or. 1208, rov yap ypdvov rd pijcog abrd ovuvrpiyes. 
Esch. Agam. 107, adeg Evpguroe aiwr. 

74. rou elx. wépa, secus quam consentaneum erat ex mea 
opinione. His restless state of mind depicts itself in the accumu- 
latien of words, cf. 289. 

78. The priest, to whom, towards the close of CEdipus’s speech, 
the boys, whose young eyes have made out Creon in the distance, 
have whispered that he is approaching, finds comfort and hope of 
deliverance at once in Cidipus’s readiness to obey whatever the god 
may enjoin, and in Creon’s appearing. 

80. év roxy yé te, with some sort of happy response how- 
ever: cf. Aj. 853, Cid. C. 500. Pind. Ol. 9, 28, ctv rive porpidip 
madaua. Aisch. Cho. 136, tdGeiv ’Opiorny devpo adv rixy rivi. 
Sept. 474, wéprotp’ av bn révec, adv riyy & Tw. 

83. od yap &v — se el pi) HSts (pleasant to us, because of 
joyful tidings) 87. Those who had gone to consult an oracle re- 
turned home laurel-crowned, when they had received a happy 
response. Fabius Pictor relates, Liv. xxiii. ll, se jussum a templi 
(Delphici) antistite, sicut coronatus laurea corona et oracu- 
lum adisset et rem divinam fecisset, ita coronatum navem 
ascendere nec ante deponere eam quam Romam pervenisset. 
Cf. Trach. 177. The epithet wayxdpov (genitive, as émioregijc 
vAnc) relates to the sacred Delphian laurel, Parnasia Delphica 
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laurus, which was distinguished according to Plin. N. H. 15, 30, 
maximis baccis atque e viridi rubentibus. 

84. CEdipus, in his restless eagerness, thus calls aloud to Creon 
while yet at a distance, cf. 1110 f. 

85. Cf. 69. 

87. Creon answers evasively, because he prudently thinks it ad- 
visable to communicate the oracle to Gdipus alone, that in so serious 
a matter the king may examine it for himself, and that the guilty 
may not perhaps be able to save himself by flight. He replies quite 
generally: good tidings: for I assure you, if even that 
which is troublesome (the difficult, and after such a length of 
time, precarious task of finding out the murderer) should come 
to happy issue, that then the oracle is in all ways a happy 
one. For Apollo does not enjoin the Thebans a heavy penance or 
sacrifice. The play of words in tvyot, edrvyeiv, is meant to put 
expectation on the stretch. (Others, less simply, understand 7pa¢ 
or Tv woAty as the subject to mavra edrvyeiy. Others take wayra 
for the subject, that all will be well, ef. Aj. 263. The usual in- 
terpunction after dicgop’ is false, since dvogopa cannot be connected 
with svrvyeiv.) 

92. Instead of eire pr) xpyletc, Erotpoc (sini) orsixery Eow, the 
second member is attached immediately to Erotyog eireiv. Dobree 
wrongly, oreixwy. , 

93. C&dipus, in his lively concern for the inhabitants of Thebes, 
from whom his good conscience will keep nothing secret, insists 
upon an immediate public communication. Connect 7d rade révOoc¢ 
wréov géipw (pluris facio, 501) 7 nai (vel) rd rig une Wuxtc wipe 
mwévOoc, than even the grief for mine own life, if so be I must 
put that to the hazard. 

96. épdhavas (106, capdc), whereas, on other occasions, the 
oracles are often dvoxpira and oka, cf. 241, and especially Adsch. 
Prom. 664 ff. For Creon’s not at once speaking out about the mur- 
der of Laius, the only reason is, that the poet has chosen to give the 
exposition in the livelier form of question and answer. 

98. dvijxeorov, as Plato, Rep. 2, 364, c, et re ddixnua yéyover, 
aKetrac ped’ Eoprar. 

99. A case of torepoy mpdrepoy, as Cidipus takes up in the first 
place the piacpa dhatver. 

100. To ant kabapp@ (dywyey nude tkadvery) answers avdpn- 
Aarovvrac 7 ¢. g. AVoyrac: on the other hand, to tls 6 tp. Tis 
Eupd. (of what sort is the mishap %) the answer is we ré0 ala 
xetpator (cf. 23) worer. 

101. ré8e, that meant by the god, as might be gathered from 
what was said. But at the same time 1dé8’ alpa might by the spec- 
tators be pointed at (Edipus, the son of Laius, as also, 102, ryvde 
Tbxnv might be referred to the speaker himself : ds, as in 97, points 
clearly to the oracle of Phoebus. 

105. Cf. Phil. 250. ot—w, of course here not nondum, but 
by no means, not at all, a usage which Sophocles seems to have 
retained from Homer. II. 3, 306, o}rw rrAHoop’ Ev d¢Gadpotorw 
dpacPat Mapvdpevoy gidrov vidv. 12, 270, ovrw mavreg opoitor 
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"Avépec Ev mrokéuy. Od. 9, 102, un rw Tic AwTOIN paywy vocroto 
AGOnra. This makes it unadvisable to read (against the MSS.) 
Tov or Twe. 

107. rods abroévras tiwds, the murderers be who they may, 
as (Ed. C, 290, drayv 0 kipiocg mapy tic. Pheedr. Fr. 7, 2, ove éorey 
OvTiy evpnoec Eva. Cf. 225 f. adXov roy adroysipa. Ant. 252, 
951, and Plato’s rd ri, in opposition to 7d éy. Similarly, Plautus 
Epid. 2, 3, 7, quam ostendam fidicinem aliquam conducti- 
ciam. The conjecture riva is erroneous, if only for this reason, 
viz., because riva¢, for the spectator who is cognizant of the cir- 
cumstances, admits of being taken in a different sense, i. ¢. that 
Apollo pointed at certain individuals. The plural, with its gene- 
rality, leaves it in the dark (as often in oracles, cf. 308) whether the 
murder was the act of one person or of several. Cf. 137, 366, 1184. 
Eur. Andr. 403, govevoww “Exropog vuppevopat.—yerpi join with 
Tipwpety, as 140. 

108. Properly the meaning is rijcde cvpgopaic tyvoc, as Ausch. 
Prom. 112, rotacde mowvag aprdacnparwr, infra 1400, robpoy 
aia warpoc, and the like. The facile conjecture zowv 706’, is to be 
rejected, since here also the 7é68e carries with it a double meaning, 
and shows that the track, so entirely missed, is very near at hand. 
Cf. 101, 102, 113. 

110. év rq8e yq, cf. 97, according to which Apollo had expressly 
declared that the murderer was living in Thebes. 

112. That the spectators may be made accurately acquainted with 
the posture of affairs, and put in a condition for the full and cor- 
rect apprehension of the whole matter, Creon (103) and CE&dipus, 
who is determined to go thoroughly into the investigation enjoined 
by the god (132), revert to the remote antecedents of the present 
circumstances. By the method of question and answer, the whole is 
brought out in a natural way, whereas Euripides’s method is to 
relate the whole story continuously in the prologue. But, the more 
thoroughly C&dipus goes to work, the more is his sagacity still led off 
on a false scent. Whether it be in itself probable, or otherwise, that 
(Edipus should for so long a time have remained unacquainted with 
the circumstances relating to Laius, is a consideration with which 
the poet does not in the least trouble himself. 

113. couplet, the present used of things known by all, as Phil. 
727. Cf. 118. The spectators, once more, could apply rgde cup. 
povy in quite a different sense: fall in with this murderer (¢évog, 
as Medea in Pindar is called a IleXiao ¢évog), and the rather as the 
usual phrase is povw meptrecety not cupr. 

114. The poet makes Creon answer Cidipus’s question in quite 
general terms, on purpose that no clue may be given him by spe- 
cifying either the place where Laius was murdered, or the oracle 
in Delphi as that which he went to consult, or the occasion of his 
consulting it—according to Euripides, whether the child who was 
exposed were yet living—any of which particulars might put him on 
the right track. 

116. The reading of the MSS. given in the text seems to be 
corrupt. For xareiSe, which besides wants its object, is not the 
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word we expect in Cdipus’s question, the scope of which should 
be, “ And did no messenger, no companion of his journey return ?’ 
Moreover an object is wanting to Srov tis éxpaSev (i. ¢. imme- 
diately after the murder) éxpyjoar’ av, sc. a’rq mpdc Cijrnow Tov 
govéwc. These inconveniences disappear, if for rareidev, which is 
the reading of the best MSS., we read raxeiOer, viz. ob0’ a. ric obde 
o. d00v (st. wpdg olkoy tkero from v. 115), raxeiBey od tTis—iav ; 
from whom one might have investigated what happened 
‘there, and used it for discovery of the murderer, cf. Gd. 
C. 41, rdxeiOev, ra yg tm’ addAno mpaxGevra, Cf. Aisch. Sept. 
40, ijew cap raxeifey ix orparov dépwy. Trach. 314, yévynpa trav 
éxeiPev.ovx tv vorarowc. CEd. C. 506. 

118. @vyoKxover, are killed. 

119. It is singular that the one attendant, who saved himself by 
flight, of all that he had seen, had but one thing to say for certain 
(elSa5, cadde, cf. 105. 1048). Unless we suppose the meaning to be, 
that for fright he clearly saw nothing: more than a number of rob- 
bers, one would be inclined to propose elxe instead of elde: i. ¢. of 
that which he had to say, he had but one circumstance to 
say for acertainty, cf. did. C. 74. The Schol. seems not to have 
had elde in his text, for he paraphrases with obdéy axpiBic elyev 
timeiv, tAnY Ore UTS AyoTwy avyoen.—Observe the emphatic con- 
nexion of wAnv ele—Any Ey: meant to show how very remote the 
chance is of discovering the murderer. 

120. é&evpo. Gv, might make it possible. Again ominous 
words, which verify themselves to the fullest extent in the course 
of the play, cf. 1184 f. 

122. That not the remotest thought of his own old adventure may 
cross his mind, it is emphatically stated as the one undoubted fact 
that the robbers were several.—ptd, évdg avdpéc. 

124. G&dipus ominously here, as elsewhere (cf. 139, 225, 231, 236, 
246), uses the singular (6 Ayorjs, a robber, who laid hands on 
Laius), because he immediately suspects that the murderer had been 
hired, and in this again misses the truth. There is a bitter irony in 
his afterwards turning round to the plural, v. 842 ff., when he is 
brought by the posture of affairs to place all his hope on that cir- 
cumstance of the story as commonly reported. Cf. on 347. 

125, évOévSe, from Thebes. The poet brings this point forward 
that the spectator may see in this how improbable is the tale of the 
escaped attendant, and that the correction of this in the progress of 
the drama will be important. 

128. Creon speaks indefinitely of naka, that, through the further 
inquiry which C£dipus is naturally led to make, the spectators may be 
relieved of the surprise they are likely to feel at the circumstance 
that, immediately after the murder, there was no inquisition after 
the perpetrator. 

130. twrotxtk@dds, cf. 36, because of the dark, perplexing enigma. 
Senec. Cd. 102, dolos ac triste carmen alitis solvi ferea.—rtd 
mpos root the best MSS.: vulg. ra mp. 7. 

132. avra, ra agavi gave. Cf. Phil. 297. 

137 f. When C&dipus says, he himself is not safe from the mur- 
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derer of his predecessor, the feeling of the spectators is, how little he 
knows of the truth! And this is the poet’s motive for putting this 
reflection into his mouth ; not to exhibit him as a self-interested 
person.—By of dawrépw dior CEdipus means Laius, who, so far as 
he knows, is not at all related by blood to him. But in themselves, 
and taken apart from the next verse, the words can also be applied in 
the sense, that it is for no remote friends, but for the nearest and 
closest, even for his own father, that he is concerned to act as avenger. 
This equivoque, in which CXdipus again unconsciously utters a truth, 
is still further helped by the collocation trép yap otyf instead of ob 
yap urép. 

138. These words again are capable, especially if the recitation be 
managed accordingly, of a construction which just hits the truth of 
the case, little as Gidipus imagines it: a’rég av’rov (ixavrov) azo- 
oxedW ToUTO TO pucog. 

140. CGidipus, straightway assuming as a fact the surmise he had 
expressed above, 124, is apprehensive that the murderer, a political 
malcontent or hired by political opponents, may, in like manner, with 
violent hand (107) take vengeance on him. He has no foreboding of 
the truth that he utters in these words, in regard that he is after- 
wards recognized as the avroéyrng xetpi Tinwynréoc. 

141. The more legitimate and plausible the inference, the more 
erroneous it is. 

143. Cf. on 3. 

144, GAdXos, one of the king’s attendants. 

145. Cf. 76, 265. 

148, éayyéAAerar, uliro et quasi de suo profert, opp. to ravde 
xapw Kai (npeic) devp’ EBnyer. Cf. the middle dyyéAAopas, Aj. 
1376. 


Str. 1. What may the oracle contain and lay upon the 
city? 

151. Avds paris, because Adc Oéogara wavra, Hom. Hymn. Mere. 
472. Apollo administers his office (Hymn. Ap. Del. 132, yonow 0 
avOpwrot Ardg vnpepréia BovdAny) only by commission of his father 
Zeus, the director of the world’s order, and of the destinies therein 
involved. Cf. 995. Céd. C. 623, 793. 

153. éxrérapot, not am on the stretch, butam unstrung, un- 
nerved by anxiety, metu enectus. The image is taken from out- 
stretched corpses or from wrestlers flung to the ground, as Eur. 
Med. 585, @y éxrevei o’ Exoc. To this is added for explanation 
wadd\iwy ppiva deipart, metu guatiens mentem, poBepay, 
pavidam, freely attached, as Aj. 69, duparwy adroorpdgoue abyac 
amtiptw. Cf. Ausch. Prom. 883, cpadia ody pptva Aakrile. Suppl. 
561, xAwpg deivare Ovpdvy waddrovro. Hymn, Cer. 293, deivars 
maddouevat. The accumulation of images depicting the great dis- 
tress of mind, as 192. Aj. 139. (Usually éxrerapa: is taken with 
poBepay poéva, and wad\Awy made intransitive. ) 

154. Addve (Aj. 704) betrays the Athenian, as, according to the 
Ionic and Attic tradition, Apollo came from Delos to Pytho through 
Attica, isch. Eum. Prol., whereas the Bowotians represent him to 
have been born in their country. 
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155 f. Gudl oot af. Anxious because of Apollo, what either 
new or in the revolution of the years (Ar. Avv. 696, meptreddo- 
pévate woatc EBAactey “Epwe. Thue. 1, 22) repeating itself (in 
like emergency already heretofore ordained of the god), he will lay 
upon the Thebans to perform, in order to be freed from the 
pestilence. As the god speaks, so the man must perform: hence 
éEavicet, ef. Gd. C. 455. 

158. xpuodas r. é., in so far as those consulting the oracle always 
hope the best, cf. 151.—apBpore, because coming from Apollo. 

Antistr. 1. The three principal deities of Thebes are invoked to 
aid in this time of distress. As the strophe began with Apollo, so 
the antistrophe in its close returns to him. 

159. wp@ra, before all the rest.—xexAdpevos leads one to ex- 
pect a following Aiccopat gavivat, instead of which the poet chooses 
a different turn of expression conveying the same meaning. With 
cexdoutvy, for the sake of grammatical connexion with the zpoga- 
ynré pot, which is so far removed from it, the sentence would drag 
heavily. Similarly with docet, paiverai pot in the sense BodtdAopat, 
yw, we find participles in the nominative, ¢.g. Menander ‘AXtéic, 
Fr. 3, idtoy ériOupay pdvog pot otrog Oavarog paiverat. 

160 f. yatdoxos, zodtovxoc: Asch. Sept. 109, woArcoovyog yAo- 
voc.—kvukddevt’ ay. Op., i.e. ruedosoone ayopac Opdvoy, as AEvKLT TOL 
Kadptiwy dyuai, fulva leonis ira, &c., on Phil. 1124. The 
ayopai in the more ancient times were laid out in circular form, as 
I]. 18, 504, the old men etar’ éwi Eeoroios AiOorg ieop evi KdKryw. 
The @pdvo¢ Soph. calls ebxAéa (poetic form for evereéa, ederEG, as 
umeodéa, aKdéta, Sucrdéa, Hom., wavdaidadoy eduré ayooayr, Pind. 
Dith. 3) with allusion to the goddess of marriage, “Aprepic Evxdeta, 
Plut. Aristid. 20, worshipped in all markets of Boeotian cities. Her 
temple in the Agora of the Lower Town is mentioned by Pausanias, 
ix. 17, 1 ; and close beside her were statues of Apollo Boédromios 
and Athene Zosteria. Here again the Athenian poet gives the 
latter the precedence, see on 20. Also Asch. Sept. 129, 148, Pallas 
Onca is invoked together with Apollo and Artemis as pucizodic. 

164, rptocol, as in invocations it is a favourite practice to name 
three principal deities in connexion. Even Homer’s At ydp Zed re 
marep cat "AOnvain cai “Azroddoy rests upon the belief of an inner 
connexion of the three gods, who are also united in the oath, Dem. 
Mid. 54, as the Athenians were obliged to swear by three gods, 
Zeus, Poseidon (or Apollo), Athene, or others, according to the pos- 
ture of the circumstances.—wpodavyte, cf. Ant. 154, 1154. Aj. 694. 

165. wpotépa Gra, the Sphinx whom Cédipus, with the help of the 
gods (38), destroyed. 

166. fv. eer, éxoijocare txreromopivny, Schol. Cf. 192. The 
funeral pyres (27) which are in the poet’s thoughts, here of them- 
selves call forth the corresponding metaphor, cf. 176, 190 f.—The 
protasis el—jvioare is inclosed by a double apodosis, tpogavnre 
and i\@ere, as e.g. Hom. Il. 5, 115, eAvOi pou, elmore maptorne, 
viv aur’ éné pirat, “AOnvn: Arist. Thesm. 1155, & Oecpoddpw, 
porErov, EADErov, ei kai modrepdy woT émNKOw HAPerov, EAOETE vUY 
évOade xnpiv, where likewise, as often in comparisons, the members 
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are made exactly to balance each other by a cai—«ai ; so Ar. Nubb. 
365, cimrep revi eaddAAW, Pntare Kapoi gwyny. 

Str. and Antistr. 2; Well may the gods be invoked to help now 
also, for the calamity has risen to the highest point ; therefore de- 
scribed as above, where the priest justifies his appeal for help by 
depicting the sufferings of the land. In the close the chorus returns 
to Athene (ypucia Quyarep Avoc) named first in the invocation. 

167. As the iambus appears in the form of the dacty], & wérot, the 
poet allows himself to ee its last syllable, as El. 164, a licence 
not otherwise permitted in the iambic rhythm. 

170. op. éyxos, cf. 206, because the pestilence as an evil demon 
(27) or a wild war-god (190) has broken into the land, against which 
hostile invasion the wit of man has no defence to offer—q rec 
ahéEerat is simply éyxo¢ dAcEnrnpioy (wherewith at other 
times one stands upon his defence): not the same as @ ri¢ 
av adétnrat. 

171. yap makes good the assertion vooei mpdmacg orédoc. The 
fruits of the field in connexion with the births of women, as 25 f. and 
Hesiod. Opp. 240 f., wodAdkt cai Evpraca wodtic Kaxov avdpic 
amnupa, “Oorig addtrpaivy cai ardoOada pnxyavdarat’ Totre 0 
ovpavdbey piy’ exnyaye mia Kpoviwy, Atudy dpod rai dotpor 
amogpOiviBovar 62 Aaoi: Oddi yuvaixec rikrovow ff. Cf. 270. 

173. The parcemiacus in each of the three following verses is pre- 
ceded by an iambic anacrusis, in the first an iambus, in the second a 
dipodia, in the third a penthemimer, each rising above the other in 
gradation. 

174. Nor by births do the women rise above their doleful 
pangs, because they are either unfruitful or die in giving birth. 
Instead of the usual form, ov« avéyover rixrovoat caparoue, the poet 
chooses a more picturesque structure, in which the image is taken 
from swimmers who with difficulty keep their heads above the 
waves, cf. Od. 5, 320, 060” idurvacOn ala pad’ dvoyebiew peyddrov 
vd Kiparog Sppiig, supra 23 f. 183 f. 

175. After the analogy of dAyog a@Aye mpdcKerrat, and similar 
phrases, Sophocles, instead of the usual aAAov én’ addr ido av, 
has the more elegant dAXov addw moocidotg ay, i.e. aAAov mpdc 
aA Wore adv. The comparison with the etrr. dpvis applies to 
the throng of the dead bodies burning on the funeral pyres; as 
migratory birds, a@\Xo¢g é’ aA rérovrat, so these in swarms, as it 
were, flutter away : Eur. Suppl. 1142, the heroes burnt on the pyres, 
Tworavoi ivucay roy Aiday. Hipp. 840, dpr¢ ydp we tig ix yEepay 
dgavrog ei, Tindnp’ tg Atdov xpatrvoy éppnoaca por. 

176. kp. ap. wupds, raxdrepoy rij¢ dorpamijc. The epithet is epic ; 
Hes. Theog. 319, the Chimera breathes ayatpaxeroy rvo. 

178. a«rdv, because Acheron flows round Hades. Pluto is called 
tom. Oed¢ (Theocr. 16, 52, Erxarog ’Aidac), because in the Homeric 
conception his abode was represented to be at the western extre- 
mity of the earth, where the sun goes down, cf. Od. 12, 81, xpd¢ 
ldgor cic" EpeBoc rerpappéivor. ; 

179. Gv avapiOpos, on Aj. 602. Note the studied assonance to the 
opening of the strophe, ® méwot, avap.Opa Ff. 
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180. vmAéa, because from contact infection was dreaded ; Bavarad. 
diffusing contagion and therewith death. Therefore they died in 
such numbers that the pyres could not consume all the corpses. The 
Dorism, as Trach. 214, éAapaBorog, in Eur. crepavadgopia, infra 
1216, Aaiayevég. 

181. dvolerws, avoixricra, dvoiuwera, not participant of the 
oiuwyn, Which was customary in obsequies. Senec, (Ed. 56, fletuque 
acerbo funera et questu carent. 

184. axra Bopros, the altar-shore: for wezep roic ty Oaddooy 

-xivduvevovory ai acrai owrnptoy, ovTw Kai abratg of Bwyoi, Tricli- 
nius. Cf. 174. 

185. Avypov w. ixr., ixerevovcat Vip Avypwy Tovwy. 

186. Songs of deliverance, and wailings between whiles, as v. 5. 
On the metaphor here borrowed from the circumstances (note on 
166) Adparet, cf. 474, on Phil. 201 and Bacchylid. Fr. 12, mavdicoi 
buvos préyorTe. 

188. dv trep, pro quibus averruncandis, as we say, means (of 
cure) for sicknesses, Aisch. Sept. 113, idere wapOévwy ixéctoy 
Adxor JovrAocbvac Urep.— x pueda, Tipia. 

189. Usually ev@ma adxdv are taken together in the sense cheer- 
ful-looking help, in opp. to the dreary spectacle of the corpses 
lying around. But as the parallel passage adduced for this, Aisch. 
Cho. 487, ddg dé y’ tdpoppov Kodrog, is done away by Meineke’s 
striking emendation, dd¢ dé Getporpov kpdroc, I have returned to the 
more ancient construction, es@7a Ovyarep Atédg. Soph. in this epithet 
points to Pallas yAavewmic, Aj. 450 yopya@mic, who, as the goddess 
of keenest eye, was worshipped in Laconia as Ophthalmitis, Optilitis, 
Ptillia, in Argos as Ofvdepxw. (Lobeck, Paralipp. I. 269, gives the 
feminine ev. (Callimach, Odmt advaco’ eva): needlessly, as the 
poets often use the masc. vocative communi gen. Besides, Artemis 
cannot be meant here.) 

Third Str. and Antistr. After depicting the distress, the 
Chorus resumes the prayer for help addressed 159 ff. to the prin- 
cipal deities, invoking, next to Pallas, Zeus, Apollo, Artemis (the 
same four together in Cid. C. 1085 ff.), and Bacchus with his train. 

190. From wépov &Axav supply to ywricat a verb of more general 
meaning, dd¢, 7roiet, as freq. in prayers, e¢. : Hymn. Ven. 104 
Anchises prays to Aphrodite : zoie: 0’ sigomiow Oadepdy yévov, abrdp 
Ep’ abrov Anpdy tv Gwev. The pestilence, above v. 27, called gene- 
rally 6 ruppdpog Gedc, is here conceived more definitely under the 
image of the war-god, a suitable foe for the invoked missiles, thunder 
of Zeus, shafts of Apollo, &c. The pestilence is called Ares because 
both are BporoAoryoi: but to mark him as distinct from the actual 
god of war, the poet adds, GxaAxos domlSwv (cf. Hom. dotrocg dra- 
arog édnriocg H0é worHrog, Aj. 321. El. 36). Similarly Hesiod. Opp. 
705 ede (the wicked woman burns the man) drep dadXow: AEsch. 
Ag. 82 the old man évap npepogavrov adaive: Soph. Fr. 678 
Cypris avev Sopdc, dvev otdnpov mavra ro ouvripverae ra 
Ovnrev cai Gedy Bovdrcipara: Eur. Or. 613 Electra, who has in- 
stigated to the murder of Clytemnestra, opie JGp’ dyngaicry rvpi: 
Ares apédrog Oepiges Bporode év ddXorg, Asch. Suppl. 636. In 
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making the chorus invoke Pallas first against Ares, the poet perhaps 
has in mind the opposite sides taken by these two in the fight under 
Troy (Il. 5, 824 ff. 2), 391 ff.), although here a different Ares is meant, 

191 ff. pdréyer, as padepdc, in accordance with 166.—mepiBéytos, 
as on the advance of the actual war-god Bo) aoBecroc dowper, so 
this pest-god excites a general cry of wailing, see 183 ff. In the 
following verses also, the expressions remind us of actual war, as 
vwricat, aTapacGat, terga vertere. The accumulation as 153 f. 430. 
Cid. C. 225, wart Exromroc, adic dpoppog tnac yOovdg ExOooe. 

194, warpas Gm., see on 166, on dzovpog see Phil. 686. 

195. The chorus (cf. Aj. 1192 ff.) wishes the pest-god driven into 
the sea, the abyss which swallows up all evil things—and specially, 
either to the south-west, the Mediterranean, or north-east, the Blac 
Sea. The entire Mediterranean is here called Thalamos of Amphi- 
trite, the wife of Poseidon (as Pind. Pyth. 11, 2, "Ivo wovriay opo- 
O@adapog Nnonidwv), whereas elsewhere Poseidon, Thetis, and other 
sea-gods inhabit a definite palace in the depths of the sea, ef. Il. 13, 
21. 18, 402. 24, 78. 

196 f. Here is meant the mévroe akevog, after the settlement of 
Grecian colonists on its coasts, evfevoc, ef. Phil. 217. The Thra- 
cian sea, because Ares is at home there, Il. 13, 301. Od. 8, 361. 
Ant. 970.—For d7mééevoy oppor I have written with Déderlein 
Oppwy, i.e. avev Eeviwy dppwy, cf.on 190. Of course the chorus 
does not wish Ares cast into a haven, but into the wide sea: besides, 
an apposition between such incongruous notions as bpyo¢ and cdddwy 
is not to be thought of. 

198. The common reading is rédet yap et re vit agg. But for 
réXe in the sense of reXéwe there is no authority ; and to understand 
it as éy réder (si quid nox in fine reliquerit) would be extremely flat. 
Hence we adopt the emendation of C. L. Kayser and J. Jeep (cf. 
Esch. Eum. 381 péver yao with the like asyndeton): for Ares 
will make an end with us, depopulate all Thebes (28), unless ye 
help: for what the night lets go, that the day seizes, Here 
ugain, dgeivar (to let go out of one’s hands, and ézépyeoOat (Phil. 
767) are terms taken from war: ei—do@ in the preeterite would be 
el Te adein, Map éxnoxero, cf. Herod. iv. 172 we Exaorde ot pry OQ, 
deot dOdpor. 

202. The MSS. and Edd. ® Zev warep. If so, something must 
have fallen out from the Antistrophe . But, as there is no perceptible 
hiatus there, I have struck out # Zev, which the copyists seem to 
have put in from Homeric reminiscence: zarep is sufficiently plain 
from the context. While the other gods are called to appear in per- 
son, Zeus shall but send his lightnings. Cf. Aj. 693 ff. 

203. Avxevoc, originally the god who secures to the fugitive homi- 
cide (Av«oc) cleansing and protection against blood-vengeance, is 
applied to Apollo in the Tragedians, to denote him as a god terrible 
to his enemies, and mighty to protect his friends, at the same time 
with a thought of the ferocious beast: Aisch. Sept. 131, Avce:’ dvat, 
Atbnaoc yevov orpary datw. Cf. infra 920. El. 656. Esch. Suppl. 
669.—xpvodorp. Gyxvda, gold-strung bended bow, as Apollo is 
called xpvodrooc. Agreeably with the Homeric dyxida réta (dyxv- 
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Adrofoc) Soph. uses ra ayxdAa substantively. Others erroneously 
read dyxvAdy, dyxvAay. 

205. évSareioGar, carapepiZecOa tic abréy, differri tela atque huc 
luc conjici. Cf. Il. 1, 53, évvijuap piv avd orpardy .wxero xia 
Oeoio. 

206. wpooraévra, because the arrows, by protecting, are to bring 
help, since man has no protecting gpovridog Eyxoc, 170. At the same 
time the expression reminds one of Apollo zpocrarnptog. (Others 
derive mpocraGévra from mpocreivw (intenta adversus deum), Dindorf 
wrongly, mpocray Sévra.) 

207 f. Artemis (¢wepdpoc, ceXacgdpoc) as represented in works of 
art, brandishes a torch in either hand (Certpove aviyovoa Aapmadac 
‘Exdra, Ar. Ran. 362), as symbol of the life, light, and growth 
granted by her: as huntress ("Apreyic ’Oprvyia thagpaBdrocg apdi- 
aupoc, Trach. 214), she roves with her nymphs (Od. 6, 102) over 
the mountains of her own and Apollo’s native Lycia. 

209. The exuberant tresses of Dionysos were confined by a fine 
kerchief of many colours, from which characteristic costume the god 
is called youvceopirpne, Onrvpirone. 

210. éwrdvupov, because Bacchus (Kadpeéiag vtppac dyadpa, Ant. 
1115) born in Thebes of Semele, is Kadpeiog avai, Thebanus deus ; 
from the country he is called Bowré¢, Bowrtog Ged¢ ; in Roman 
poets, from ancient designations of the city and the land, Ogygius, 
Aonius, Echionius deus, Lywus, Iacchus. Thebes also is called Baryxeia 
67B8n, Trach. 510. Eur. Ion, 1573. 

211. Mat. ép., as Ant. 1150, rpogaynd’, & Natiaie caic dpa 
mepimérotg Oviacory. After dudcroAoy no comma, because = dpa 
Maivaou. 

213. For meAacOjvat, for the sake of the metre, I have restored 
the form frequent in Asch. and Eurip. wAa@jvat, as in 214 dyAawride 
for dy\aém. Bacchus brandishes a pine-torch, as Ant. 1126. Eur. 
Pheen. 228. Ion 725, &c., because it was believed that by torch-light he 
solemnized his processions on Parnassus. See Aristoph. Nubb. 603 ff. 

215. dawéripov inasmuch as the poet’s fictitious pest-god enjoys no 
honour among the other gods, Cf. Asch. Eum,. 691, év rotg Qeotg 
aripog el od. Prom. 37, ri rov Oeoig ExOioroy od orvytic Gedy ; 

Speech of Gidipus, 216—275. Order of the thoughts: “ If ye 
will give ear to my words, ye may achieve for yourselves the deliver- 
ance which ye implore from the gods. These (my words) I will lay 
before you, myself entirely a stranger to the matter in question, 
seeing I did not become a citizen of Thebes until after this thing 
befell. Therefore, I call upon all Cadmeans to make known the 
murderer of Laius; if, moved by private regards, ye forbear to 
denounce him, I decree the exclusion of the murderer from all civil 
and religious intercourse. For the perpetrator himself—should he 
remain concealed—may a curse light upon him, even as I imprecate 
the like curse upon myself, if I screen him; yea, though he were 
mine own familiar inmate. The carrying out of my orders I enjoin 
upon you, who ought of yourselves, without bidding of the god, to 
have made inquisition after the slayers of your king: but now, since 
I, as his successor in the kingdom and in his marriage, am bound to 
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this duty, I will leave nothing untried that may lead to this goal. 
Whaoso fails to give effect to my commands, shall be accursed ; but 
the rest of the Thebans shall be commended to the abiding grace of 
the gods.”—The stormy impetuosity with which Cdipus sets himself 
to do the bidding of Apollo, exercises a marked influence on the 
structure of the speech and the connexion of the thoughts. Observe 
the manifold anacoluthous constructions, and accumulations of ex- 
pression. 

216. To & airets the apposition follows in 218, aAxnjv (189) cdva- 
Kovgtoty. 

217. The véeos, as the principal thing, is mentioned alone, because 
of 190 ff. 

219 f. Gidipus emphatically asseverates his utter unacquaintance 
with the matter, as yet not imparted to the chorus ; of which he as 
£évog—hence the phrase Lévog row Adyou, i. e. a7retpoc—can have no 
information, cf. 249. To express his ignorance in the strongest po 
sible way, he avails ‘himself of the antithesis (here ieee accu) 
between the Adyog Bde (the communication to be made in conse- 
quence of the oracle) and the pax 0év (the murder of Laius). 

220 f. I will lay before you what follows, because, re- 
stricted to myself individually (adroc) I should have to 
make long search, seeing I have no clue at all that could 
surely guide my investigations. Totyvevoy dy we must supply e 
pn teiroy vpiv, cf. 82,318. The common reading pa) ob« éywy is 
absurd, for the only possible interpretation, nisi aliquid indicii repe- 
rirem, is forbidden by éywy: it originated in a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the reading Laur. A. airé p) odx, which is easily explained 
as a mistake for avroc [the final = mistaken for M]. When however 
4) ov« had thus intruded (cf. on 13) the copyists went a step further, 
and instead of 7 yap av—which I have restored—put ov ydp ay, in 
order to get the negative which was requisite for the following 7 ov. 
But pacpay iyvevery can hardly mean, get further, make pro- 
gress in the search. 

222. After the clause % yap Gv—ovpBodov, in which CEdipus gives 
the grounds of his turning to the Thebans in this matter, he returns 
with viv dé& (Zév0g Ov)—ipiv rpodwrves to the thought already 
expressed in 219, while he again emphatically gives the motive of his 
proceeding by varepog (viz. rov mpayOévroc) yap da. cig a. TEAW. 
Sentences similarly formed, Aj. 1114 f. Ant. 468f. 1057 f. El. 516f. 
The collocation agré¢ sig aorodvge TEXG (Eig TidOg aoTwY Epxopat) 
as 230. 261. Aj. 267. Phil. 135, év Eéva évog and passin. 

227. In order to relieve the culprit, supposing him to denounce 
himself, from all apprehension of severer punishment, he means to 
say, Ket piv poBetrar, ur) may re (harm, death), rodzixAnp’ treke- 
Awy abroc cad’ avrod (sq far as he, of his own free will, draws 
forth the impeachment of himself from his own bosom, 
where he keeps it concealed, ef. El. 1410), ux) goBeio@w. But, in his 
eagerness to allay any such fear, he at once, without stopping to 
complete the sense, gives the reason why he need not fear, meicerat 
yap «.r.\. Hence also from the alternative prescribed 100 f. 308 f., 
he chooses the milder, viz, banishment. 
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230 f. As CEdipus has learnt, 113 f., that Laius was slain be- 
yond the borders, it was natural to presume that the murderer might 
be a foreigner, although Apollo had said he was now living in Thebes. 
Accordingly he demands in this case also that he should be de- 
nounced, and promises the fitting reward (7 yaorc). At the same time, 
this very surmise here again exactly fits Gidipus himself, ef. 1178. 
On GAdov é& GAAns xOovds, see on 222. (The conjectural emenda- 
tion adopted by several, 7) "£ adAAne yepog is false : for what we have 
had already, 224 f. includes this, and Gidipus only goes on to pacify 
the alarm of the self-denouncing culprit, and then adds by way of 
supplement, that any information, if so be, of a person not a Theban 
being the murderer, shall be rewarded.) 

233 f. Antithesis to 224 ff.—otdov 4h xattov (Selcas is construed 
with the gen. according to the sense, as if it were mpoxnddpevoc) 
points back to 224 ff. and 227 alike. For that a Theban should 
screen a foreigner was less to be apprehended. 

236 f. Join amav86 (Aj. 741 ff.) pyre twa rasde yas elsdé- 
xeoGar (é¢ oixove from 241) tov avSpa tovrov (the murderer, cf. 
817 ff.) pyre wposhwvetv. CEedipus becomes more vehement and 
more-rigorous, the more exactly he describes what afterwards turns 
out to be his own case. 

238. Cf. 352 f. The eicgdéyeoOar and mpocgwreiy in like manner 
forbidden by Periander Herod. 3, 52, d¢ dv roy raida 7h oixiotse 
drodéEnrar H mpocstadexOy, K.7.X. 

239. pryt’ belongs to woeioOar: pyre before Ovpacw is = pre év 
evyaiot pyre dv Ovpaowy. For Aurai (evyai) and Obpara are often 
put together, as yépa of the gods, Il. 9, 499, Oeodc Ovieoot cai 
evUXwAQC ayavyor—rapatpwreo ayvOowra, cf. Od. 13, 357. But 
(Edipus’s impassioned way of speaking puts it more emphatically, so 
that evyaior, though logically subordinate, and 0vpacty, are put upon 
a par; that is, provided Soph. did not write evyatow etre Ovpaoiw. 
In unimpassioned discourse we should also have had pydé xépv. 
VEUELY. 

24). Kkowvov trovetoOar, usually Kowwwrdoy mroveioPar, as Demosth. 
F. L. 431, ‘Appddtoy rai Aptoroyeirova ty adract roic ispoig iwi raic 
Ovaiarc oTrovddy Kai xparnowy Kcotvwvod¢ weroinade.— yxépv. 
véu., those who were to take part in any holy act were sprinkled with 
water consecrated by dipping into it a fire-brand taken from the 
altar ; hence the admission of a person into the religious fellowship 
of the hearth, i. e. the family, is denoted by rotwwvdy elvat yepviBwr, 
isch. Ag. 1034, The Tragedians carry back the Athenian customs 
into the heroic age, as, according to Demosth. Lept. 137, Draco 
made it the law, yepviBwy eipyecOat ry avdoogdvov, orovdwy, kpa- 
THowY, tepdv, ayopac. Cf. Asch. Cho. 283 ff. 

241. w0eiv 5, viz. added from aravde, cf. 817. El. 72. Ant. 27 ff. 

244. tO Safpov, Apollo, cf. 136. 253. El. 658. 

246. etre tis els ff., which Creon’s account of the matter (122) 
left uncertain. 

248. kaxov Kax@s, Aj. 839. The pronoun (xv) repeated, as in 
the formal language of a legal sentence, for greater precision, cf. 
270, 717. Trach. 287, abréy 0 éxeivoy, cdr’ dv ayva Oipara 
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‘Pity rarpyw Znvi rig adwcewc, Ppdver viv we Htovra, after a 
longer sentence intervening. 

249 ff. For a proof how earnestly he takes the matter, and for 
renewed asseveration of his utter unacquaintance with the affair, he 
denounces a curse upon himself, if he conceals the murderer among 
the inmates of his own family. Here again in otxotow el Evvéorios 
—yévouro there lies a deep irony for one apprised of the facts. The 
énod ovverddros refers to 233 f. 

251. The MSS. roic® adpriwe¢ ypacduny. But, as roicde has no 
antecedent, I have given what the sense demanded, Tots airtots, 
the guilty ones, the murderer. Cf. 107 and Cid. C. 995. 

253. For my sake, explained by 137 ff. When Cdipus here again 
makes account of his own person and interests, the poet’s aim in this 
is merely to bring out more strongly the illusion under which CGidipus 
labours, not to impute his zeal tor the god and the land to a self- 
interested motive. 

254. xdOéws, derviig cai amapairnrwe, in god-abandoned, 
miserable sort, sceleste, pessime, El. 1181, & cip’ dripwo ndbiwe 
épOappévoy. (Yet the combination of two such heterogeneous notions, 
axaprweo, xaQéwe, is not without offence: according to 25 f. 171 f. 
one would expect kaydvwe.) 

255 ff. Statement of the reasons why the Thebans must do all in 
their power to bring the murderer to light, and why G:dipus himself 
will prosecute the matter in earnest. Join odd ydp ei rd mp. pn) 
Oenr. (992) hv.—7Td mpaypa, is, 255, the inquisition ordered by 
Apollo, 256, the murder of Laius, for which in 219 we had Aéyog and 
apaxév. The words 76 mpdypa and GexAarov seem to have been 
chosen of design, that the hearer might be able to put into them a 
reference to the death of Laius as foretold by the oracle. 

257. Bacidtéws, apposition to ad. apicrov. Others less suitably, 
avdpo¢g r’ dpicrov Baotdtwe tr’ ddwAdrog. CEdipus unconsciously 
aggravates his guilt by the praise he awards to Laius of an avo 
aptorog. 

260. dépdomopov, cic ijy Eorepe cai ixeivog wal tyw. Cf. 460, 
1364. Alph. Hecker proposes dudcrodoy. 

261. xowvoi mwaideg Hoav dv éxrepvcdrec, had Laius children, my 

children would be their brothers and sisters. Kowa (i. e. adedga, 
the neuter, as Aj. 53) xowov, mutually brothers and sisters, 
cf, 222, 230. Here again Cdipus unwittingly hits the truth of the 
case. 
262. To be childless was accounted a dvervyia: Eur. Suppl. 75, 
ebrexvig Oucruxyiay ray map’ éuoi caQedeiv. Andr. 714, adr ei rd 
xeivnc Socevy mwaidwy mépt, Amaia npac Ce Karacrijvat Tixvwy ; 
The spectators were able to give it a meaning in reference to the ex- 
posed child of Laius, of which Gidipus himself knows nothing. 

263. Properly speaking, the thought expressed in this verse was 
meant to form the second member of the protasis: viv dé, iwei piv 
kupe Tt’ tyw Exwy —, cowway TE cowvd — vy Av ixwepucdra, ic & 
éxeivov epar tvyndaé’ » royn (the mishap, i.e. the violent death, is 
come upon him), éyw dreppayotpat. But Cdipus does not carry 
out the sentence regularly to its completion : instead of this, after a 
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longer interruption, he resumes the rv dé of v. 258, and adds the 
apodosis in a different form with dv@’ wy, v. 264. Similar structures 
of sentences, Aj. 1300. El. 783 ff. infra 1271 ff.—The image, as 
Aisch. Pers. 508, Caiswy Bapig wodoty tvidero wavri TWepoug 
yéve. Ant. 1345,é wi epari poe worpog eigndaro. Cf. 1300 f. 

264. Here also (idipus unconsciously expresses his actual relation 
to Laius, in a manner that makes those shudder who know the true - 
state of the case: cf. 261, 928, and the imitation in Ovid. Met. 10, 
467, in the story of Cinyras’s amour with his, to him unknown, daugh- 
ter Myrrha: Forsitan @etatis quogue nomine filia dizit, Dizit et illa 
Pater, sceleri ne nomina desint.—rd8e, as Aj. 1346, ob ravra rovd’ 
Umeopaxeic éuoi ; 265. Cf. 145. 

267. The recital of his ancestors (Eur. Phoen. 7 ff.) belongs to the 
official designation of the murdered person, but at the same time 
CEdipus’s subsequent destiny is rendered all the more tragical by the 
heinousness which he himself attaches to the crime as committed 
against such a predecessor, cf. 257. Herodotus, too, 5, 59, adds to 
the mention of Laius, roy AaBdacov roi Toduvdwoov rot Kadpov : 
cf. 7, 204, the long pedigree of Leonidas.—The connexion of the 
adj. AaBSaxelm with the logically equivalent genitives, as Aj. 884 
"Odupmiadec Ocai  worapwy, Eur. Med. 405 roicg Yiovgeiog roig 
T’ 'lacovog yapoic, and elsewhere. 

269. Cf. Ant. 324. He means those who do not inform against 
the murderer, or do not join in the search after him, 

270. On airots, see on 248. The unfruitfulness of the fields and 
of the women connected (26 f. 171 f.), as in the imprecation upon 
such as transgress the Amphictyonic decrees, ap. Auschin, in Ctesiph. 
110, pre yijv caprode¢ pépery PTE yuvaixag Tékva Tikrey yovedatw 
éotxdra, adda répara, pyre Booknpara cata vow yovag rouio@at. 
Hymn. Cer. 331, the goddess will not yij¢ xapwoyv dynos, until 
Persephone be restored to her. 

271. To watdas there is no need to understand atfay, rpiger, 
as women also in the language of the Greeks are adpwoipot yvat, and 
the notions of sowing and begetting, fruit-bearing and child-bearing 
coincide, ef. 260, and many other passages of this drama. 

272. The future force of etyopat draws the infin. inte its sphere, 
ef. on Phil. 1394, as freq. BovAopat. 

274. Atxy, inasmuch as the Thebans, if neither principals nor 
abettors, are dixatot.—ovppaxos is to be connected as predicate with 
Evysiey. Cf. on Cid. C. 1089. 

276. As thou hast bound me by the curse, so will I with 
solemn oath speak. 

278. 7d Cytypa (the question propounded to us, also to be 
understood as obj. with wépwavroc) is obj. to eimeiv, to which d¢ri¢g 
sipy. wore is added as epexegesis. By this remark the poet point- 
edly intimates that the discovery must be possible in a different 
way. 

280. A painful reminiscence from his own experience, cf. 788 ff. 

282. ra Sevrepa, a point of less importance than the delation of 
the murderer, but next to this the most important. Cf. Phil. 49. 
(Ed. C. 1228. 

dipus Tyr. G 
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283. Even were it still less to the purpose, Cdipus desires to 
know it, cf. 291. 

287. év apyois, ne hoc quidem infectum esse siti. Aj. 971, év xevoic 
uBprZirw. The middle voice, because CXdipus’s interests seemed to 
require the sending for him. 

288. Surdots woptrovs, twofold messengers to fetch him. 

290. tay’ GAAa the chorus regards as ra rpira, 283, to which no 
importance is to be attached. 

292. To those cognizant of the facts, tuvwv could also mean by 
certain (known) persons, cf. 107. Creon, 122, had spoken of 
Agorai: ddormdpoe comes nearer to the truth, yet without bringing 
Ccdipus upon the right track, ef. 715. 

293. Hxovea, cf. 118 ff. A similar antithesis of dcovey and idsiv, 
105. The words rév 8 Wd. ovSels dpg, but the eye-witness (Cdi- 
pus thinks of 118) no man seeth, findeth out, contain a fearful 
equivoque: but him that saw it (me) none seeth (none recog- 
nizes as the doer of the deed). Some awkwardly enough conjecture 
roy 6& dpwyrr’, whereas Gidipus pointedly opposes the idsiy to the 
AexOjvac and axovon. 

294. Selpards y’ xen rulgo. But the y’ weakens the thought, and 
seems to be disproved by the best MSS.: Laur. A pr. has it not; 
other good authorities, as Par. A, substitute r’. Wunder writes, 
roéger, I have given oréye, reconditam secum servat. Cf. 227. 
The Choragus means, not the witness of the deed, but the doer 
of it. 

295. apas (246 ff.) belongs to dxovev and to pevel, i. ¢. dropevet 
ayy gvdarrwy, “but will of his own free will come forward.” Cf. 
1323. 

. 296. Again entirely fitting Gidipus himself; as his sentence, 
though he is the man it lights on, does not yet in the remotest 
degree alarm him. 

297. The Chorus—which here speaks a truth of which it had no 
foreboding—is made at the outset to express thus emphatically the 
high confidence it reposes in the seer, that the attachment of the 
Thebans to their former deliverer may be put to the severest proof. 
—otfedéyEwv, cf. Phil. 1242. Ant. 261. El. 1197. Good authorities, 
ovtehiyywy, in quo potestas inest arguendi. But avréy favours the 
common reading. 

299. Ulysses, in Hor. Sat. 2, 5, 5, addresses Tiresias, O nulli 
quicquam mentite. Cf. Ant. 1091 ff. 

300. vwpav, kpivwy, oxorwy, tEerdfwy, as Aisch. Sept. 25 of the 
same Tiresias, év woi yvwuey Kai gpecivy xonarnpiove dpwbag: 
dwevdei rixvy. The eloquent description of the high endowments 
with which Tiresias as a seer is gifted, makes the ensuing disunion’ 
and altercation stand out in more startling contrast, while C&dipus. 
a to doubt first the good will, then the power of the seer to 
help. 

301. otp. re kal x@ov. belongs to didaxra and to appnra: All, 
both that can be made known and that cannot be spoken, 
be it in heaven or on earth, i. ¢. universally, cf. ad 1427. 

302. The dé after dpoveic shews that the first clause, expressed as 
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protasis, ef eai 7) BAEwec, was in the poet's mind as if it had formed 
an independent proposition, ov BAémeg pév, Ppoveic dé. 

305. Commonly, against the sense, ef cai xn: Dindorf, et re pn, 
F. V. Fritzsche, ef yx) cai eddec, if thou hast not already 
heardit. It shews the excited state of Gidipus’s mind, that, having 
just extolled the seer’s prophetic skill, he yet thinks it necessary to 
inform him of the oracle. Of Tiresias’s knowledge an awfully start- 
ling proof is given v. 350. Here again deep irony in (C&dipus’s 
manner of beginning. 

308. Cf. 100 ff. 

310. dm’ olwvav dari, cf. 43, 395 ff. The GdAn 68ds relates 
to extispicia, cf. Antig. 1005 ff. 

312. Cf. 64. 

313. pioat, in a pregnant sense, added for the sake of uniformity : 
make deliverance by riddance of the placpa. Cf. 35, éédvcag 
dacpor, i.e. iekvow nuac dacpov: so Pipa with genitive of the 
object, Pappacoyv, cwrnp rivog, and the like. 

314, Cid. C. 247, év coi xeiue8a.—av8pa is subject, ddpedetv abso- 
lutely, to do good, be useful: dd’ dv gor (El. 1378) refers to 
outward means, Svvatro to inward, mental resources. 

316. Tiresias says this in a low voice. téAn AV, AvorreAG. The 
conjunctive is recommended by the MSS., so that Tiresias speaks 
generally: Avy dpovotwn, where it profits a man nothing 
that he has insight, cf. Lysias v. 779, Ob« akwov rovrotc 
xencOat cupBodbdaie, olg obdé Emak EXvorrédnoe weOopévoie. 

317. Tiresias is explaining, as yap shews, why he exclaimed ped 
gev : for this I knew full well (that gpovetv, to have insight, 
is davdy ivOa «.7.r.), but forgot it: for otherwise (cf. 82, 
220) I should not have come hither. But the hearer can 
give ravra the by-meaning, that Tiresias foreknew all that is about 
to take place here. Moreover, by the prominence given to this dto- 
Aéoat, the poet designs to explain the seeming aAoyoyr of Tiresias’s 
coming at all, as he must know for what purpose Cedipus had sent 
for him. 

318. SidAeva, Exehabduny, opp. to cplery, Puraoouy, hold fast, 
ef. Cid. C. 1530. 

, 319. GEdipus sees from Tiresias’s manner how depressed he is in 
mind.—@s, Ore o¥rwe. 

320. Here also, as in the whole dialogue, Tiresias veils his words 
in prophetic ‘ clear-obscure,’ while he says quite indefinitely, 7d ody 
and 16 épédv, cf. 329. (The inversion as 15 ff. Ant. 557, cadd¢ od 
piv roic, roic 0 éyw ‘déxouy gpoveiv.) He means, that Gdipus will 
bear his destiny most easily if he do not learn it through the seer; 
and he his own destiny, if he be spared this painful disclosure. 

322. évvopa and mposdirés together, as often adj. and adverb 
(see on Aj. 839), Homer, card nai bye BiBae, ci Eredy nai arpsxéwe 
ayopsverc, Terent. Ad. 4, 3,18, recte et rerum dicis. Here évvopa 
refers to outward expressions, mpocgthkég to the temper therein 
shown, | 

323. rivSe, which we all expect from thee. 

, 324. In dvype there is a slight allusion to Cidipus’s xnpvypa, 
G 2 
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but it could also be referred to his present speech. With ov8¢@— 
pndé, cf. the double cai, 165 f. 

325. The speech here broken off—Tiresias has in his mind oty7- 
gouat—is carried on in point of sense v. 328.—py8 éyd, 1) rai 
iyw, cf. Phil. 181, ipewy obdevdg torepog, i.e. oby ijxwy torepog 
Tivog. 

326, 327 are commonly assigned to the Chorus ; for whose calm 
bearing, however, the request is too importunate: in fact the Chorus 
is silent until 404, and then interposes a pacifying word in a speech 
of four verses, and so it would have been here had the poet intended 
the or:yopvfia to be broken in upon by interloeution of the Chorus. 
Moreover, Tiresias’ reply is addressed only to (dipus. 

328. Resuming the thought of 325, Tiresias says, ode ixgavd ra 
éud ty, iva pn ta od eimw cana, | will never be induced to 
utter my evil revelations, that I may not bring to light 
thine evil deeds withal. Though Tiresias now already touches 
upon the cara (320, rd adv), he veils the meaning of his words in a 
mysterious way, especially by significantly bringing caxa to the end 
of the sentence, so that in the first instance the hearer would neces- 
sarily connect caxa only with the ra oa immediately preceding. 
(C. F. G. Arndt conjectures rdAAwy dveirw, ego nunquam 
aliorum (i.e. eorum qui Laium interfecerunt, quos tu alienos a te 
putas) mala facinora edicam, ne tua patefaciam; K. Fr. 
Hermann, ra paccor’ citw.) 

332. Here, as in 320 and 328, Tiresias’s mentioning himself in con- 
nexion with (dipus serves to make what is said more enigmatical. 
Tiresias would fain neither afflict himself, for he foresees Edipus’s 
indignation, nor pain CEdipus by revealing the mystery.—(‘The read- 
ings of the best MSS., tyw r’ éuavrov, Eywy’ ovr’ iu. lead perhaps to 
éywy évauroy, i.e. ovre iuavrodv ovre of.) 

334. A poet ap. Schol. 11. 23, 254, Nopda gidn, cai rr Ti AiO Evi 
Odxpvoy nag. Plaut. Pon. 1, 2,77, Illa mulier lapidem silicem sub- 
tgere ut se amet potest. Ovid. A. A. 1, 659, lacrimis adamanta morebis. 
(Edipus, who still entertains a feeling of reverence before the mighty 
seer, shrinks alarmed at his own vehement @ eaxd@v keaxcore, and 
mitigates it by cai ydp.... 

336. arekevrnros, with whom one never comes to an end, 
makes no progress, 

337. With studied obscurity Tiresias speaks of dpyh épy%, with ap- 
parent reference to dpyavetag 335, but in reality he has in his thoughts 
the reproach caxa@v wdxiore: my disposition thou blamest, 
as if I were caxav cacioroc, but thine own édpy which is 
next-door neighbour to that which thou castest up as a 
reproach to me—i. e. which is at the same time uttered in those 
words (kaxwy xax.), this thou didst not discern, even in the 
act of uttering.. (Yet duet val. may also be intended to mean, thy 
disposition which is like thine estimate of mine. This 
double meaning is lost, if with Dindorf we read ray goi 8 db. v.) 
Though (Edipus must needs refer this to his own burst of anger, as 
in fact he takes in only what most strikes the ear, and 339, 344, 345, 

speaks of dpyiZec@at, still Tiresias means only to hint that the saxuy 
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xaxtoroc is precisely Cidipus’s own predicament. (The allusion which 
some find in these words to C2dipus’s guyvaieey with his mother 
Jocasta, is quite out of place, since Tiresias comes to that pvint only 
in the further progress of the altercation.) 

338. GAN’ exe weyers repeats with emphasis the thought dpyy 
éuéupw thy tunv, opp. to rny onv—«Kareidec. Cf. 166. Aj. 627. 
Phil. 269. Ant. 465 f. Aj. 1110 f., ob yap re Tijg ofc obveER’ 
éorparevaato yuvatKdc, add’ obvey’ OpKwy, olay Hy évoiporog, 
gov 0 ovdéy. 

340. Cf. Phil. 66. Aj. 1107. ' 

341. atipdfe wédtv, thou thinkest, because 1 keep silence, 
and will not accede tu thy request: I do keep silence, cer- 
tainly, H§e yap aird, i.e. gaveirat ab’réuara—he does not say 
what, but means the disclosures which will inevitably ensue. 

344. Gupod 8’ dpyns (807, waiw de dpyiic, ef. Ged. C. 909, de’ 
épyii¢ nKov) am violently incensed, cf. on 65.—#1is dypiwrary, | 
as Alsch. Sept. 65, catpd¢ Orig WKioTog. 

346. Gaep Evvinust would sound ironically to the hearer. 

347. From §upovretoat (Aj. 933) Eby is also to be supplied to 
sipyacOa, as Ant. 535, cui Eupperioyw Kai gépw ric airiac.—xal, 
even, not in correlation with re, which connects the two verbs.— 
Sov pj, xwoic Tig awd Tur yep Evepyeiac. Not meaning Creon ; 
at present Cidipus is not, in the remotest degree, thinking of him as 
an accomplice with Tiresias, but he means the robbers, 124 f., as set 
on by Tiresias. 

349. As elvat is unknown to the best MSS., we may conjecture 
Epnv povov Boorwy., 

350. It makes an awful impression, as a token of more than human 
knowledge, that Tiresias, he whom CXdipus, 305 ff., thought neces- 
sary to apprise concerning the oracle, reminds him of the rnpvypa, 
concerning which no information can possibly have reached him. 
(Edipus in his excitement does not catch this ominous intimation of 
Tiresias’ superhuman insiglit. 

353. Cf. 241. After évvémrw ci—ippévery (cf. Phil. 101. Aj. 
1047), we expect w¢ dvra—ptdoropa. But, to obviate the possi- 
bility of referring the acc. to pyr’ épé, the poet puts the dative, as 
if he had said éyvérw coi, ne Cf. 817. Hom. Od. 17, 554, 
a a Ti & Oupdc Appi wéce Kéderat, cai ended wep TeTTa- 

vig. 

985. If we retain the reading (others read cai zrov), then rovro is 
the matter of the speech, the consequences and the punishment 
thereof, as El. 626, Q@»acoug rovd’ ode advteac. Pind. Pyth. 8, 16, 
Biay Tloppupiwy odk divéev. But, as the poet seems to have had in 
his thoughts the proverb, Plat. Symp. 189 B, Badwy ye oie éxgpedte- 
o@ar (Plutarch, Batwy aandAayn: Aristides, roy aa od dei 
ixpevyety), we conjecture eam rovde, and after such a word, 
moreover, thinkest thou to be able to escape without being 
recompensed like for like? Cf. Eur. Ale. 689, veaviag Adyoug pimr- 
tw t¢ nuac ob Badwy odrwe are ; 

356. Cf 369. 

357. 818., viz. rd adnOéc. Now Cidipus speaks quite otherwise 

a 3 
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than in 300 f. Even now he is not thinking of Creon, ef. 347, 
378. 

359. Cidipus, who can scarcely believe his own ears, in his sur- 
prise challenges Tiresias to repeat what he said just now (353) 
hoping from his further expressions to get some clue to the supposed 
plot against him. 

360. Or art thou merely putting me to the proof, that 
I may speak? Cf. HH. 24,390, 433, wetpg ipeio, yepatt. A gloss 
in Laur. A, wetpay Aoywy kciveic. Tiresias marks right well that 
(Edipus would lead him to compromise himself by further discourse. 
(The conjecture mpdoOev odeneipg X., quod percontaris ut dicam, may 
easily be spared.) 

361. obxi Zuvijca obrwe, Wore simsiv -yvwopévoy 6 tvénaa. Schol. 
Cf. 1131. édipus attends only to the first part of the question. 

362. 'Tiresias means (cf. 449 ff.) peremptorem te esse dico virt 
cujus queris peremptorem, but designedly speaks in an ambiguous 
manner. 

363. ot Tt xalpwv, cf. 368, 401, 1152. Phil. 1299. 

365. pdryy again unconsciously with a double meaning, since he 
can also be understood to say, For me, the irrecoverably blinded, it 
will be spoken in vain. 

366. Now for the first time Tiresias advances to a further revela- 
tion—that Cidipus is also husband of his own mother—while, how- 
ever, in atv trois dtAt. (see on Aj. 842, infra 1184), he designates 
the relation in terms designedly obscure. 

368. Perhaps trav’, i.e. rag abrag xnpordg, 363. 

369. Cf. 356. 

370. “ Certainly there is a might of truth, which, however, is lost on 
thee, because thou art blind in mind and body.” With the vehement 
mhyny ool: gol 8¢ ff. cf. Phil. 1035, 1053. CEd. C. 787, obe ior: coe 
tavr’, ad\Aa oor rad Eor’.... 

371. The parechesis here, as in many other instances, heightens 
the sarcasm: Eur. Med. 476, fowoa o’, we icaow ‘EXAnverv dSoeo8 
Tavrév EvvecgeBnoay 'Apyyor oragog. Similarly Agamemnon, II. 
1, 106 ff., taunts Calchas: Mayri xaxdy, ob word pos rd Kpnyvoy 
eizac ff., cf. Ant. 1055 ff. 

372. Tiresias bitterly iterating dvediZev, points it at the actual 
blinding of Cidipus and his mental blindness, which will presently be 
exposed. 

374. Thou art a child of darkness, so that thou hast not 
power to hurt any man that sees the light, and can avoid 
thee. 

376. Thou needest not to fear me, since no danger threatens thee 
on my part, 

377. Here too in rd8e éxwp. Tiresias purposely speaks darkly, ef. 
341. Below, 1329 f., dipus recognizes the truth of this utterance. 

378. Are these thine own inventions, or Creon’s, that ye 
would scare me with Apollo? On the sudden, (idipus imagines that 
he discovers in Creon the instigator of the seer; viz. the instant 
Tiresias names Apollo. For Creon in fact had been sent to Delphi ; 
it was Creon’s counsel (288) to send for the servant of the god. In 
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the belief that with this suspicion thus suddenly darted into his mind 
he has hit upon the truth, Gidipus, in what follows, depicts to him- 
self in detail the league between the seer and Creon as an ascer- 
tained fact. 

379. But Creon is no bane forthee. Kpéwv 8€ antithetically 
put first, the thought in Tiresias’s mind being od coi wijpa «i, ef. 
570, 931. Cid. C. 396. With wipa, cf. 1355. 

380. Similar opening of the speech Phil. 927.—wdotros and tvp. 
are often in like manner connected, as Eur. Or. 1155 f. Odwc fore 
ovdéy xptiocoy R pirog cagnc, OW wrovrog, oF rvpavvic. Here.- 
Fur. 1425, d¢ric mAoOvTov h GOEvOg padAoyv dilwy 'Ayalwry wera- 
a8at Bodvdrkrat, kaxwg gpovet. Cf. Archiloch, Fr. 21.—réyvy téxvns 
trep>. ff. Art surpassing (every) art in the life of man, 
which is so fullof emulous endeavours. Cf. Phil. 137, riyva 
yao réxvacg mpovye ff. Cidipus is thinking of the proof which, by ~ 
his solution of the enigma, he has given of his mental acumen, which 
he here calls riyyn (398, yywun) not without sarcastic allusion to 
Tiresias’s rixyn, 389. Compare the counter-taunt of the seer, 442. 

382. pvAdooerat, keeps himself in the background. 

384. Swp. ov« alr. (63), ef. 1202. Cad. C. 525. 

385. tavTns emphatically refers to the throne as not ambitiously 
sought by hin.—é mords, odf &. HlAos is not to be taken ironically, 
but, so great is the might of envy, that even the old, trusty friend 
has suffered himself to be led away. 

- 386. The image is taken from the tricks of the wrestlers, as v7re- 
Sivas, see on Phil. 1007. With the intensive A\d0pq tn. cf. Arist. 
Vespp. 463,  rupavvic AGO pg ‘hap Bary’ Vriodvoa pe. 

388. Cassandra, isch. Ag. 1273, cadoupivyn d% gorrag, we ayvp- 
Tota, Hrwyd¢g radatva AipoOvic Hrecxounv. 

390. trot, wherein shews itself that so infallible skill of thine 
asseer? Cf. Aj. 1008, 1100. 

391. 4 paweydds ciov,in Aschylus ducapepay mpiravic Kdwy, as 
the hydra, the harpies, Erinyes, and similar monsters are called by 
the poets kivec. The Sphinx was paywddg, in regard of the enigma 
learnt from the Muses, see on 130. 

393. rott., rod ruxydvroc, cf. Gad. C. 752. 

394. Srecmeiv, distincte enarrare, cf. 390. 

395. Not az’ olwyay paber, but dz’ oiwy., olwviorixpy réyyny. 

396. His praising his own merits is justified by his belief that he 
is made the object of a malicious attack (ef. 399), and by the fact 
that the priest of Zeus has but now, in quite similar expressions, 
given him to lay to heart, as the universal judgment of Thebes, the 
self-same commendation.— With éy® podev, so soon as I was 
come, cf. 35. 

397. 6 pySev lS. Ol8. refers in the first instance to v. 37, but 
again contains a eutting irony, as the words speak the full truth. 
Perhaps Sophocles alludes to the root ‘IA contained in Oidi-oveg, 
which would make a pointed oxymoron—I, the nothing-knowing 

through any infurmatiun of yours) and yet knowing Gidipus 
ah on 70, 412). . 

398. Above 39, rpocOncy Oeod Ayer vopiles 0 Huey dp0Hca Bior. 
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That Gdipus here vaunts of his yyw is for the purpose of hum- 
bling the ofwvooxdmoc (310, 395). Quite otherwise 1484 f. 

401. With a mock at the doxety rapaor., 399, GEdipus with bit- 
‘terness repeats doxeig pot, and 402, ei pn ‘Oonetc. Cf. 372. 

402. GynX., TO Zyog awedacayv rd mepi rov Adiov, cf. 309.— 
yépev, with the essential accessory notion pawpog, cf. 433 ff. 

403. Thou wouldest by punishment be made to know what 
manner of thoughts thou entertainest against me. The 
antithesis is mainly between wa@eiy and gpoveiy. The poet alludes 
to the old apophthegm, ra@wy dé Te yn tog Ey vor. 

411. Ineed not Creon to my patron, cf. 399. The Athenian 
metceci, whose circumstances Sophocles transfers to the heroic age, 
were obliged to choose some citizen as their patron (véyew, értypa- 
gea0at mpoorarny), as whose clients they were enrolled in the tabule 
publica (ypagecOat mpoorarov), see on Aj. 1260. 

412. Xéyw Sé, but I make known: with this, as gyi similarly 
used in Homer, Tiresias with solemnity ushers in his revelations (as 
449), while by. this expression he reminds him of the oracle-god whose 
dovrAo¢ he is—Aotiag (from Aéyw, as Aaxiog from Aaxeiy) : and so in 
409, dyrthi=ar. Cf. 843. 994. El. 82, and for the play on proper 
names, note on v. 70.—tvddAév, 371. 

413. Asch. Prom. 445, mankind, before Prometheus, BXérovrec 
EBAETov parny, Krvovreg ovK eovoy. Ag. 1606, oby Opge dpwy 
rade; Cf. Aj. 85. 

414. év@a, in the house of thy father ; Srwv ot. péra, cf. 990, 
designedly admitting of a double meaning. 

415. i.e. ag’ wv dy AéANOag éxOpdc wv; Perhaps ywe AéA. 

418. woré, because CEdipus at the end of the play remains still 
in Thebes.—8ewérovs apd, she that executes the curse of parents, 

adxérrovg 'Euvic, El. 491. Aisch. Sept. 729, warpdc ticraia 
Epwwic. Aj. 837, ravirodeg "Eptvvec. El. 1103, rodwxerg BAGBas. 

419. Rendered more enigmatical for Gidipus by comparison with 
413. The oxymoron as Eur. Pheen. 319, oxdroy dedopxuic. MEd. C. 
1549, d@¢ ageyyéc. Cf. 1273 and ad Phil. 861. 

420 f. What rocky bay on the sea, what mountain in the 
land shall not presently resound in one accord with thy 
cry of lamentation? Virg. Ain. 5, 148, Tum plausu fremituque 
virum studiisque faventum Consonat omne nemus tucemque inclusa 
volutant Litora, coll. 8, 305. 

421. Instead of woioy dpog, Tiresias puts the neighbouring moun- 
tain, with mysterious allusion to the exposure there of Cidipus, ef. 
1451, 1391. Similar application of significant proper names, Soph. 
ap. Plut. Timol. 35, rig dpa Kimpic f rig "Ipeoog rovde Evyn aro; 
Anaxilas Neott. 1, 3, rig Xipatipa 7 XadpvBdic  YevdrAda ; Senec. 
Hipp. 1169, membra quis sevus Sinis Aut quis Procrustes sparsit ? 
Apul. Apol. p. 325, Quis Eurybatus, quis Sisyphus, quis Phrynondas 
talem excogitasset fraudem ? 

422. The Arunv (420) leads of itself to the image of the prosperous 
voyage to which C£dipus’s seeming happy fortune is likened. The 
bridal song (as token of the consummated marriage, Ant. $13) is the 
tigmwAoug, the Spysorg of Cidipus intu the house: Gvoppos because 
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it leads not into a sure port, despite the favouring gale, i. e. although 
(Edipus did happily solve the enigma, and his lot seemed an enviable 
one. The startling juxtaposition of the expressions Gvoppos and ed- 
mhoias TUXoY sets in a sharp light the cutting contradiction between 
appearance and reality. 

425. To the two caxa intimated thus far, the murder of his father, 
and marriage with his mother, Tiresias adds a third, taking the eon- 
nexion from bray caraie@y: a multitude of other miserable 
facts thou perceivest not in addition (besides those two), 
which (so soon as thou perceivest them, 2 aicOdpevor os to be 
understood) shall make thee like to thyself and to thy chil- 
dren, i.e. by the revelation of which thou wilt appear as the brother 
of thy children. This third point, which naturally comes in after 
the mention of the marriage, is called whH00¢ Kaxdv (Aj. 863, révou 
wh790c), because it ineludes in itself a train of disastrous relations, 
see 457 ff. 1403 ff. 1496 f. Agreeably with the idiom of the language, 
igo, Kotvdc époi re Kai coi (see on (Ed. C. 808, corey mraidwy xowd, 
261), by which the Greeks pointedly express the equality as common 
to both the one and the other of two different parties, the explana- 
tion above given is sufficient, the poet thus sharply marking the con- 
trasted relation of father and children, which in Cdipus’s case is 
done away. But, at the same time, the hearer miglit find in the 
words & o t&todoe. wot the thought, that the discovery of the dread- 
ful truth will make Ccdipus feel himself, as raxdv eaccoroy (337), the 
wretch he was from the first destined to be.—The sigmatismus is 
sarcastic, cf. on 371, 1408, 1507. 

426. rotpov orépa, cf. 390, 671. Ant. 997. Ged. C. 794. 

430. Cf. 1146. Aj. 369. The accumulated expression as in 192. 

434. Cf. 82, 220, 318. 

435. Cf. Phil. 1271. Fr. 707, rov @edv rototrow teriorapat, 
Logpoic piv aivicrijpa Ocopdrwy dei, Vearoic OE Pavdrov. 

436. of o° &pvoav, here significantly, in opp. to his supposed 
parents in Corinth, cf. 793, 827, 1412, 1514. 

437. The mention of his parents—the subject of enquiry which 
led him to Delphi, and thence, as it were by accident, brought him 
to Thebes—falls heavily upon his soul ; for the Theban seer had 
never come in contact with Cidipus’s supposed Corinthian parents : 
therefore he bids him stay. 

437. tuver, me gignit,is my father. 

438. dvoe, Seite ce OOey tyeyynOne. Schol. 

440. ratra, ra aivucra, cf..393. 

441. Cast up to me (and welcome) as an bvetdog, the things 
whereby thou wilt find (on closer search) that I have become 
great: which are to me a caddy Svedog (Phil. 477). 

442, This lucky chance—Tiresias counts as rv y¥ 7 the success in 
solving the enigma which Cidipus described as réyvn and yyupn 
380, 398—has, however, undone thee utterly. 

443, Cf. 322, 331, 340, 365. 

445. épm. dyAcis, turbas ut sis impedimenio, viz. in carrying into 
execution the command of the god. 
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448. Horat. Carm. 3,3, Justum virum non voltus instantis tyranni 
mente quatit solida. Cf. 533.—oidx é08" Sov, Aj. 1069, 1103. 

449. Cf. on 412. In the concluding repetition of his prophecies 
from 412 ff., Tiresias is still consistent with himself in the matter, 
but, to confuse Cidipus’s mind yet more, he varies the expressions, 
and in v. 457 ff. inverts the order of the facts. 

451. otros repeated after the assimilation roy dvdpa dy Zyreicg, 
a i Or. 1645, ‘EXévny pév, jy od deohéicas rpdOupoc By “Hyaprec, 
oriv. , 

452. péroixos, wy. Then the construction changes to the verb 
finite, as 1201. Phil. 213.—Cf. 414. 

a TH §vpd., equivocally: lucky accident.—twodds, cf. 413, 

9. 


456. Seneca, (id. 656, Baculo senili triste pretentans iter. Ovid, 
Met. 14, 189, Pretentat manu silvas. Tibull. 2, 1, 77, Et pedibus 
protentat iter. 

457. Cf. 425 ; 458=—422; 459=—415. Cf. 791 ff. 

460. dépdormopos, duoyapoc, 260, 1362. 

461. Cf. 605. 

462. ddoxew, Phil. 405. Cf. 390. 

464—5l1. First stasimon. In Str. and Antistr. 1, the Chorus, 
setting out with the oracle of Apollo imparted to it in the first scene 
of the first Epeisodion, expresses its conviction that the murderer 
will never escape the god who is hotly pursuing him. It helps the 
irony, that the chorus imagines the murderer to be lurking far from 
the haunts of men: in Str. and Antistr. 2 it reverts to the second 
scene, between Tiresias and (dipus. In suspense between hope 
and fear, it will hold fast to Gidipus’s proved wisdum and patriotic 
zeal, until Tiresias’s horrible prophecy be fulfilled (if so be) by the 
event. Both are wise, yet both are men, and man can surpass man 
in wisdom. Only Zeus and Apollo are infallible ; not the art of the 
diviner. In this manner the Chorus, not less devoted to its king 
than the priest of Zeus, seeks to reason away the impression made 
by the enigmatic disclosures of the cogd¢ oiwvoGérag, its love for 
(Edipus preponderating above its reverence for the seer, notwith- 
standing 284 ff. 

463. Aedoig wérpa (Eur. Ion 550, MWv@ia wérpa), because the 
temple positum est in monte Parnasso in rupe wndique impendente, 
Justin, 24,6. Here the designation is used with a view to the image 
in line 1 of the Antistr. 

465. Phil. 65, foyar’ tcyarwy caxd. (Ed. C. 1238, caxd cary. 
El. 849, detraia decraiwy. 

466. deAdBwv, rayeiy, in the Lyric poets, deAAdwodec, deddodpd- 
Oa alabar f Tl 86 

467. evapwr €pav, ius, perseverantius, cf. 176. reogn. 986, 
ovd irmwy opps) piicnlen coin than youth. Pind. Ol. 9, 26, 
Oaocoy trou 

468. Il. 10, 358, yodvar’ ivwpua gevyev. 

469. As the Delphian god declares the will of his father Zeus (see 
on 151), therefore the poet arms him with the lightnings of the rvp- 
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gdpog dorepornrne. Hence also the expression 6 Atds yevéras, cf. 
498. With éwev@p., cf. 263. 

471 f. The dvamddxnro. (aogadrtic, dvaudprnra, Trach. 120) 
Kipes, t.¢. the Erinyes of Laius, dog the murderer as executioners 
of the punishment doomed by the higher will of the gods, as evil 
demons often act by commission of higher deities: in Solon. 11, 75, 
Zeus sends the “Arn as ricovévy among men, and in Rhianos 3, 21, 
“Arn Znvi Gedy xpeiovre Aixy 7 ixinoa gigouca. 

473 ff. Confirmation of the representation, that the god with his 
lightnings pursues the murderer. As the puet, setting out with the 
metaphor of a flash of light (Aayaev, 186. Phil. 201, rpoteavy 
krvzo¢), likens the oracle which Creon has brought from Delphi to 
a beacon shining out from the top of the AeAgi¢g wérpa, which, as a 
signal, shall rouse all to the common search; the expression at the 
same time would remind the Athenian spectators of the [li@:ac 
aorparrat of Apollo aiyAnrne, so carefully watched by their Pythaists, 
the propitious appearance of which on the Harma on Mount Parnes 
occasioned the sending of @swpiat to Delphi, Strabo 9, 404. Agree- 
ably with this we may also explain the image used 469 f., of 
Apollo’s lightnings. The epithet viddewrog (Eur. Phoen. 214, 
vepoBdroc) heightens the picturesque effect of the far-shining moun- 
tain-top. 

47 ee adyAov, object ; dvSpa mdavra (223), subject. 

476 ff. The fugitive homicide (294 f.) is represented as a bull 
which has left the herd, and, rejoicing in its freedom, strays through 
wood and rocks. The image is suggested by the hunting term 
ixvevew, for he roams in the wild (CEd. C. 349) wood-lands. In 
tragedy, the fugitive homicide—originally in the Greek and German 
mythology conceived of as a wolf (see on 203)—is often likened to other 
beasts naturally wild, or that have run wild: Athamas in Eur. Ino 
16, noiAag tv ayrpoe adAvyvoc, wore Op, pdvoc, Orestes in sch, 
as a startled roe. Here a bull, because this creature, once possessed 
of its freedom, is not easily caught, whence it is proverbially said 
émi rav pn avaorpedovtwy (Theocr. 14, 43, aivog Oy Néiyerai ric) 
éBa wokd ravpog av’ brar. 

478. werpaios. Ant. 785, gorrde o vmeprovrug iv tr’ dypovépote 
avdaic. (Dindorf reads rérpac dre ravpoc.) 

479. xnpevwv, bereft of human intercourse. 

. 480 f. He seeks to outrun in flight the pursuing payreia, which 
are given from the centre of the earth (898, i.e. ra dé péicov duga- 
Aov cai yiic djra dudpadod ixdpeva), holding them aloof from 
him, awovordl{wv (ag éavrov), and thereby eluding their effect. 
But let him exert himself ever so much to leave the payreia behind 
him, they hover around him, unwearied (45). 

483 ff. Awful indeed are the utterances of Tiresias, yet 
the hope preponderates, that for this once he errs.—7a- 
pacoer (354, icxtveiv) ore Sox. ovr’ dtrod. aie 5 nec afirmantia nec 
negantia movet. Instead of opposing an dzrodokeiy to the doxeiv, or a 
packey to the amogaccey, Sophocles makes the two antitheses 
coalesce. 

, 488. Yet dvamrepotpat, aipopuat (Aj. 693), éXwioey looking 
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neither here (before me), nor behind me, i.¢. as the matter is 
obscure to me on all sides. The local év@d&e and éwlow (857. Il. 3, 
109, dua wpdcow cai dricow edges) were of course explained by 
suitable gestures. 

489. “Of a strife between the Labdacid (Laius) and the son of 
Polybus ((idipus) have I never heard.” Hovering between hope and 
fear, the Chorus expresses this state of feeling by the thrice-repeated 
ovre: and instead of the more logically strict ri AaBd. rai rg Hod. 
veixoc éxetro (cf. itordvat veixoc), for which, as in 425, we might 
also have had AaBo. re cai rg ToX., or negatively ovre Aad. 
ovre rp Ilod., puts it in the form of a disjunctive sentence with 7—#. 
By this means, the severance of two parties tells with more effect 
upon the ear. 

494 f. Taking occasion of what (unde exorsus, cf. 525), I with 
clear evidence shall come forward against the popular 
renown of (Edipus. For the sake of the metre I have added ody 
paveod, cf. 509 f., while others omit yap éx’ adrg, in the Anti- 
strophe. 

496. émlxovpos (cf. 127, dowydc Aatev, cippayoc, BonOirv rp 
Oe) keeps tu. the image of éreévat and dpivat: &ByAev opp. to 
pavepd Bacavoc: Bavarer, violent death, El. 199. By the exeeu- 
tion of the vengeance on the unknown murderer, the Labdaeidse 
obtain émtxoupia. 

498 ff. Only Zeus and Apollo (the force of the art. is ili quidem, 
Jup. et Ap.) know all things clearly: but that among men a 
soothsayer is of more consequence than another man (7 
’*yw as 618. Aj. 155. Trach. 443, tpwe dpye: cai Seay wkapow ye), 
of this, a true decision is not possible: doubtless, how- 
ever, by wisdom man can surpass wisdom: yet will I not 
give my voice (485, adwogacxovra) to men blaming (dipus) 
ere I. see the word made good.—whéov ¢dép. (93), as rad rpWra, 
Sevrepa gépeoOar, borrowed from the strife of competitors, whence 
also epictg and rapapei Perv, because the point is, how to decide 
between the claims of two men, both accounted cogoi (483, 510). 
But, since Gdipus’s cogia has already been proved by its beneficial 
results, the Chorus, until further evidence, decides for him. Though 
in Str. and Antistr. 1 the Chorus has extolled the inevitable might 
of the Delphian god, yet, not to fall under imputation of impiety for 
doubting the truth of the diviner’s art, it once more premises. dN’ 6 
piv ody Zedge ff. Cf. Eur. El. 371, Aodiov yap tumedor Xpnopoi, 
Bporay S& pavrixny xaipey iw. 

509 ff. For the Sphinx, before the eyes of all men, pressed 
upon Gdipus, and he approved himself then cogdc,as after- 
wards »OuzoXrg. Therefore shall he in mine eyes never 
pass for caxéc. With davepda and Bac., ef. 494, Sopocles con- 
ceives the Sphinx as rushing upon (idipus to destroy him also, should 
he fail to solve the enigma. Cf. 495, éwi ray party clus. 

513. Selv’ én, 378 ff. 

517. Aoy. cir’ épy., 72.—els BA. épov, from a way leading to a 
goal, cf. 62, 520, 991. Aj. 799. 

518. Biov rod paxp. (paxpaiwrec Biot, A’schylus ap..Plat. Rep. 2, 
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383 B, Biorog evaiwy, Trach. 81), the advanced age which may 
be destined for me. 

519. The ardoty ought to have zrokAamAdotoy or the like to cor- 
respond. But, as the former in point of sense is equivalent to eic 
petxodv, Sophocles chooses é¢ péytorov. With déper cf. Ghd. C. 1424. 

523. But in fact this reproach must have come, perhaps 
extorted by passion rather than spoken from the ground 
of the heart: viz. supposing that Gidipus had raised the reproach 
at all. The Chorus expresses itself with a nice reserve, considerately 
disguising what has really happened. On pév 84 see on Aj. 877. 

525. tod mpds (so the best MSS. for mpd¢ rov, making rov 
more strongly emphatic), and what in all the world could be. 
the handle (494) for saying ? 

527. tlye yveuy (1124) answers to rod wodc: but the Chorus’s 

reserve betrays itself even in the repetition of yywun. 
- §28. Creon seeks now to ascertain at least the outward bearing of 
(Edipus, hoping to be able to draw some conclusion from that. This 
question also the Chorus declines entering into.—dp8av, cf. 419. 
dpOijs (its opposite, vote mapyopoc), Ant. 495. 

530. The Chorus professes—what was accounted the duty of ser- 
vants—to have no eyes or ears for a master’s doings. 

633. Tékuns apdswirov (448), Je Opacde cai dvatd)e ei. Schol. 

534. CEdipus, who thinks himself quite sure of his cause (with 
éiugavadcand évapyne he seems to allude with a degree of bitter- 
ness to Creon’s words in 96, 106), calls Creon the goveve of his 
person, and Ayorne of his royalty, scoffingly applying to him both 
the expressions, 124 f. 362, used concerning the murder of Laius. His 
murderer (cf. did. C. 1361) GEdipus could declare Creon to be, be- 
cause he believes him to have suborned Tiresias to accuse him as the 
guilty person, for whom the oracle has ordered death (or banishment). 

538. Cidipus, with regard to his dedia or pwpia (taking them in 
the inverse order), asks whether Creon (éX riZwy to be supplied per- 
haps from idwy éy pot) imagined he would not mark the plots against 
him, or would be too cowardly to meet them.—yveplooupt, not 
yvwproipt, ef. Aj. 1027. Phil. 1427, is accredited, but Par. A has 
yuwolorue. 

541. The ofdor are politica] adherents, éraipor, such as those, for 
instance, who made Pisistratus tyrannus, Herod. 1, 61. Hence, 
542, yonpara. 

542. 8,a prize, which...., more expressive than 7: Eur. El. 
1705, ‘Edévync otver’ evyevecrarne yywunc, 5 moddaic ev yuvatiy 
ovK Ev, : 

544. Cf. 409. 

547. rovr’ aivrd, that Gdipus has found out Creon for his enemy. 

548. Cédipus here and afterwards with bitter scorn repeats Creon’s 
phrases. “ Nam altercantes cadem dicendi forma, qua alter usus erat, 
respondent,” Hermann on Eur. Androm., 576. 

550. ToU vod xwpls, abOadiay dvour. 

552. thy Sixny, the deserved punishment, Eur. Heracl. 1025 
and often, cf. 642 f. C&dipus unconsciously expresses what in fact 
exactly fits himself, 

Edipus Tyr. H 
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555. Cf. 123, 288. Assch. Sept. 96, dxover’ 7 obK axover’ doridwy 
xrbmov 3 184, Heovoag 7 ovK heovoag ; 

556. vepvépavtiv, sarcastically, because Creon had so designated 
him. The middle wéppac@at, as 287. 

557. Thue. 3, 38, 6 adrég eipe ry yrwpy. Phil. 521. 

559. Creon cannot comprehend what brings Cidipus to Laius, as 
the subject which he had just started was the advising him to call 
in Tiresias. 

562. Plat. Protag. 317, c, wod\d H0n Ern eipi dv ry réyvy, as év 
prrocogig, Adyotg, voow (Aj. 271) eivat. 

566. After Epeuvav icyere (Snrnoww érotnoare, cf. 128 f.) wap- 
ioyopev is strange. I conjecture (aA é. or rather) do’ Ecyoper, 
i.e. % doa, cf, Cid. C. 753, as dpa, especially before éoriv, often 
stands at the beginning of a sentence, e.g. ap’ tori roig vocovce 
xXonotmoc Adyoc, Philemon. (Instead of rodn neovcapeyv we should 
rather expect xov« tEevooper, xoddév Hvoperv. If the reading be cor- 
rect, Sophocles has formed the antithesis more freely, as if érv@éyue0a 
had preceded, cf. 485, 519.) 

568. otros 6 codds, bitterly, with reference to 563.—With rade 
(Edipus refers, shrinkingly, to the murder imputed to him, ef. 390 ff. 

569. Cf. 1520. 

570. With sarcasm C£dipus iterates Creon’s words (oléa and 
gpovw), whose maxim he regards as spoken at him: “ Thus much 
however, thou surely knowest (ole0a), and canst well-advisedly 
M9 ppovay, as 626, well-wittingly) communicate.” (Hermann 7d ody 

& y' oio8a, because Tiresias has been the subject of discourse so far.) 

571. Creon likewise emphatically iterates olSa. 

572. Tas, i.e. rac, we Terpeciac olerat, tude diagPopac, he would 
not have spoken of the murder of Laius as mine—as my 
doing. The hearer finds in it the unconscious truth, He would 
not have spoken of the murder by me committed. (Di- 
derlein’s rdco’ is useless. ) 

574. If Tiresias so says, thou knowest it (ofo@a again sar- 
castically) alone for thyself, and needest not to have the truth 
confirmed to thee by me. The seemingly harmless words admit, 
however, of this meaning—that what Tiresias asserts is true, and 
that Gdipus knows it to be so.—Creon will now put (Edipus through 
the same course of examination (rat@’, eadem ratione). 

576. CEdipus immediately thinks that Creon’s aim is to convict 
him of the murder: whereas he only wishes to make it thoroughly 
clear to GEdipus, how absurd it would be for him (Creon) to wish to 
exchange his honourable position with one scarcely more honourable 
and far more full of anxiety. 

578. Aisch, Eum. 558, rotrou 6’ ovrig dpynoig wéde. Soph. El. 
527, révd" dpvnoic obk Evecri por. Cidipus chooses the solemn form 
of words, because he thinks Creon is driving at the murder. 

579. yijs depends on dpyetc: ratra éxeivy, in like manner 
with her; ico» »., apportioning like dignity and honour to 
the wife, cf. Phil. 1020. Ant. 371. 

581. Cf. on Aj. 1174. 

582. CEdipus wrests Creon’s privilege, icovo@a: atrw re Kai 
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"Ioxaory into matter of reproach: in this very thing—that thou art 
put upon an equal elevation with us twain—shewest thou thyself a 
bad friend : that by aiming higher, thou wouldest mAéov Eyer, and so 
makest the equality cease. 

583 ff. Creon’s defence goes in the first part, 584—602, to the 
point of shewing in detail the absurdity of the crime imputed to him, 
since he can have no inducement to exchange his position with 
respect to (Edipus (590) and the citizens (596) for the more anxious, 
and not more powerful, possession of the throne. In the second part, 
603—615, he counsels him to look closely into the actual facts, 
and warns him against precipitate judging. 

583. as eyo, cot didwyt Adyov, if thou wouldest quietly and 
thoughtfully reason the matter with thyself, even as I reason it with 
thee. Herod. 1, 209, 6 Kipog ididou Adyor Ewir@ epi rg dYnog, 
cf. 3,25; 4, 102; 5, 138. ’ 

584. rovro mp@rov, with this corresponds, in point of sense, 603, 
cai rHvd EXeyyov—redbOou. 

586. Not or, but in Creon’s sense @Ze1, of course, supposing 
that he shall have. 

587. ovr’ adrds ovr’ GAXos, Creon says this with reference to 
(Edipus’s charge against him, of making common cause with Tire- 
sias. Cf. 601 f. 

590. avev pdBov, opp. to 585. Cf. 593. 

591. Many things I should, as sovereign, be obliged to do, with 
inward reluctance, under the apprehension of provoking discontent 
and conspiracies against me in case of my refusing to do them. 

594. ovmrw, not yet (El. 403), here as a convenient handle for the 
antithesis viv 2. yaipw. 

596. waot x., wavrec yalpey pe KeXevovory. 

597. aixadAovoet, the beautiful emendation of L. Dindorf for éxca- 
Aover. 

598. atrovs dav the best MSS., i. ¢. rd ruyeiv abrove Eveoriy 
évravOa (éy Tw aikddrAay eve) wav, that the ypyZovrec obtain 
their wishes, depends wholly and solely upon this.—dzay, 
according to the testimony of old grammarians, has the second syl- 
lable long in the Attic poets, Buttm. Gr. 1, 254. Usually with Par. 
A abroig dravr’, Hermann avrotot wav. 

599. Cf. 592. xeiva, sovereignty with its discomforts; rade, my 
present position. 

600. Cf. 594. A man of sound, sensible principles will not become 
base. 

601. ovre—ovre, as 587 f.—rijsde Tijs yv., which thou imputest to 
me, ef. 664. 

602. Gv rAalnv, dpdy. The detailed proof of the position laid 
down in 584—586 is carried out in two parts, parallel in point of 
matter and' form: a. 587—89=—601, 602. b. 590, 91—96—98. 
c. 592, 93=—99. d. 594, 95=—600. 

603. With the rodro pév corresponds rovr’ dAXo, i. e. rovr’ ad, 
(El. 601), ef. Aj. 670. Ant. 167. Phil. 1345.—IIv0é8’'—evOov, cf. 
on 70. 

605. repacxémov, so Creon calls Tiresias, with allusion to the 
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meaning of his name, o ra reipea oxorwy, the wonder-seer, 
while he speaks mockingly in Cdipus’s vein.—édv pe AdBys, 
ef. 461. 

607. AaBwv (641) belongs to crdvyc, and must be kept quite 
distinct from the AadBy¢ of 605. 

608. xwpls, alone, so that, in fact, thou art but following an 
adnrog yyopn. 

612. rév wap aire B. (Cid. C.7), here instead of rév avrov 
Biorov, because of the comparison with the éeBadrAdpevoc pido. 

613. The poet here and 615. 674 f. points prospectively to @dipus’s 
later acknowledgment. 

614. Because the bad but too easily betray their worthlessness, while 
the good are often modestly retiring, and the recognition of their 
worth is a work of time. Simonid. Epigr. 156, Ode fori peifZwy Ba- 
gavog xpovov obdevdcg Epyou, “Oc kai Ud cripvoc dvdpdc Edeke voor. 

616. The Chorus counsels prudence.—evA. weoeiv, for one (=in 
the eyes of him) who takes heed to himself not to fall. The 
same image in rayvc, dopadrne, xwpeiv. 

617. Connect ppoveiv with rayeic and aoganeic. 

618. CEdipus (cf. 545 f.) will have nothing to do with arguments 
and grounds of reason. 

619. xapé, cf. on 500. 

622. Cf. Gad. C. 643. 

623. Because of the double guilt, 534 f. 

624. Gavovpat, when thou shalt first have satisfied me by argu- 
ment what room there can be for that supposed ¢@évo¢ of mine 
against thee. Creon had even now circumstantially combated this 
delusion. 

625. Instead of proofs, Gidipus insists upon unconditional obedi- 
ence to the commands of the sovereign. 

626. The altercation now worked up to its highest point is marked 
by the dialogue breaking off into hemistichs, dealt out, blow for 
blow, in impetuous repartee.—rd yotv éwov, cupdipor ed dporu. 

627. Cf.581. xapov, cupgipoy cd gooveiv, to which (Edipus rejoins, 
as Kaxéc he does not deserve it. 

628. Cf. 397. apxréov, people must submit to be ruled, and 
obey the command of the apywy. Creon: No, they must not, 
if one rules ill. adpxréov has a passive signification, after the 
analogy of certain verbs in which the middle or passive has acquired 
a peculiar sense, such that it hardly reminds one of the meaning 
of the active: thus retoréoy adrév and abr@ agreeably with wetOw 
riva and meiMouat revi, dmad\axriov rivédg (amaddayhvat): Ant. 
678, yuvatkd¢ oddapwe ynoonria: Dinarch.-c. Demosth. 176, od 
Katam\ncriov (carat\ayiva). So aperiov, because apyopat is 
equivalent to pareo.—fvvies for Zuving I have here as Ant. 399. 
El. 1339, restored from the MSS.: El. 586, tec. From the original 
input, (got, inre comes tet, te, the rejection of the « of the termina- 
re causing the vowel to be modified so that e comes in the place 
of n. 

‘629. Cidipus appeals to the judgment of the city by which he 
had been elevated to the post of ruler, 382 ff. 
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630. I too, says Creon, belong to the city, and my word also has 
a right to be heard, ef. Ant, 737. 

631. The altercation is broken off by Jocasta’s appearing on the 
scene, cf. Aj. 1316 f. 

633. eb OéoPar, El. 1434. 

634. rhv ordow, the strife which ye raise; your quarrel—not 
rHvd with Déderlein. 

637. od« el—xat py, Aj. 75. The preposition is also to be sup- 
plied to oiroug, cf. 734. 

638. Connexion, Td pndev (rem nullius pretii) olcere t¢ péya adyog. 

640. Creon mitigates the punishment demanded by C&dipus (623) 
in order to make it easier for him to retract. Cidipus has given 
option of two hard things (Cid. C. 636, rodrwy didwyi cot xpi- 
vayvTt yono8a, viz. Oarepov), two, namely either—or, cf. EI. 
1320. 8voiv is to be pronounced as one syllable, as bis (i. ¢. duis= 
dvis), and in Plautus often duorum, duarum, pronounced dzorum, 
dvarum, as our two, Germ. zwei: comp. dwéexa for duwdexa [dig 
for dvicg]. Thelengthening of the second syllable in adwoxpivag before 
muta cum liquida in tragedy is very rare. Perhaps it should be 
Svoty @v drroxpivac. 

641. AaBdv, 607. Cid. C. 475. 

642. Cidipus justifies the detcya caxd dpaoat upon Creon by his 
own: dpacat waxweo ody r. Kang, agreeably with the ancient 
Greek principle, rdy caxwori dpwyvra Seavoic dvrapeiBecOat xaxoic, 
as Archilochus says. Cf. 551 f. Cid. C. 229f. Aj. 678. El. 1026. 
Fr. ine. 11, ei dev ESpacag, Serva cai madsiv ce dei, and passin. 

643. trotpov capa, El. 1233. 

647. Spxos GeGv, sacred oath, because the gods, if he lies, shall 
punish him. So in Homer, Atég, or, Oewy bpxia meora: in Xenoph. 
Anab. 2, 5, 7, of Qewy dpxot. 

650. @eAyjoas (Phil. 1327) refers to the good will, pov. to the 
prudence and cleverness of C&dipus, 

654. év Spx péyav (Phil. 185, gv ddbvare oixrpd¢). Creon, who 
by the oath 644 f. has bound himself to Zedg “Opxioc, is thereby 
made strong. 

655. Cf. Phil. 342, 559. 

656. évayjs, because he becomes apg évoyog the moment he 
swerves from the truth, 644.—év airlq Badciv, Trach. 940, atrig 
BaXkiy xaxy. 

657. aiv ad. Adyq, cf. 608. Antiphon de Cad. Herod. 733, éyw 
piv cor gavepdy tiv mpdvotay tic tué arodsixvupt, od Cé pe tv 
agavet Noyw Cnreig amodéocat, Hermann closes the hiatus by o’ 
adriov: I conjecture \éyp ‘woripor. 

659. Inasmuch as Creon, should I let him go, will carry out his 
treason against me, and be urgent to apply to me one of the two 
punishments (641). 

660. od, i.e. oF pad, 1088, Ant. 785. El. 1063. Helios, the light- 
bringing, all-seeing and all-hearing god, is often invoked in oaths 
and asseverations, I]. 3, 277. Hymn. Merc. 381. Cid. C. 868. He is 
called wpdpos probably because he ascends and descends in heaven 
as the mpdpayog and puAaé of the —~ 
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661. & ve wip. OX., POapeiny icyarny drudeay, extremis sup- 
licits. 
665. pOtvovea, not corresponding with the antistrophe 694 (whence 
Dindort conj. ¢0:vac), seems to me to have intruded from 25 f. Soph. 
perhaps wrote ya¢ vococ. 

666. The codd. have cai rao’ and certainly one does desiderate 
cai. Probably the corruption lies deeper. 

667. wposdw pet, intransitively, as cvvawrecy, El. 21. 

669. Cidipus, here also gtAdxotvoc, gives up Creon to the prayer 
of the citizens, without being reconciled in heart.—é 8’ otv, Aj. 961. 

670. Cf. 658 f. 

672. év@ Gv 7 looks back to 6 0’ od» irw. Irony—if Gidipus pre- 
sumes ‘that Creon will flee from Thebes, which in the end is his own 
destiny. But I am inclined to conjecture for’ dy y. 

673. Taking up orvynoerat, Creon says, Plainly thou art full 
of hatred towards me (orvyvé¢ actively, as oruvyvdg Kai mixpdc, 
Zeno ap. Diog. Laert. 7, 16), although thou yieldest, but thou 
wilt presently be heavily pressed by remorse—from el supply 
foee—80 soon as thou shalt have come to the end of thy 
wrath. Instead of the usual @vpdyv mepgy, Sophocles puts the 
genitive according to the sense: ég mépag EAOyc, wéipay yc. Asin 
615, the poet points prospectively to the actual result. 

674. at rovatrat, which passionately refuse to listen to reason. 
Cf. Ant. 767. 

677. Having found in thee one that knows me not—i. ¢., 
by thee misknown—but to these the same that I always was. 

678. After Creon’s departure, the Chorus wishes (Edipus also 
away, that there may be peace, cf. 637. 861. 

680. viz. Kopi abrévi—h royn, the occurrence—what has 
chanced. Jocasta is made to ask what is the matter, in order that 
(Edipus, in process of the dialogue, may be startled out of the security 
he has hitherto felt. 

681. An empty suspicion (Trach. 425 f.) without clear proof 
(608 yvoun adnrog, 657 dapayic Adyoc, cf. Ant. 988) resulted 
(523) from the speeches. (Or dyvas Adyev, that sees no 
reasons?) The Chorus means, on the one hand, the disclosures, 
by it strongly doubted, of Tiresias; on the other hand, the accusa- 
tions which Cidipus has thrown out against Creon. With reference 
to the latter, the words, which are designedly vague, might be under- 
stood to mean, a groundless suspicion came up in respect of 
words supposed to have passed underhand between Creon and Tire- 
sias. Though the Chorus thus lays the blame of the misunderstand- 
ing upon (Edipus, at the same time it seeks to excuse his vehemence : 
But on the other hand it stings one to be laid under un- 
grounded (1158) accusations, such as Tiresias has uttered. 

683. aQudoiv am’ adroiv, viz. 7\Ge Odoxnotg ayvwo; the Schol. 
understands éxiwn@noay ot Adyor; auddrepot THg Stagopae atrioi 
tioty ; Though the Chorus answers in the affirmative, it shrink: 
from entering into further explanations which would pain (dipus. 

685. wpoov. (kaxovuévne), a stronger form of zov., far gone in 
trouble, as mpodWacKxecOat, mooparOavey. 
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686. pévew, roy Adyov. Cid. C. 510, rd xeipevov xaxdy pr) éreyei- 
pev. Plat. Crat. 437, p, cai ravra piv abrov idowper. 

687. The reserve with which the Chorus, of very devotion to (Edi- 
pus, has spoken of the matter, puts him out of temper, and he says, 
Seest thou what thou art come to (how thine unseasonable 
mildness towards Creon makes thee unjust towards me, ef. Cid. C. 
941), in that thou art backward to speak of that wherein I am fully 
in the right ? 

688. rotpdv mwaptels, leaving out of view my interests, 
Kat (rovpdy) xéap xar., and blunting my heart by thine inter- 
cession, so that Creon does not feel the edge of mine anger, isch. 
Suppl. 697, reOnypévoy rot p’ ode arrapBdruveic Aoyy. 

689 f. The Chorus vindicates itself from the reproach of deserting 
the king.—oty aw. pdvov, cf. 660° ff. 

690. The accumulation wap., Ga. éai op. (ad quodvis prudens con- 
silium inhabilis) shews how much the Chorus wishes nut to be mis- 
understood by (Edipus. Cf. 661. 

694 f. Gidipus has erewhile steered the ship of the state into the 
right course (35 f. 52 f. 506 f.), and may he now again prove a for- 
tunate pilot. The MSS. ravoy o or 7’ edz. ef ddvato (divat, La. pr.) 
yevov. The last word is commonly regarded as a gloss, as the 
metres moreover agree, when it is omitted. But as then the con- 
struction, with yevod or obpicssac av understood, would be harsh, 
Hermann takes raviv © ebm. ei dbvao (kar’ dp0dy obpicat) as a 
wish. To me, yévo seems to be originally an emendation written 
over duva by some early copyist, meaning that Sophocles wrote 
raviv 8 sim. ei yévoro. If, however, we retdin raviy r’ evr. ti 
dvvato, then the Chorus gives a second reason for its firm adherence 
to (Edipus, viz. Gidipus’s good will to help if he had the power. 

699. Cf. on Phil. 327.—iordvat piviv, as Bony, concipere iram. 

700. I honour thee, Jocasta, more than | honour these, who 
would fain cloak all with the mantle of love, cf. 685 f. 

701. Kpéowros ola—xer, Kpéovrog BovAtvpara, see on Aj. 1236. 
Phil. 439. 

702. Jocasta wishes for distinct information as to the. occa- 
sion of the dispute: Speak, if laying the blame of the 
quarrel (Phil. 327, yéAov éyxaXeciv) upon him, thou wilt tell 
it clearly—let me know plainly what it is. The emphasis is on 
capac. 

fea. So little credit has Creon found for his assurances, that with 
the sayings of Tiresias (574 f.) he has nothing to do, ef. 362. 

706. As regards his own person, he keeps his mouth alto- 
gether clean, in that he has taken good care not to utter the ac- 
cusation himself, and so all the blame falls upon Tiresias. 

707. ab. weavtdv, let thyself loose, free from the cares which 
hamper and straiten thee, and give ear, as touching that thou 
speakest of, to me. Jocasta avoids mentioning the murder of Laius. 

709. €xov, éxdpevov, amrépevor, aanprnpévoy. 

711. ovx &ép@, as elsewhere od Aéyw, that one may not seem to 
blaspheme, but cf. 720. 

715. wal, cairou.—€évor Agoral, 122: Eévoe she puts by way of 
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contrast with Apollo’s prophecy : robbers and withal strangers : 
so far was it from being his own son ! 

716. dovevover, the present, as in 113. 

717. Connexion: watddg BrXdorag (roy Braorévra maida) tv Z. 
Epprpev: vew is repeated (248) because of the interposed od 0. 
npépar Tpetc Kat, non intercesserant tres dies et abjecitt. The note of 
time is annexed by cai, as Phil. 354 f. Ant. 1187. Thue. 1, 50, 709 
Hy ope cai ot Kopiv@to eLarivne mpvpvayv éxpovorro. 

718. dpOpa od. évf., ra opupa mepdvy cvvavac. But cf. 1034 ff. 

719. The unusual ending of the verse (Aj. 459, nai media rade) 
instead of aBaroyv tic dpog (ASsch. Prom, 2, aBarov or aBporoy si¢ 
épnpiay) more strikingly depicts the frightful coidness of the mother’s 
heart. 

720. fivuoev, cf. on 156. Instead of saying, and there he 
perished, Jocasta brings prominently forward what suits her pur- 
pose of depreciating prophecy and divination. 

722. Jocasta passes from the father to the son, and then comes back 
to the former. Inexactparallelism with ¢ovéa yer. TaTpoc, she says, 
awpdc¢ matddc Oaveiv (854), for which other authorities give raQeiy. 

724. What the god once thinks worth while to search out, 
that will he with ease himself (without the prophets) bring to 
light.—év xp., 2 yonoia dvra. Cf. 717, wawdd¢g BrAaorag. The 
saying is veritied quite otherwise than it was meant, 

728. twoorpadels, to what anxiety suddenly turning thy- 
self again, and letting go thy former feeling of security (707). Cf. 
Aj. 1117, rod cod Pogov od av orpageinr. 

733. The spot where the three roads meet is still shown, and is 
named, after a ruined Turkish village, rd cravpodpip rij¢g Maap- 
mwavac.—dJocasta’s levity meets with its immediate punishment, as 
the very mention pointedly made by her of the rpewAat dpakiroi 
(i. ¢. a high-way where many travellers come together from all parts 
of the world) leads to the discovery of the truth. 

734, ao belongs also to Aedgwy, cf. 637, 761. 

735. totsde, since this occurrence, Eur. [on, 368, rig ypdvo¢ 
Tp Wai Cvaverpaypévy; Thue. 1, 13, [where see my note and Gr. 
1147, i]. 

740 f. What stature Laius had, and withal what ripeness 
of age: quamnam habuerit staturam, quam simul habens atatem (istam 
quam dices staturam habuerit). Cidipus’s disquietude is expressed by 
the poet in the connexion elye—Eywy. (This turn of expression 
has been needlessly objected to: if any alteration were necessary, 
we should propose sipze for elye, proficiscebatur Delphos, so that 
éywy should be referred also to riva guawv. ) 

742. péyas (7), as if immediately preceded by rig Hy guow ;— 
xv. Kapa, wore kapa Ave. yiyvecOa. Laius was just at the 
transition from middle life to old age. 

744. Cf. 235 ff. 819 f.—otn eldSdvar, AcAnOEvat, 

747. Brérav, cf. 371 ff. 

749. Cf. 746. Instead of the vulg. dxva pév, La. has. dcviper, 
according to which I restore what seems to me the true reading, dxv@ 
piv, Ant. 1105, ofpou podrig piv, wapdiag 0 itiorapa: rd dodgy. 
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Cf. Trach. 122. Lucian. D. D. 8, dewv piv, caroiow 6é. Kriiger, 
Gr. 69, 16. A. 1.—é& 8 Gv, so the best MSS.: @y d’ is an unecessary 
alteration, cf. 729, 763. 

750. Batlos, in unimposing attire, and with scanty attendance. 

753. Cf. 802. 

756. Cf. 118 f. 

759. Adiév 7° 8X. has attached itself to of re éxovra, whereas 
properly it should be Aatov éAwAorog, ef. on 1360. 

761. i. €. éx’ aypods Kawi 7. vopac, cf. 734. 

762. In order, at the greatest possible distance, to see 
the city from afar, to be as far from it as possible. Cf. Phil. 467, 
454, rnobery rd "INov sicopdy purdalopat. 

763, of &. Sotdos, for a slave, in whom one cannot exactly look 
for faithfulness. The reading 6y’ a.,6d¢ y’ iscorrected by Hermann. 

765. wos Gv pddou, cf. Aj. 388. Phil. 794, 1214. With this ex- 
actly corresponds Plautus, Trin. 923, Qui istum di perdant. Casin. 
2, 4, 1, Qui illum di deaque perdant. 

. 766. wapeorw, duvardy toriv, that is soon done. 

767. CEdipus is thinking of the curse he denounced. 8€8. éxavurdév, 
py —pot, as Il. 1, 536, 0808 per “Hon nyvoincey idovo’ dri ot cup- 
gpaccaro Bovdac. P 

770. & col, what within thee troubles thee, 

771. orepnOijs, rod pabciv.—es Too. é. . B., since in my anx- 
ieties I am so far gone, that I may expect the disclosure of the 
worst, Cf. 125. 

772. petLovi, atiwwripw, potiori. Cf. 580, 700, 769. 

773. 8a 7. +. tov, permeans per hanc fortunam, versans in hac 
fortuna, Cf. dv ddbune, nevddvwr, pdyOwv, o6Bov, Pdvov, &c. Bai- 
vetv, xwpeiv, éOciv, iévar. The complete image Adsch. Suppl. 465, 
arn¢ aBuocoy wédayog ob pan’ evrropoy ré0’ eicBEBnea. 

774. Cf. Introd. p. 1 f. 

775. Awpls, from the parts of Doris by Mount (ta.—iyopny, 
érinwunyv. A Poet ap. Schol. Eur. Med. 1016, éy mowroig o dyw. 

777. énéoryn, encountered, Eur. Hipp. 818, @ riya, wg po 
Bapeia nai Odporg érreora@ne. CEdipus does all that he can to repre- 
sent it as a trivial circumstance, not worth his serious regard, that 
he may not wound Jocasta’s pride by the doubt of his equality with 
her in point of birth.—On the homoteleuton aéia see on 1280. 

779. The plur. Setrva, a convivial entertainment, Trach. 267, 
év Osirvarc nvix’ Hv oiywpivoc. El. 196.—pé0n, La. instead of péOne, 
as tXnpovy, mtumAavat, and similar verbs admit the instrumentalis 
as well as the genitive. 

780. wadei pe ws cinv, kadei pe wracrdy (elvar), cf. 842. By the 
accumulation of the synonymes éy dsimvotc, wap’ oivw, vTepmX. 
#é0y, Cdipus seeks to enforce his representation that it was a 
mere idle word. 

781. Bapuvéels, yor, cf. Aj. 41. 

782. xaréoyov, tuli, held out, ef. Phil. 690. 

784. fyov, cf. 775. Ant. 34. So éy ripy, évrinwe ayev. peOévre 
(from whom the word slipped), implying that it was spoken 
without thought or serious meaning. 
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785. 7a xeivow, their way of taking it. Eur. Ion, 555, repgOeig 
TOUTO KEiy’ OvK HOouNnY. 

786. Ud. wodd, it came over me, much as I was delighted with 
ae way in which my parents took it, more and more—with great 

orce. 

788. dv ix. Gr., not having that vouchsafed me (Cd. C. 49, 
1273, 1278. Ant. 22) for which [ had come, the clearing up of 
my doubts touching my parentage. 

789. Threefold epithets, as the oracle was threefold. 

790. mpotdavn déy., reserved and'shut up to my question, Apollo, 
to my surprise, volunteered this announcement. (The conjec- 
ture zpovgnvey only dilutes the poet.) 

791 ff. Cf. 413 ff. 457 ff. 

793. rod dur. warpos, cf. 436, 827. 

795. I would shun the Corinthian land, thenceforth mea- 
suring my way by the stars, guiding my wandering by the stars, 
and eschewing intercourse with all whom I knew. “Acropotc onpai- 
veoOat, rexpaipecOat, onpercovcOat, a proverbial expression, 
borrowed from the ancient navigators (Virg. Ain. 5, 25), applied to 
persons who wander without a guide through desert and, to them, 
unknown lands, and shun inhabited places ; especially to those gev- 
hg deguyiav. Lucian. Icaromen. 1, ea@dzep ot Poiviceg aorporc 
rexpaipou tiv oddv. Blian. Hist. An. 7, 48, 'AvdpoxdAre neev ic 
AtBiny wai rag piv wodetg dmeXiprave cai TovTo On Td AEyopevoY 
aorpotc abrac éonpaivero, mpoye dé ig rv Epnpor. Allusively, 
“Esch. Suppl. 388, txacrpoy pijyap opiZopat yapou Ovcgpovog puy¢. 
Cf. Phil. 454, 

796. €vOa, viz. ixeice. 

799. ddAvoGat, cf. 118, 714. 

800. kal—éepo. Cidipus makes a pause for collecting his thoughts 
at the point where he is concerned to relate truly and faithfully a 
long-forgotten incident, at the thought of which he now shudders. 

801. Cf. 716. 

802. He distinctly mentions, because of 753, the efjpvé sitting on 
the pole of the carriage, and the king on the digpog of the amnyn 
(3 wren, because dmyvac were usually docai), and remarks further, 
that the description there given of the person of Laius agrees. To 
mark the identity with the persons mentioned 753, Gidipus accn- 
rately distinguishes eippvet re cari mwr. dvnp am. EpB., i.e. eri 
mwr. an. tuBeBwg xjove re cai dyno. It isa favourite practice of 
the poets, where two clauses of a sentence have a term common to 
both of them, to move it into the latter clause, thereby giving greater 
force to this, and connecting both more closely: El. 105, & r’ ay 
Tappeyyeic doTpwy fee Agvoow O& 766’ Huap. 929, Hdd¢ ovddé 
unTpt ducxeonc. Cid. C. 1777. Ant. 1155. Aésch. Ag. 575, gpatwy 
airs ‘IXtov 7’ dvacracy, Eum. 9, Aurwy dé Aipyny AnXriav re 

oipada. 
. 804 ff. xd& 6800 ff. First, Cedipus mentions generally the violent 
procedure of the charioteer and of Laius: in 806 ff. he specifies the 
outrage attempted by each severally. The driver is first called 
more grandly cjjpuf because of 753, cf. Hom. Il, 24, 178 ff., then 
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nyepov (rev trrwyv) and rpoynAdrne. In the CEdipodeia his 
name was Polyphetes, Pherecydes Scholl. Eur, Phen. 39 calls him 
Polypoetes. 

806. tov éxtpérovra : which of the two, as both Laius and his 
“yéeoy are in question, is marked by the addition rév rpoyna. (cf. 
837). Eur. Phoen. 39, Kai vy xedever Aatov rpoxnrarnce “QO tive, 
Tupavvorg ixrrodwy peioraco. 

807. as p dpq, waiovra. 

808. Having watched for opportunity the passer of the 
chariot, i. ¢. within reach of the chariot while in the act of passing 
it, and right for Laius’s blow. Instead of 6yov mapaor. which 
would have been ambiguous, Sophocles chooses the more refined 
construction with the genitive, see 825, iuGarevety warpidoc, iétvat 
Tii¢ 6600, which is to be connected neither with rypjeag, nor with 
piécor, nor with caQixero. The conjecture dyovg is coarse. 

809. Surda Kévrpa, paorid dvo cévrpa Exovoa, the sharp-pointed 
staff with which the beasts were driven. Soph. Andromed. 137, 
udebAne diyorog, i.e. dirdove ivac, as Aj. 238, dirAH paort.— 
xaOlxero, xaOnWaro, came right down on the middle of my 
head. Lucian. Symp. 16, ca9iKxéoOat rivdc ry Baxrnpig. 

810. tony, riow, ripwoiay. El. 1415, waicov durdnv. 

813. rq Eévw rovTe ff., if to this strange man there belongs 
aught of kindred with Laius. (&£dipus shrinks from the very 
uttering of the thought, if the stranger was Laius, because even 
the other less horrible way of putting the case makes him shudder.— 
Tous Evprr., except only the goBw puywy, 118, who escaped to Thebes 
(Bothe, Aatov). 

815. Instead of the usual dydpdg tari, the MSS. have vi zor’, 
whence Dindorf has restored the true reading. (It will not do to 
reject the verse ; in that case it would be necessary to write épow 
for ayno in the next line.) The verse serves for pause and transi- 
tion to (Edipus’s reflections. Cf. 822. 

817. @ ph eon, Ekvwy rivd déyecOar adbrév, ef. 350 ff. 824 f. 
Perspicuity forbade to choose the accusative ov wy ff. Xenoph. 
Ages. 1, 21, rotg dtd ynpag raradetropévore alypadwrotg mpog- 
érarrev émmedeio0ar abtray, we ph dtapOeipovro.— The curse 
denounced above, 236 ff., could hold only for the Theban citizens : 
as (Edipus here (823) immediately thinks of exile (cf. 455 ff.) he 
expresses the thought, that him, the blood-stained murderer banished 

by command of Apollo himself, no man whatever may receive into 
~ his house, by the formula py évwy pndi doray tic. Cf. Il. 24, 202, 
Pind, Ol. 7, 89, didot ot ars kai wor’ doréy wai mori Esivwy, 
Pyth. 4, 78, Ssivog air’ jv aoréc. Soph. El. 975. Trach. 187, (Din- 
dorf now prefers Sy pr) &. &. nd’ doray rivi.... 

819. Gbeiv Sé, viz. yon, cf. on 241.—xal rdd’, and moreover, 
Yet rade may also be taken as precursive of the more exact rdécd" 
dpa¢ following, as if the poet had thought of saying, rade 6 érapw- 
pevoc. Cf. on Aj. 1062. El. 1364 f., rode éy piow Adyoug ModAai 
kucdovyrat voxreg Hpépae tr’ teat Ai ravrd cot Veitover cagip. 

820. Cf. 744 f. | 

822. To the punishment which falls upon him as the murderer of 
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Laius, he adds for aggravation, that he has ascended the marriage- 
bed of the slain. To this he again, as in 815, attaches a double ques- 
tion: am I simply caxéc, am I not utterly unclean? 

823. CEdipus, all unforeboding of his true parentage, depicts to 
himself how, banished from Thebes, he may not dare to approach 
his supposed home, that he may not see the dreadful oracle, 791 ff., 
receive its accomplishment, 

824. por phot, py p éuB. Double structure of iore (éeore), 
as 817. The genitive with tuBarevecy, to set foot in my native 
land (see on 808), as Cid. C. 400. Aj. 1274. (Not so well accre- 
dited is the reading pyre rove é.t., pyr’ tub. or pHori—pne ). 

827. This verse, misliked by some modern edd., is indispensable, as 
giving marked expression once more to (Edipus’s unshaken belief that 
Polybus is his puredoag zarnp (793) ; otherwise Gidipus’s strange 
reflection might raise a doubt in the mind of the hearer. C£dipus’s 
clear perception of the fact, that it was Laius whom he slew, leads 
him back to the old oracle, and puts him on quite a false track, 
alarmed as he is, not so much at having slain this to him Zévo¢ avno, 
as at the contemplation of the fulfilment of the (in fact long fulfilled) 
oracle. It is the bitterest irony, that Cidipus is a second time mis- 
led by the oracle. For it was precisely in his position at Corinth 
that he would have continued ayvoc. 

828 f. The question: would not one direct his speech aright 
(hit the exact truth) in the case of this man (me), if he explained 
these circumstances as appointments of aruthless demon? 
winds up the reflections with the leading thought that Cedipus is 
éxPpodaipwr, 816. 

830. Cf. 823. Phil. 1284, 

832. It has been proposed as a necessary correction to read idocy, 
an optative form which can be instanced only from comic poets and 
Euripides. But, though passages such as 505. Phil. 961. Trach. 
658, favour the requirement of the optative, there are others which 
defend the objective way of putting it by the infin. after zpdcOev 7 
(xpiv) in the optative proposition, Od. 4, 668, Zevd¢ dréoae Binr, 
aply npiv wipa purevoat. Aisch. Sept. 452 f., xepavyod mv Bédoc 
émeoyxéOor, mpiv éudv écOopeiy ddpor. 

833. Cf. Cid. C. 1134, 

834. dxvypa, as poPepa, decva, painful. 

835. Cf. 756 ff. 

837. Cf. 761, and on the apposition ror Borijoa, 806. 

838. tis 708 4 wpo8.; what is the confidence thou puttest 
in his appearing ? 

841. wepioody, important. 

842. Cf. 715. The construction as 224, 780.— Wonderful irony in 
the turn given to the circumstances, by which Cdipus, who (see on 
124) has hitherto always spoken of one murderer, is now led to 
place all his hope on the establishment of the popular belief, that 
the murder was the act of many. 

845. tots mwodXois means the murderers mentioned by Jocasta, 
those many; with the general reflection he mixes up a reference to 
the particular case, cf. on 618. (Brunck’s el¢ yé rig wodXdoic 
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would give a sharper edge to the irony, Cdipus in that case speaking 
quite generally. And so in fact the common reading may be taken, 
as ot woAXoi denotes many, 4. ¢. plurality.) 

846. oldf{wvos, single traveller, as the Zwyvvc8at belongs to 
travelling: Orpheus Hermesianact. Eleg. ér\n wapd xipa povd- 
Zworog KiPapifwy. Nauplius with a single vessel attacks the fleet of 
the Achaians, Eur. Hel. 1128, povdcwzog avno. 

848. Cf. 956. Ph. 253. 415. El. 882. 

852 ff. Let the shepherd, if he will, swerve from his former 
account, still he would not thereby make out the slaying of 
Laius, as right were (dtxaiw¢, according to the common concep- 
tions of men concerning the dwevdic ordpua of the god), to have 
come about correctly. Jocasta maintains, that even if this 
naming of a single murderer would make it so far tally with (di- 
pus’s adventure, still the express declaration of the oracle (duize, 
see on 410) that Laius should fall by the hand of his own son, would 
be falsified, consequently no need for Cidipus to trouble himself any 
longer about anyoracle. (Theconjecture ody ye Aatou dovoy is false.) 

855. Cf. 720 ff. 

857. ovre TH ove TAS, accompanied with demonstrative ges- 
ture. cf. 488. Phil. 204, 9 wou rgd’ y rade roxwy. Apoll. Rhod. 1, 
1287, OddE ri Totoy Errog perequveer OVdE Te Toiov. With BrAdpaun, 
cf, Cid. C. 280, with the thought, 723 ff. 

859. kadd@s vow., very good, but still.... idipus assents not 
heartily, but in this way he cuts short what Jocasta might have said 
further, and wishes the shepherd to be fetched with speed. 

862. For assurance of the wépia tayvvaca.—dv ov col >., rove 
Tuy & wpatat ivé ov coi >. toriv. Phil. 1227, Erpatag tpyor woiov, 
@y ov coi mpéror ; 

Second Stasimon 863—910. The natural reluctance of the 
Theban citizens to speak openly against the consort of their pious 
(830 ff.) highly-revered king (505 ff. 689 ff.), whose meritorious ser- 
vices towards the state are here also thankfully mentioned, 879 ff., 
spreads a kind of ‘ clare-obscure’ over this magnificent ode, 

Str. 1. The holy divine ordinances, the everlastingly im- 
perishable, may I never transgress ! 

863 f. In place of the infin. pépecy (exercise, observe) attaching 
itself to pot Evveln potpa and completing the notion potpa (sors, 
887), the participle is immediately joined on to Euvein jot, so that 
from it the infin. is to be understood. In the participle (ef. 316) is 
implied the consciousness of having thus far lived purely, hence also 
ray sie. ayveiav. The Chorus prays the gods may grant it the lot 
evermore to be enabled to exercise its piety. For it is the grace of 
the gods that gives man the power for this also: Xenophancs Eleg. 
1,15, edEdpevor ra Sixaca dvvacOat rpnoceyv. Ion Chius Eleg,. 2, 
Ll, didovu—ra dikata gpovety. Xenoph. Anab. 5, 6, 28, tyw Ovopnat, 
Swe TavrTa Tuyydvw Kai Néywy Kai vowy Kai TpaTTwY, d7roia K.T.A. 

864. Adywv iovak ve, in words and works, ef. 517, 883. 

865. mpdxewrat, cf. Ant. 477. 

866 ff. The divine ordinances which no length of time impairs, 
the laws, innate in man, of religion and morals (dypagot vopot, 0 Kot- 

Edipus Tyr. I 
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voc mavrwy avOpwrwy vopog, 6 TIE PdcEwC vopoc, opposed to the 
yéypappévor—Oéce.—vopor of individual states, the Oeod¢ céBecPat, 
yoveic Oeparrevecv, mpeoBurépoug aidsioPar, &c.) are here personified, 
They pace on high above the earth, because they are of divine 
original, and untouched by the wit of man, as the Ate, Iliad 19, 92, 
otKx éx’ ovdee wikvarat, add’ dpa i} ye Kar’ avdpwy codara Baivet. 
Cf. Ant. 450 ff. Aj. 1335. Empedocles 404 f., “AAAa ro pey wavrwy 
voptpor Oud 7’ evpuptdovrog AiBépog Hvextwo Téraras Ota Tr’ amhérou 
avyne. 

867. ”Odvptros, also Ant. 605. Cid. C. 1654 f. Seat of the gods. 
871. péyas beds, numen divinum, cf. 27.—ot8e ynp., Ant. 898. 
Antistr. 1. The tBpts, the antithesis to cwppocvrn and evoerroc 
ayveia, the presumptuous conceit of setting himself up 
above the eternal laws of morals (dvgmworpoc yAtdn, 888) 
sooner or later hurls the sinner into a headlong abyss, 
where it destroys him. I will never cease to put myself 
under the protection of the god.—The concluding thought strikes 
upon the same chord with that in the end of the strophe, resem- 
bling it even in the cadence, 

873. Insolence begets the tyrant, insolent disregard of the 
holy ordinances makes the rvpavvog (here in the bad sense which 
in later times predominated in this word) who acts upon his own 
arbitrary will, and abuses his 6ABoc, 380 ff. As Olympus is the 
father of the moral laws, so is arbitrary rule the child of #Bpic, 
hence the same metaphor ¢urevet.—The poet controverts, as Aisch. 
Ag. 7365 ff., the popular view, that 6\Bog¢ in itself generates xépoc, 
BGotc, arn (evdatmovia vrepnpaviac moet, Stobseus 22, 31), Eur. 
yao Tupavvic adikiag pnrnp tov. Rather the abuse of ruparvic 
makes the man an evil rvpavvog. Affection to Gdipus, who is often 
called ripavvoc in the good sense, leads the Chorus to choose this 
expression : only a rupayvog of the same spirit as the uBpiZovca 
Jocasta is the object of its aversion. 

874 ff. Insolence, when once it has climbed to the topmost steep of 
its perversity and perniciousness, with reeling foot topples headlong 
down into the abyss whence there is no escape. With strong em- 
phasis #Bpre (i.e. Eretra dé) is repeated to denote the sure per- 
dition. The image of climbing and falling corresponds with that of 
the high-pacing, sure-footed march of the divine ordinances, 866 ff. 
—el—vreprh.. cf. 198, suggestive of xépoc.—paray, cf. 891. 

875. The woAAG & ph ‘alxatpa (according to right) pyde oupd. 
(wholesome) point to 717 ff. 

876 f. The hiatus before + W dmrdropov I have filled up as 
Arndt with alzog, as eigavaf. demands a local accus. The a7é- 
roup7c (Eur. Alc. 118, adrdropog pépoc, cf. Alc. 1003) adv. is the 
inevitable dry, which in the end infallibly seizes the man of crime, 
see Aisch Eum. 346 ff. A similar image Ant. 853, IIpoBao’ én’ 
Ecxarov Opacoug ‘Y Wnrdv zig Aixag Babpoy Moocérecec, & réxvor, 
makty. The poet just hints at the punishment by which Jocasta 
will be dashed in pieces, 

878. The irony on the vain endeavour of the overthrown §Botorat 
to escape from the ary is heightened by ob rodi xpnoipy xpqrat, 
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ef. on 271, Aj. 309. El. 742. The expression borders upon an 
oxymoron, as dWpov adwpoy, xapic axapte. 

879. The thought of the pit of destruction into which Jocasta will 
be precipitated, reminds the chorus of the near relation in which she 
stands to CEdipus (579), for which reason it beseeches the god, that 
he will never permit the mdX\atopa, so beneficial to the state, 
namely, the deliverance from the Sphinx, to come to nought, cf. 
506 f. 694 f. 

881. This sentence rounds off the strain to the point from which 
it started, the thought corresponding with that in the beginning and 
end of the strophe, while at the same time it serves to draw on the 
antithesis of the ddieog. Also Oesv—Oedv recalls to mind the JBpre— 
bBpre, 873, 874. 

Str.2. But if any presumptuously transgress the holy 
ordinances, evil be that person’s lot: if such impious 
daring be honoured, there is an end of all reverence for 
the gods.—Thus the curse imprecated upon doéBeaa, forms the 
antithesis to the prayer in Str. 1. Though couched in quite general 
terms, it is meant for Jocasta alone. 

883 f. brépowra top. (Aj. 197, arapBnra épparac), walks in pre- 
sumptuous ways, accords with the images used 866. 876.—xepoiv 
4 Adyw, as 864: cf. Esch. Suppl. 502, cradoug Aeirw, yetpi Kai 
Adyotg o&Mev. Eur. Phoen. 322, yepoi wai Adyour. Cf. 719, 708 ff. 

887. kaxd viv €X. potpa (864), the middle voice, because the 
kacn poipa claims him as her right. 

888. Susrorpos xAL8y, avdcrog rpud?) Kai brepngavia, as avod~ 
Bog, caxodaipwy, Siornvog. Cf. Aj. 1156.—yA8}, as Fr. 672, otkog 
@ABicOn ror’ dyxwOeic yrALOZ. 

889. What was said in the protasis el—wopeverat, is taken up 
afresh, and expressed more in detail by ef wrj—eepdavet. Cf. 165. 
337. Aj. 841.769. El. 572. In the first member of the second 
protasis (ei yp wepdavet cai pn epg.) the thought, 885, Aixag ag. 
(hence dixaiwe) is carried further, while 7 ei rév a0. EEerat is the 
enlargement upon 886, 0o¥d:—ciBwy.—rd xépSos xepd. Six , as Laius 
and Jocasta by unrighteous deeds sought their own advantage, ef. 
717 ff. Here, as in 873, the chorus deserts the popular morality, 
repdaivey cai dixata kadcca. Cf. Soph. Fr. 58, 3, rd xépdog nov, rav 
ad Wevddy iy. El. 61. Phil. 108, on Cid. C. 1026. 

890. acérrwv, cf. 864. 

891. erat, aperar Ov ob yon ExecOar. For paralwy cf. 874. 

892 f. The chorus, startled at the freedom of its own expres- 
sions, justifies itself by the thought, What man will any 
longer in such a state of things (Ant. 39, e rad’ dy 
Tovroc), be able to boast of keeping aloof the arrows 
of wrath from his soul? In its pious zeal, the chorus 
even blames the long-suffering of the gods, if they do not cause 
the deserved punishment to take effect. Qvpa@yv Bern, the im- 
precation against the presumptuous transgressors, 887, agreeably 
with the expression, ageivar apacg, Ant. 1085, agijea Ovpy Kxap- 
Siag rokedpara. The MSS. Ouyq@, for which, as BéAn Woxac cannot 
well be taken together, I have put @vpmy: the plural has an in- 
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tensive force, wrathful indignation, as phriec, Odvaron, Seirva, 
and the like.—evgerat, Musgrave, instead of the erroneously re- 
peated fperax. Aisch. Ag. 1314, rig Av ev¥arro Booréc wy 
douvet daipor divat, rad’ axovwy ; 

895. at roraiSe, as 892 éy roicde, 901 rade, pointing with reserve 
at that which it blames. 

896. xop., as part of the festival worship of the gods; as the 
chorus which is singing this ode and dancing to it (xopever) is doing 
it in honour of Dionysos. 

Antistr. 2. Unless as a warning example for every man 
it be made manifest that Jocasta’s impiety against divine 
oracles shall not go unpunished, then shall I no more 
resort to the holy places where they are uttered. May 
Zeus resent the impiety, else the honour of the gods is at 
anend. The chorus has no foreboding that the fulfilment, for which 
it is so zealous, of the ancient oracle would have the effect of plunging 
its king into the deepest misery. 

897 f. It names three oracles much resorted to from Thebes, dat- 
povwy dn (886, to which also c&Bwy looks back, as does @0tcroy 
to 891, ineculeating that no human presumption can rob the holy of 
its dignity) ; namely, two of Apollo (Delphi put first, being that 
from which Laius received his oracle), one of Zeus; the two ora- 
cular gods (see on 151), because the matter in hand is the fulfilment of 
the oracle. Hence also, 904, invocation of Zeus, and 909 mention of 
Apollo. In the like mood Ulysses says in Soph. ’Odvocet ’Axav- 
Oomdjye: Nov & obre p’ ix Awddvog obre MvOexav Pijpve rig av 
meioeuey ..... 

898. yas dudaddv, cf. 480. Beside the sacrificial hearth in the 
temple at Delphi, there lay a white stone in the form of a truncated 
cone, which the Delphians regarded as the centre of the earth. 
4ésch., Eum. 66, and other poets, often designate Delphi accordingly, 
Eur. Ion, 222, dp’ dvrwe pécoy dupadrdy yac PoiBou caréxye Gdpoc ; 

899. Abzein Phocis, famed for the temple and oracle of Apollo ’ABaiog, 
which was reckoned older than that at Delphi. Herod. 8, 33, éy 
"ABarg fy tepdy ’AréANwWVOg TrOKOLOY, Onoavooici TE Kai avaOHpact 
moAXotot Kareckevacpevoy’ hy Oé Kai Tore, Kai viv tori, YonoTHpLOY 
avroO..—rov “AB. vadv, as Arist. Lys. 1299, Tov "Apdxratc ody 
(9edv), Trach. 173. 

900. In Olympia was a primeval oracle of Zeus, presided over 
by the priestly family of the [amide in which the divination was by 
the burning of the sacrifices, empyromantia. Pind. Ol. 8, 3: 
iva pdvruec dvdpec tpripog rexparpdpevor mapareipwvra Ard¢ 
apytkepavvou. 

901. rade (cf. 568), on 895. 

902. apwdéce, intrans., as Ant. 1303. El. 1293: if this shall 
not, as a pointing of the finger for all mankind, fit itself 
with (the ancient oracle), agree with and confirm it. 

903 ff. If rightly thou art called all-ruler. Cf. Gd. C. 
1085, Ge@v wayrdapyac. Trach. 274. El. 174. For mdyra one 
expects mdavrwy, and Hermann restores this, striking out Zev as a 
gloss. But a@vdocey follows the structure of xcpareiv, xarixey, 
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which is facilitated by the adverbial mavra, i. ¢., macac advatiag 
avaoowy, lording all lordships. 

904. Eur. Med. 332, Zev, py AdBor ce raHvd’ do airig candy. 
The subject is either rade 901, or the whole following sentence : 
p0ivorvra yap ff. (Dindorf A\d@z.) 

906. After yap I insert Uh suete (ITv86xpayra), as Pythian 
oracles are often called Ilu@6ypnoro: vépor, vOdypnora Oeoriopara. 
¢9ivovra is to be connected as further predicate with é%at- 
povaty (éxpavdriZovoty, apaviZovory), with reference to Jocasta, as ° 
sounds which have died away, evanescent, unfulfilled. 

909. Cf. 912, 972. 

911. xdpas Gv.,cf. Ant. 988, Cid. C. 780. 831. With levity; and in 
an undignitied manner, Jocasta says, 06&a por tapeoraOn, Il have 
taken the fancy into my head, and vaod¢ dat. (886 datpivwy 
dn ob oéBwy, instead of which she contents herself with addressing 
the god whose image happens to stand nearest, 919. Just in like 
manner, Clytzmnestra, El. 634 ff. 

913. orédn, as ixéric, 920, as 3. 

914. inpot aiper Oupov, periwoog toriv, brepBaddOvrwe axOerat : 
Achilles Eur. I. A. 925, wnrAddpwy por Oupdc aiperar (yor). 
Plaut. Truc, 2, 8, 10, animos sustwlit, of haughtiness. The simile of 
the unquiet sea, cf. 922, seems to be implied in this expression. 

916. She would have C:dipus judge of the new oracle by the 
old one, which was never fulfilled, and therefore not trouble 
himself about it. 

917. ore Tov X., Aéyorre wavri weiPerat, as Ar. Eqq. 860, pr) row 
Asyorroc to&t. [Gr. 851 (675). § 521.] 

919. Apollo ayuvide, mpoorarnpio¢g (El. 637). Joc. calls him 
ao (note 203), because she expects Avoc.y from him. See 
on 70 f. 

920. totsSe atv xar., either, with this my prayer, as Hor. 
hac prece te oro, or better, with these 0ipara (mayxapra, El. 
634 f.), éw:Ovpecapara (913), which Jocasta presents to the god 
for commendation of her ehyn. For evyai require Ovpara, 239. 

921. The Avorg itself is called pure, pious, because the matter 
in hand is the ayveia of Aid. But—ivrav@a ravra ravOpwrwy vo- 
cet, Kaxoic bray GiAwory iaoOat kaka. 

923. All shrink, because without Cidipus the state is a ship 
without a pilot, cf. 694 ff. With this similitude Jocasta denotes 
extremity of distress ; while (Ovid, Met. 11, 492) ipse pavet nec se qui 
sit status ipse fatetur Scire ratis rector. 

928. An unconscious equivoque here, as 264. 

930. wavreAyjs, because Jocasta was pointed out as the wedded 
wife of Cidipus, blessed with children. Cf. Ant. 1016, 1163, Con- 
versely a childless marriage is called yapog aredng. Il. 2, 701, 
Sopmog Hperedne, ef. Lucian. Dial. Mort. 19, 1. For the hearers, 
apprised as they are of the true state of the case, there is a 
bitter irony in the wayredj¢ dupap, an expression otherwise un- 
called for. 
oe THs evetelag (edgpnpuiac) otv., because of thy pious wish, 

9 f. 

13 
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934 ff. The messenger, as usual in persons of his degree, making 
the most of the importance which attaches to him as the bearer of 
the news, withholds the announcement itself, and says, first, that he 
is the bearer of joyful tidings; then 936 f., that it will bring to 
Jocasta joy and yet sorrow too, inasmuch as he presumes that the 
decease of her husband’s father must needs also excite concern 
in her. 

936. To mpds tivos ad. he cannot exactly reply, because none 
sent him. Hence tx rig Kop. Cf. 955. . 

937. As he means to say taxa Soro Gy, but interrupts himself 
with the parenthetical wag 6’ od« (cf. 567), he adds the ay here, to 
be supplied azé xotvotd to #jdotwo and to acy. Brunck, ray’ av. 
The Acc. rd éxog HO. (cf. 785), as Aj. 790. Phil. 1314. 

939 f. The messenger puts first the ground of the #jdec@ar, where- 
upon Jocasta forgets to ask the ground of the doyaAXev, as the 
tidings of the death of Polybus are to her but too welcome. From 
nudadro éxei it follows that Cdipus could not, as natural heir, 
ascend the throne. 

942. Odv. wv év +r. Exes, spoken with popular humour, in oppo- 
sition to éycparne ; once éxwy, now tyduevocg. The messenger also, 
like the gvAaz in the Antigone, is fond of sententious generalities. 
Cf. 961. 

943. She can scarce believe her ears, and wishes once more to hear 
the joyful news. Cf. Phil. 333. El. 675. 

945. She turns to one of her attendant women ; for as Queen she 
comes ovK oin, dua Ty ye Kai dpudirrodor Kioy ddXat. 

947. tva is oyerAtaorixdy, somewhat like oxoreirw ric, tva, not 
directly interrogative, cf. 953, 1311. Similarly, Il. 2, 339, wy 01) 
ovrvGecia TE Kai Opxia BHoerar Huy ; 8, 229, ry EBay edywaAai ; 

948. wddat épevye, dudum exulabat. 

949. mpds +. TYxNS, ard gvoikod Oavdrov, réOvnxe Tov Tic 
etuappévne ( fato, fataliter), rbv abréparoy Gavaroyv. Jocasta, whose 
principle on the subject is openly spoken out in v. 977, ascribes the 
death of Polybus to riyn, although, as it is said in Soph. Fr. 604, od 
wed moipac n Tuyn BiaZerat. With her usual levity she also without 
further enquiry assumes that Polybus died a natural death. Not 
so the prudent, thoughtful CEdipus, 960 f. 

951. éferdépwo, on 556. 

953. ra wepvd, cf. 556 and 947. 

955. Cf. 936. Jocasta will not let the messenger answer the 
question ; without a thought of deyadAy (937), thinking only of 
the happy turn which affairs have taken, she triumphantly repeats 
what was said. 

957. rl dys, cf. 943.—onprivas yevov, stronger than onynvor, cf. 
1146. Aj. 588. Phil. 772. Usually, from an inferior MS. on pév- 
TWO YEvoD, 

961. Seneca (Ed. 787, Animam senilem mollis exolvit sopor. Plato 
Rep. 8. 5565, cipa voowdeg pixpag poring Ewhey deirac mpocda- 
Béobat mde rd Kapvecy, 

963. Ay, and (besides the sickness, he died), according with 
the measure of his long life, é.e. of old age. Cf. 73, 1112. 
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ZEsch. Cho. 609, of the firebrand of Meleager, odpperpor Stal Biov 
powpdxparvroy é¢ huap. 

964. Repeatedly pressed by seeming facts, and with his mind not 
yet cleared up on the subject of Laius’s murder, Cdipus is led for 
the moment to assent to Jocasta’s expression of contempt for the 
oracles. But this contagious levity is presently repressed by the 
thought of his yet living mother, 976. Cf. 946 f. 720 ff. 852 ff. 

965. tyv IivOép. éorfav, the sacrificial hearth of Apollo in 
Delphi, Cid. C. 413, elsewhere otBiyiog yac pecdudadog éoria, 
Tlv@ten, detippnroc étoydpa. The birds screaming in the air 

Ant. 988) relate to the disclosures made by Tiresias, see on 310. 
imilarly, Il. 12, 237 ff., ribvn & oiwvotot ravumrepbyeoau Kedeverc 
TleiOecOat, ry ob re perarpérop’ odd adeyilw —, npetc 0& peyadouo 
Atdc rreOdpela Bovdyg. | 

967. The sudden excitement of hope is expressed in the metre of 
the verse by the unusual resolution of three feet successively, cf. 719. 
—(Dindorf ereveiv.) 

968. xdrwiev yas, Dindorf. 

969. ap. Eyxovs, without having so much as touched a 
weapon of death. In the literal sense, true, as Laius was slain 
oxnrtow, 811. Here again irony. In the words ¢ ri py ff., his 
pious feeling attempts with an ingenious refinement to save the 
honour of the god. Here, too, his acuteness leads itself astray. 
—Trwopp TOO, Gd. C. 419, after I]. 19, 321, of 007. 

971. Eagerly catching at the seeming assurance, he takes heart to 
affirm the fallaciousness at least of the oracles given to him. With 
ovrdd\aBwy, cf. El.1150. Ged. C. 1384; with a&’ odd". 906. 

975. Cf. 739. El. 1347. 

976. Cf. 791. 955. The best authorities have Xéyog for Néxrpoy. 
Perhaps Aéyoc Td pyrpdg. 

977. @ Ta T. T. Kparet, for whom the casualties of blind 
chance are in force, i. e.whom theyrule. Thuc. 4, 55, cai dua 
Ta tTHo TUXNS TOAAG Kai éy drNiyw EvpBavra rapa Abyor adbroig 
ExmAniwy peyiorny magsiyev. Pind. Ol. 12. 7, cbpBorov od rw Tie 
ériyOoviwy Mkorby dpoi mpakiog toooptvag eipey O260ev. Tov 2 
BedXOvTwy rerdGrwyrat gpadai. 

979. Srws Svv. Tis, as one may. The optative without ay, to 
express an intrinsic, essential complement of the notion eikg Ji», 
ef. Phil. 694. Cid. C. 1172. Ant. 666. 

980. eis, Cf. 706. Ant. 372. Phil. 1042. Cid. C. 804. Trach. 
1211, ef goBet wpde rovro. 

981. Hippias in Herod. 6, 197, @ddcee rg pyrpi Ty Ewvrov ocuvev- 
yvnOjvar, and Julius Cesar Sueton. 7. Cf. Plat. Rep. IX. init. 
Cic. de Divin. 1, 29. Jocasta despises glso the interpretation of 
dreams. 

983. Soph. Thyest. 3, 5, w¢ pgora ravayxata rov Biov gépecv. 

984, Cidipus is sunk in thought. Hence the circumstantial way 
of expressing himself. Cf. 219 ff. 

987. dd0adpds, a bright point: a thought to reassure one, as 
Orestes Aisch. Cho. 931, d¢@adpog vixwy, the only son. Eur. Andr. 
407, dp0aApoc Biov, elsewhere gdoc, dupa, used in the like sense. 
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989. kal, 772. 1129. Asch. Ag. 278, woiov xpdvov dé Kai aeé- 
wooOnras TOXte 5 

991. és d. épov, cf. 517. 

994, padtora y’, viz. pnrdv. Here—cf. 790 ff.—the mention of the 
children to be begotten by him with his mother could be dispensed 
with. 

998. Od. 9, 34 ff., Be ovdiy yrAdKioy ne marpidog odd: roxnwy 
Tiyverat, ei wep wai tig ardmpo08i miova olkoy Taig tv a\dodaryg 
yaiee dwavevOe roxnwy. Eur. ol. 22, add’ duwe Olixrpdg rig 
aiwy tarpioog éxAumety Spove. 

1001. Cidipus, who, in his horror of the pryijvat r7 unrpi, refers 
the rade of the messenger to the pi&ic, expressly adds to this, 
matpdés TE Xp. pi) >. elvar, because in 996 he had spoken of this only 
in passing, whereas in 964 ff. there was nothing said about the pt&&c. 

1002. ri ovyf o° @&., why have I not at once by a word 
released thee? i. ¢., a word shall relieve thee of that fear. Hence 
the optative AdBorc. Frequent in Plato, e.g. Gorg. 503 B, ri odxi 
kai éuoi E¢pacac; tell me, as thou oughtest to have done 
already. 

1005. Gd. C. 1291, a & HAOov Hon cor OEAw A&Eat. The mes- 
senger reckons upon a reward for his good news, as in Trach. 191. 
Quite after the manner of such people, counting himself to be in pos- 
session of a secret which cannot but be most gratifying to Cédipus, 
he holds him long in suspense, by delaying to speak out. Here again 
a deep irony in the contrast between result and intentions, 

1006. Par. A has not amiss eb mpdfaue ém, that it may yet 
once more at the end of my days go well with me. But ef. 
Cid. C. 392. 

1007. rots @ut.. my mother. Cf. 1012. 1184. 1248. 

1008. The messenger in his sense of his importance speaks fa- 
miliarly : hence the phrase of common life, ratwe¢ dijAog, ie. 
wavy, egregie, pulchre, as in comedy. 

1011. Cf. 88. 1182. 

1014. mpds Sixys, merito, El. 1211. 

1016. Eur. Ale. 903, éuot rig av ev yévet, cognatus, belonging to 
the same gens. Cf. 1383. 1430. 

1019. C£dipus, still holding Polybus for his father, asks, upon the 
mysterious speech of the messenger, especially taking up the dAX’ 
ioov, And how is the begetter all one with the not-be- 
getter? rg pnoevi, rp py pvoavri, properly rq pndevi byte 
kara ye TO pvoa évé. And now the man begins to speak plainly. 

1021. watdd p’ av., called me his son. With imperf. as Eur. 
oa 417, jew maida cor THY ony dywy, hy "Ipcyiveav wvdpater iv 

Opore. 

1023. xeupds, viz. AaBwr. 

1025. After 1020, the question cannot be 4 rexwy, as it is in the 
MSS. Hence Bothe 9 ruxwy, cf. 1039. The poet wrote either so, 
or ov TEKWy, 

1026. To bring about the discovery quite gradually, the general 
expression evpwy is chosen, cf. 1038 fff. 

1028. Cf. on 1135 ff—éweor., Aj. 27, wotpviwy imorarat. 


‘ 
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1030. Certainly, and indeed thy deliverer withal. The 
first ye belongs to the whole sentence, the other emphasizes the ex- 
pression owrnp (Dindorf’s cov 0’ & +. seems inadmissible, as the 
Onreia was not dovAtia, but an étpyalecOar Eri prc Ow). 

1030. owrjp gives occasion to the question, with what sufferings 
in his helpless condition (év xaxoitg xara riv éxOeoww, Schol.) 
(£dipus was afflicted. The reply opens Jocasta’s eyes to the real 
state of the case, but does not yet enlighten the chorus and (Edipus 
himself. 

1035. ie omapyavwy yarerny aicxivny did rv rev apPpwy 
BAaBnv. 

1036. Cf. the Introduction. 

1037. Received I the name Oidirwov¢e from father or 
from mother? As the naming of a child is the affair of the 
parents, and (E&dipus is thinking of the means of getting at his 
parentage, he now, in the hope of coming at last upon a sure 
clue, with passionate eagerness seizes upon the dvopac0jva. He 
fancies his mother may have exposed him as éQog¢, or his father for 
other reasons. 

1040. ovK, éruyor arog, ef. El. 312. The present ixdidwor, as 
1025. 1031. 1034. Cf. on 118. 

1048. xdrowe—eiodev, in opp. to 1041, dnkdoat Adyy, person- 
ally knows, cf. 105. 293. 

1051. GdAov, viz. évvérery. 

1054. voeis éxetvov (elva:), perceivest thou that yonder 
person is he, whom on the one hand we sent for, and 
whom, on the other hand, this person means? The notion 
of identity lies not so much in éxtivoy as in the whole complexion 
of the question. (E£dipus would say rév avréy (evar), but instead 
of this, pointing to the fetching of the shepherd which was before 
spoken of, he puts éxeivov. Perhaps, however, a break may be put 
at the end of 1055, to mark the question as not finished. , 

1055. rév, bv, cf. 1379. 1427. Aj. 226. 

1056. Jocasta, who, lost in thought, has listened but little, dis- 
suades from further investigation. tt 8, ovrw’ ele, viz., éowrde, 
wherefore (askest thou) whom he meant? Ar. Nubb. 1261, ri 
& boric tipi, rovro Bobdec@’ eidévar. The usual reading is ri¢ 0’; 
but the best MSS. as above. 

1061. The concluding words Jocasta speaks with a gentle sigh ; 
enough that I, who see through the matter but too well, am sick, 
unhappy. Cf. 60f. The personal structure as in Aj. 76, 634. 
Ant. 547. Isseus de Menecl. 7, ixavig yap ion abrog druydy elvat, 

1062. CEdipus again goes off on a wrong scent in his surmise as 
to the cause of Jocasta’s vexation,—the humbling of her pride (xaxy, 
duvoyevnc, 1078 ff. Ant. 38. Hom. Od. 4, 63) by the discovery (if 
such should be the case) of his low extraction.—ov® éav rpirns eyo, 
Hermann for o¥6’ ay ix. Others, obdé y’ ef: I follow Dindorf. People 
of quite low extraction and base condition were called é« rptyoviag 
— GovAot, ortypariat, Tovnpoi (Eur. Andr. 637, cei rpic vd00¢ wiguxer), 
as a homo ignobilis was designated as one d¢ odd: ig Tpiroy mammov 
aveveyKety Exee TO yévoc. On the other hand, it is the highest 
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yevvairne, émrd mammove mrovoioug Exev, Plat. Theet. 1745, as 
the opposite to which Hipponax has the term érradovAog. CEdipus 
means that though mother, grandmother, and great-grandmother 
were proved to be slaves thrice told, Jocasta’s evyévera would be 
still unimpeached. 

1064. rade, 1059. 

1067. ra Agora, what thou callest ‘ best,’—that I should not 
investigate my parentage, is the very thing that has long been 
troubling me. For even the journey to Delphi was with that 
object. 

1070. mrovolw yéver, evyevei, yevvaiy. For according to Aristot. 
Pol. 5, 1, 3, evyeveig elvat doxovow olg bmapye mpoydvwy aper) 
kai mAovrog, t. €., apxatog mAovrog, El. 1393. Hence the two are 
frequently combined, as Herod. 9, 93, ot wAodTw Kai yéver doxtpw- 
TATOL TM@Y AOTwY. 

1073. Similarly Ant. 766. 1244. Trach. 813. 

1075. The owwy refers partly to Jocasta’s urgent dissuasions, 
1056 ff., partly to her parting word a\Xo 6’ ob708’ torepor. 

1077. t8. Bovd. (on Aj. 681), I will not let myself be put off from 
my purpose. Similarly the Romans, Plaut. Mil. Glor. 395, Nar- 
randum ego istuc militi censebo, it must be told, say I: and to 
that I will hold. Horat. Epp. 1, 14, 44, Quam scit uterque, libens, 
censebo, exerceat artem, he must practise it, say 1: that shall 
be my advice about it. 

1078. atrn, Cf. Ant. 484. 

1079. Bitter irony again, that now at the very moment when 
Jocasta already sees through the whole matter, and CE&dipus is to 
learn his true, high extraction, he taxes her with aicytvn at his 
Oucyévera. 

1080 ff. But I, who look upon myself as a son of Tyche, 
the beneficent (Cid. C, 643), shall not be debased. For 
she is my proper mother, and the kindred moons (of my 
life) have by turns ordered (set) me low and high. (édipus, 
with a forced courage, is screwing himself up to face whatever may 
come of it. That he may not be humbled by the exposure of a low 
extraction, he will consider himself as a son of Téyn (977), 
Fortune filius, Hor. Sat. 2. 6. 49, who capriciously gives by turns 
good and ill. As such an one, he must accommodate himself to the 
caprices of his mother ; yet, in the feeling of his hitherto good for- 
tune, and boni ominis gratia, he adds rijg ed dwWovone. 

1082 f. The paves (see on Phil. 721) are cvyyeveic of Cdipus, in 
so far as they are children (ef. Gid. C. 611 f.) of Téyn, and, in his 
ignorance of his kinsfolk, in a manner supply their place. 

1083. puxpov kal p., first small, then at their pleasure great, 
because he as a foundling, saved and happily reared, was raised to a 
kingly throne. The thing meant is verified in quite a different 
sense, as the pepo diopiZecOar é« peyddov is impending.—«ai some- 
what in the sense of woré pév, wor? dé as in Il. 15, 634, 6 vopede 
Tpwryot kai Vorarigat Bdecoty Aléy dpoortyae. Od. 11. 417, avdpec 
Houvdk Kretvopevor kai évi xparepy vopivy. In dwipoay (Eragay) 
is also involved the notion of vicissitude. 
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1084 f. GEdipus, in conclusion, once more declares expressly, ef. 
1058 f., that looking upon himself as a son of Tyche (rowsde 
éxgus, viz. guoi, cf. 1080), he will not rest until he brings to 
light his true extraction. Cf. Trach. 90f. Instead of dAXog, which 
does not admit of a satisfactory explanation, I have written a@\Xoo’ 
with Déderlein. 

Choral Ode 1086—1109. The loyal chorus, entering, all unsus- 
picious of evil, into the feelings of its sovereign, imagines to itself 
that, as the Corinthian shepherd received Cidipus on Citheeron, it 
shall soon have cause to celebrate its native mountain with glad 
solemnity, as the cradle of its king, Unobservant of the inconsistency 
of its belief with the oracle which declared that Cdipus should slay 
his father and wed his mother, it pictures to itself that a mountain 
nymph bore the child to one of the gods who preside over hill and 
field. This joyous song takes the place of a stasimon, like the 
hyporchema Aj. 693, as the tragedians are fond of introducing odes 
of this description just before the catastrophe, for the sake of 
contrast. See Aésch. Cho. 770 ff. Soph. Trach. 630 ff. 

1086. El, 472, ef pn ‘yw mapdppwrv pavrig iduy xai yrwpac 
AEttropéva cogoac. 

1087. xara yv. (as car’ avOpwroy gpoveiv), according to the 
limited measure of my intelligence, as the chorus very modestly 
speaks of itself, 404 f. Ant. 681. 

1088. od« Ever sig THY adpiov admeiparog (inexpertus) Tov npa¢ (to 
be borrowed from yopedecOat mpog npwv), ade (peyardver, 
Tidy) o& wo Tpogoy K.7.A. Schol.—od tov OX, 2. ¢., ob pd rov”OX., 
as 660. A similar passage, El. 1065. 

1090. To-morrow’s full moon refers to the then present time, 
viz., of the great Dionysia, the six days’ festival in the middle of 
Elaphebolion, at which new tragedies were brought out. Festivals 
of this description used to be celebrated by night, wavyvyideg, Ant. 
153. 1147. 

1091. With a climax, the Chorus calls the mountain rai warp.w- 
trav (patrium, i.e. warpida), rai rpogdy Kai wnréipa, as Homer, 
ipa toagev nO &yévovro. 

1095. xopeveoGar, be solemnized with dances, cf. Ant. 1153. 
Fragm. 782, riv BeBaxywwpivnvy Nioay, so deiderat répevoc, 
abXrsirar pidapor, Ounrorsirat aorv.—The plural rvpayvotg, as 
361. 1007, and often. 

1096. To thee, to thee (El. 147. Ant. 1113), Apollo, may this 
be well-pleasing. As the Chorus struck up with eiwep éyo pdv- 
ri¢ tipi, agreeably with this it prays the god of payti«n, whose 
oracle is the point aronnd which the whole drama revolves, and 
through whom CEdipus’s destiny was brought in question, that the 
joyous solemnity may be well-pleasing to him, A dash of solicitude, 
however, is perceptible. 

Antistr. What nymph bore thee to Pan or Loxias? or 
did Hermes, did Dionysus win thee of a nymph? As the ri¢ 
oe étixrev, —7% if carried on to the end, would be heavy, the ex- 
pression takes a different turn, in which, whereas the question at 
first was concerning the mother, now the father is put foremost, and 
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the verb, which in the first member preceded, is now with inversion 
of the parallelism moved to the end. 

1099. trav paxp., Trav dapoBiwy Nupygiy, as appears from the 
context, and from 1109. The nymphs, although mortal, dypdy péy 
Zwovet Kai auBporov eldap Edovow, Kai re per’ aBavdroig caddy 
yopoy éppwoavro, Hom. Hymn. Ven. 260: they live according to 
Hesiod Fr. 163, as long as a palm-tree, which attains to a great age: 
the Dryads die with their trees, isodéydpou réixpap aidvog dayoicat, 
Pindar. 

1100. As Cidipus was found on Cithzeron, the Chorus attaches to 
each god an epithet having reference to mountain scenery. Pan 
(dpecctB8arne) ava rion Aevdpnevt apuvdrg poirg yoponBect vip- 
gatc, Hom. Hymn. 2.—MSS. dpeoouBara azpogredacGeio’, for which 
Ihave adopted Bergk’s conjectural emendation tarpdc¢ wekacOsio’: 
wehacOijvat (Phil. 679) with genitive in the sense of O:yetv, aPacOat, 
as mwedacat, Aj. 710. tumeXacOHvat xoirne, Trach. 17. Pan is con- 
fidingly addressed as waryp, as elsewhere marep Atéyvuce. 

1101 f. MSS, 4 o& yé reg (om. Laur. A) Ovyarnp Aokiov. I have 
adopted the felicitous emendation of C. F. G. Arndt. With etvaretpa 
ef. Trach. 918. Asch. Prom. 894, Aetyéwy Atdg ebvarepa. Apollo 
Néptog is here called Aogiag, improperly (see on 410), but because 
the thoughts of the Chorus dwell upon the Apollo’s-oracle. On oé 
ye see on Phil. 1117. After the epie model, Herodotus also, 7, 10,8, 
fh xov éy yy Tp AOnvaiwy h o& ys iv Ty Aaxedatpoviwy dtapopsiobat 
Td KUYoY. 

1104, Hermes, son of Zeus and the Atlantid Maia, was highly 
venerated on the summit of his nata] mount Cyllene in Arcadia. 

1105. 6 Baxy. 6eds (Cid. C. 678. 1494) in Phanocles, dpeupoirne 
Atévugoc, as to him especially the top of Parnassus is sacred.— 
e¥onua déEaro to be understood as in Hymn. Hom. Pan, 40 f., where 
Hermes, with the daughter of Dryops, begets Pan. rdév 0 al’ 
‘Eppeiag épiobvioc t¢ yéva Onjxev Ackdyevog, whereupon he hastes 
to Olympus and é¢ite waida édv. 

1106. The Heliconian nymphs are the muses or Leibethrian 
nymphs, whose abode, 7d Ae¢Bn9p.oy dpocg, was reckoned as part of 
Helicon.—ovpwaife., Anacreon, Fr. 2, ‘Qvat (Dionysos), @ daudAng 
"Epwg Kai Nipoar xvavdirideg Moppupén tr’ ’Agpodirn Luprai- 
Zoverv" stl cas & ipnrdg copupac dpewy x.7.X. 

1110. xapé, in opp. to 1115 f., as Phil. 192, cirsp wadyw re ppore, 
(Ed. C. 53. Ant. 719.—With EvvadAakavra (ducAnoavra) cf. 1130. 

L111. wpéoBers, as Ausch. Perss. 842, cf. 911. (Cédipus, who in 
the stretch of expectation is looking towards the quarter from which 
he expects the herdsman, addresses the Chorus. 

112. év pw. yypat (Cf. 17, 653), Evy. cbpp. (84), ry KopivOip 
Livy onnrek cai ioog tori kata ry HAtkiay. Schol. 

1114. Gswep, as it were, seemingly ; because Cidipus is not 
certain. Arist. Pac. 234, wcrep poOdpuny p0éyua. 

1115. v9 8 éror., in opp. to 1110f. The chorus as a whole is 
addressed with ov, which perhaps caused the alteration wpéoSv in 
many MSS. in v. L111. Cf. on Ged. C. 175. 

1118. os v. Gvyp, as in fact he was in CEdipus’s employ as 
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herdsman, so that he was a person from whom fidelity was to be 
expected. Others understand it, so far as fidelity can be expected 
from an herdsman, an dmoroyv yévog (Theocrit.). Cf. 764. (Ed, 
C. 20. 

1121. Trach. 402, ovroc, BAEd’ We, look me full in the face, 

1123. 4 (from ga), Attic form of the imperfect of sivii—otnot 
Tpadels, verna, is said with pride, cf. 756. 

1129. «al, 989. Ant. 766. 

1130. EvvadkAdEas (1110) depends on oic@a. Instead of srw, 
which without the negative is inadmissible, we have restored from 
Laur. A. pr. we, ef. Gad. C, 1157. Trach. 695. 

1131. Cf. 361.—pvypns tro, per memoriam, ex recordatione. 

1133. With an attempt at wit the messenger connects olda Ore 
karotode, as Plautus nil scio nisi nescio. 

1134, Doubtless he still knows the time, when..... ‘ 
cf. Aj. 1273. In beginning with rov Kv8. réqov, he intends to add 
Kkareiyouev. But in consequence of the parenthetic verse, 1135, 
he drops that intention, and straightway brings out with érAnoi- 
afoyv what was the main point, viz., the intercourse with the 
Theban herdsman. Then we expect him to go on with txAnocaZopey 
a&dAnXrorc 3 but, instead of this, the speaker, thinking in the first place. 
of his intercourse with the other, puts it imAnogialoy rade 
ravopi (rm OnBaip woipém, as 1160 dyjp bde, applied to the 
person addressed or spoken of, not to the person speaking), whence 
the reciprocity followed of course. 

1137. It is by Arcturus (Bowrne, Od. 5, 272), which rises in the 
last ten days of February, and heliacally pridie Jdus Septembres (Plin. 
N. H. 18, 49), that Hesiod also, Opp. 566, 610, marks the commence- 
ment of spring and autumn. It is still the custom in Greece to keep 
the flocks and herds on mountain pastures during a period of six 
months and longer. 

1138. yxeypova, for the winter, Laur. A., the other MSS. 
KEtpUwVe. 

1146, The Corinthian, still without foreboding of (£dipus’s 
parentage, speaks triumphantly: the Theban anxiously seeks to 
break off all further discussion. Cf. 430. Esch. Sept. 234, ovdc 
é¢ G0dpo0r otyHo’ avacxynoen rade; With otwm. écet, cf. 93. 957. 

1150. ov« évv., by disowning all knowledge of. 

1151. elSds, cf. 119, he knowingly talks nonsense.—daddAws 
movet, excites himself to no purpose, as if there were any 
actual occurrence to be discovered. 

1152. If we cannot get thee to speak by fair means, 
blows shall open thy mouth. Soph. Athal. 1, 1, rpd¢ xapuw 
re ko Big. Eur. Suppl, 385, Onoeve o’ draret mpdg yap Sadat 
vEKpoUc. 

1154. Slaves were bound with their hands tied behind their backs, 
drawn up on high, and so chastised. Ant. 309. Aj. 72. 

1155. rl wposxp., viz. droorpiWerc rag tude xépac ; 

1158. totvdiKxoy, raAnGéc, cf. 681. 

1160. ets tp. eG (Ant. 577, pr) rpeBdc irs), moras nectet, 
evasions, shuffling, 

1161. wddXar, 1157. 

Cidipus Tyr. kK 
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1163. épav pev odk éy., spoken with the wish to delay the dis- 
closure, and at the same time with horror at the very thought of 
having so given away a child of his own. 

1167. Tis yevvyp., like gidte réxvov, concord by the sense, not by 
the grammatical gender. 

1168. As yévynpa of Laius he might be yvnotog (éyyevne, Ant. 
659), or vd00¢: hence Cédipus’s question. dovAog, a strong ex- 
pression for »é@o¢, as the term is applied to Teucer in the Ajax 
by way of reviling. 

1169. A€yeuv, cf. Phil. 62. : 

1171. yé rou 84, well then at any rate. Ar. Nubb. 372. Plat. 
Crit. 2. The herdsman cannot bear to confess outright that Gidipus 
was Jocasta’s own child, therefore refers him to her. 

1174, Cf. Aj. 44, Cid. C. 71.—as dv. viv, cf. 719. The optative, 
because didworyv = is she the person that gave him? 

1176. rots rexédvras, his father, 361, 1007. 

1178. as to be connected with doxdy, as Eur. H. F. 984, we 
AeANGEvar Soxwy. 

1183. What Cdipus wishes, is death (Ant. 809), but his wish, as 
he expresses it, is literully accomplished by the putting out of his 
eyes. Cf. 1255 ff. 1368 ff. 

1184. Cf. 366 ff. 414, 457 ff. and often. 

Fourth (third) Stasimon 1186—1222. The life of man is 
a thing of nought: no man is to be called happy: this 
(Edipus shews, he that was once so happy. (Str. and Antistr. 
2.) But who now more miserable than the son of Jocasta, 
and father of her children? Time pronounces doom 
upon the accursed wedlock which it has at last brought 
to light. Would that I had never seen the son of Laius, 
by whom I was once delivered from the Sphinx, but 
now am plunged into new misery.—The close brings out again 
the leading thought, the rapid reverses of earthly happiness, 
which was also the theme of Str. and Antistr. 1. 

1187. &s, yap, explains the fw, cf. 316 f. Aj. 354.—toa Kal 7d p., 
Aj. 125, dp@ yap nudge obdéiv bvracg GAO TAY Eidwd’, booirep 
Caper,  Kovgny oxtav. By the placing of Swoag (Scarwep Zijre) 
after rd yn déy. the contrast gains in abruptness, 

1190. ras ¢€08., of the etd. apportioned to each by 
measure. . 

1191. Scov Soxeiv (Sappho, Fr. 41, eaAog decor inv) viz. ebda- 
poveiy, than to feel himself comfortable, to rejoice in his 
welfare. 

1192. 8é€avr’ marks the rapid interchange of good and evil 
fortune. Cf. 1404. Phil. 1140 f.—@woxNXivat, ixzectiv, declinare, 
inclinari. 

1193. 76 adv, what hath befallen thee. 

1196. For ovdéva, which the metre disallows, Hermann has 
restored ovdéy (nothing of all that lives). The neuter is 
stronger. Hom. Hym. Ven. 34, ot re meguypéivoy Ear’ ’"Agpodirny 
Otre Oe@yv paxdpwr odre Ovnraev avOpwrwy. 

1196 f. The tragedians, to give more effect to the sudden reverse of 
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fortune of which Gdipus is the exemplar, make his former life to 
have been in the highest degree prosperous. Asch. Sept. 754 ff. 
Eurip. Antig. 1, "Hv Oidizoug rb rp@rov etdaipwy avnp, Flr’ tyéver’ 
adOic abX\usrarog Bpordy.—Ka® vrepB. rof. (with surpassing 
good-fortune hitting the mark). The common expression, 
Tuxeiv, ev Tuyxeiv, obviously suggested the metaphor of rofevew 
(xkdpoat wore rokorny axpov oxorov, Asch. Instead of ixpdrnoag 


rov, as — — 4 Qyv, — — —, is not an admissible form of a gly- 
coneus, in Soph., Hermann writes écpdrnoe rov, in conformity with 
which Dindorf, in 1201, after Laur. A. pr., and perhaps also the 
Scholiast, gives avéora, instead of the second person advicrac. But 
the sudden transition to the third person, as the chorus throughout is 
addressing Cidipus, seems intolerable ; therefore I have ventured to 
read ixparet¢ mporov, to which raviy, 1204, forms the antithesis, 
The imperfect, in distinction from the aorist which follows it, makes 
vividly present the events which the chorus has witnessed; as in 
1202, «cadet, because Cidipus is still king. Comp. a similar alter- 
nation of tenses 139] f. 

1198. wavr’ ev8., cf. 1421. Aj. 894, 1394. 

1199. yaprp. wap. xp., cf. 36, 130, and on 391. 

1201. ba she € corresponds with carag@icag péy, with trans- 
ition for more impressiveness to the verb finite, as in 452.— @avarev, 
ef. 496, of the Sphinx’s many victims. 

1204. Cf. 1082 f. 

1205. év movois Evv., i. ¢. év wovorge dy cal Evy. avroic, ef. on 17, 
654, in misfortune, and bound thereto. The preposition 
éy belongs also to adratc, ef. 734. From the foregoing comparative, 
supply padAorv to Evvorcog, ef. 815 f. 

1208 ff. The bold image reminds of 420ff. Jocasta, who once 
conceived and bore (Edipus, afterward embraced him as her husband. 
Hence 6 atrog péiyac Any, at the same time with the accessory 
notion of monstrous, horrible. 

1209. nat (cf. 1215), first as son, then as husband. But 
since, as such, he begets children, the chorus, to make the opposition 
of the contrasted relations more horrible, immediately adds @aXa- 
penrody, ¢. ¢., to whom as husband the @aAapog was open.—teceiv, 
xeioPat, 

1210. was wore, was wo’, cf. 483. Phil. 689.—at warp. adoxes, 
ai xotrat, cf. 1256,1497. Ant. 569. Ausch. Sept. 735, wn wedc 
ayvayv omeipag dpovpay ty’ irpadn pilav aipardeccav éErrha.— 
és roodvbe, rov ypovov, El. 949, which gives a point of connexion for 
what follows. 

1213. Cf. 613f. Aj. 646. Ged. C. 1454, dpg. dog rair’ dei 
xedvoc. Hipponoi Fr. 2, 6 wav dpdv nai wdvr’ axotwy mavr’ 
avarrvacet xpovoc. 

1215. rexv. xat rexv. should properly be said of Gidipus. Cf. 
1246 ff. 1403 ff. Ant. 864, C&d. C, 267. 

1216, The MSS. Aaietoy réxvoy, for which Dindorf, for the sake 
of the metre, has written Aatnioy réxkvoyv. But this form cannot 
be justified. With Aatayevic, restore by me, cf. Aj. 91, Atoyevéig 
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tixvoy. Aasch., povoyevic ricvoy, Aaroyévea cotpa. Eur. Ion, 
468, waicg a Aaroyeyne. Also Antig. 1149, wai Znvdc yéveOAor, 
i. ¢., Atoyevic wat. The a@ in Aatayevnc, as Osayévncg beside 
Geoyévng, so 180 Gavaradgépog. 

1217. Cf. 1348. 

_ 1218. @s wepladda, as we pddiora, rayoc. El. 1439, we 
HTiwe. 

1220. éx oropdrwyv, a more elevated phrase, instead of the prosaic 
ard gwrvic, aloud, as éx gpevocg, capdiac, Ovpod, alternates with aro 
goers, azo oréuaroc and 2& évoc oréyarog Aéyeev. Cf. Asch. 

ept. 561, Aéyer Oé TOUT’ Exoc did orépa. Eur. Or. 103, avaBog dia 
oropa. Theoc. Epigr. 4, 11, EovOai adovideg MéArrovea oropacty 
Tay peXiyapuy bra.—taxéwv (iayyéwy, iaxyéwy) is’ the participle. 
The conjecture idy yéwy is not wanted, iaxryiwy quite false. 

1221. Cf. the wish 49 f. 

1223. Cf. 911, 1111, and pey. tTipdpevor with 1202. 

1225. éyyev@s, with innate loyalty. Cf. El. 1328. 

1227. Not the mightiest rivers of Asia and Europe would avail to 
cleanse this house from its hidden sins. Cf. on Aj. 654. With a 
similar hyperbole, Aisch. Cho. 70 ff. says, not all the rivers, drawn 
into one channel, could wash out the stain of kindred blood. Senec. 
Hipp. 715, Quis eluet me Tanais?2 Non ipse toto magnus Oceano pater 
Tantum expiarit sceleris. Phasis and Nile, according to Herod. 4, 45, 
the boundary rivers of Asia and Africa, or Phasis and Borysthenes, 
are elsewhere combined, as Pindar Isthm. 2,41 makes them the 
boundaries of navigation ; Eur. Andr. 651, boundaries of the world: 
Xeiv o Ekabveay rHvd Urip Netrov pode vip re Pao. 

1229. As in 1224 a distinction was made between the hearing 
of Jocasta’s suicide, and the beholding of Cidipus’s self-inflicted 
blindness, so cev@ee is put in reference to the former, ga vei to the 
latter. From rd dé supply a ra@ pév to wevOa. Pind. Nem. 8, 37, 
Xpvooyv evyovra, mediov O° Erepot. Jocasta’s end, however, com- 
prises in itself a 7A700¢ kaxdy, because it is after discovery of over- 
whelming horrors that she has laid violent hands upon her own life ; 
hence dca. 

1230. éxévra xotK ax. (58, Phil. 760), passively, as éxovota and 
dxovota. Phil. 1318. Qéd. C. 240, 977. 

1231. at davao” atf., ra px) ix rUynG cupBavra, addr’ were 
irioracta yevopeva, Jocasta having with her own hands hanged 
herself, and C&dipus having put out his own eyes. The subjunctive 
after the relative without ay. El. 771. Gd. C. 395, as after 
&t, érei. 

1232. Aelaet, drrodsizet, nihil abest quin luctuosa sint. 

1237 f. Cf. El. 761 f. Although the most painful part be lacking 
to you, the being eye-witnesses of the miserable scene, yet, as far as 
my memory serves, you shall hear all. 

1239. wav nol, cf. on 1110. The repetition of the preposition (éy 
éuoi &t) has place in lyric and dramatic poets, after the example of 
Homer: dy 0’ ’Odveedc avioraro, rig av’ dpc08tpny avaBain, tv 
0” olvoy Exevey ypvotw év diwali, &c. 
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1241. dpyq xpopévn, dpyiZopern. 

1243. apo. axpais, augoty xepoiv. Cd.C.1112. Ausch. Teleph. 
apgdetiog yepotv. 

1244 f. Cf. with Trach. 915 ff.—éow belongs to eicnAOe, as 
Herod. 2, 144, igayaydvreg ig 7d tpdy ~ow. Similar displacing of 
words 3]. 1251.—émuppygtac’, as I]. 24, 454, Odpny 8 Exe povvoc 
émtBArj¢ Eikarevog, tov rotic piv émippnocecxoy 'Ayaroi, Tpei¢g 0 
dvaotytoxov peyadny krnida Ovpawy, Tév adAwy Axyrede 0 Go’ 
- émippnoceoke kai olog. The Attics, on the contrary, érapaga, Plat. 
Prot. 314 D, rv Gupay éxnpater. 

1245. xadei, as Trach. 796. Cid. C. 1696. The usual reading 
is eadet. 

1246. owéppata, embraces. 

1247. thy 32 tixrovoav (the mother). This clause is attached 
more freely to the relative, which must be supplied in a different form, 
while the mother, &c. cf. Ant. 559 ff. Cid. C, 424. 

1248. Svgrexvov wai8., yuvaica mradorody, cf. 1214 ff., the abs- 
tract being more forcible, as ounAtcin and the like. 

1249. Sumkods is accus. plur., the expression which was properly 
intended, diaAovy yévog or auporepoy (dora, Od. 2, 46), having assi- 
milated itself to the notion implied in dyépa cai rixva. The sense 
is, @vOa durdovy naxdy riko, avdoa & avdpog Kai Tikva ix Téxvwy. 
With the construction comp. Phil. 38, cai ratrd y' ad\d\a Oadarerac 
pakn, i.e. kai rovro a\Ao Te Oadrerat, Hyovy pacn. Just so Eur. 
H. F. 950, durdovg dradoig hy yéAwe PoBog 0 opod. 

1250. G@v8pa, (Edipus. The reading dvdpag, which with durAove 
might be misunderstood, looks like a correction introduced because 
of réxva. The alliteration as 371. Cf. 1215. 

1252. bd’ ob otk Hy, per quem non licuit, cf. 1131. 

1255. €yxos, gladius, Aj. 95. 

1256. yuv. ov yuv., cf. 1214. From éatr@y, which in itself suits 
only éyyxoc, we must supply to yuvaica a more general term, ¢.g. 
Znrav, tpevvwy, ef. 538 and on Aj. 1014. 

1257. Suda Gp., cf. 1210. - 

1258. Saipdvwv tis, cf. Aj. 243. Esch. Agam. 663, Oed¢ ric, od 
av@pwrroc. 

1260. tdnyntod tivds (966; vdnynTnpog oddevdg gilwy. This 
omission of dvrog is poetical. Cid. C. 1588 Kr. Gr. 47,4. A. 6), 
as though some one shewed him the way. 

1262. ‘The xotAa xAq@pa are usually referred to the staples for the 
bolt to shoot into, which yielded to the furious assault. But crg@pa 
(postes) may also be taken for the door (as closing the way), and coitAa 
proleptically connected with ZeAcve, wrenched from the door- 
posts he drove in the door, so that it caved inwards and gave 
room for his forcible entrance. Cf. Virg. Ain. 2, 480, Limina per- 
rumpit postesque a cardine vellit. 493, emoti procumbunt cardine postes. 

1263. Cf. Ant. 1221 ff. 

1268. The old Hellenic (Doric) woollen tunic worn by the women 
was fastened by clasps at the shoulders: the Ionians first adopted 
from the Carians the linen tunic with sewed sleeves. 

1270. apas, cf, 1276.—Gp8pa trav x., on Phil. 1338. Eur. Phen. 
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61, sig bupad’ avrov devi EuBadrrAK Pdvoy, Xpvcnddrote moparow 
aipatac Kopag. 

1271 ff. Gidipus, arrived at the knowledge of his past life, re- 
proaches the noblest part of his body, the eyes, that they had not 
done their duty, and recognized, in due time, his father and mother. 
In oratio recta the address would be, ob« apace iné 000’ ot Exacyov 
000’ bot’ EJpwv Kana, add’ tv oxdry—bPecOe—yvwoecbe, Whereas, 
namely, the logical expression of the thought would have required a 
subordination of the first member of the sentence to the second (the 
principal notion)—because ye did not see, therefore shall ye 
henceforth ...., instead of this the poet chooses a paratactic 
arrangement with two co-ordinate members, to make the severance 
between once and now all the more cutting: that they had not 
seen, but hereaftershould see. Cf. Il. 1,165 ff. 182 ff. 7, 229f. 
Od. 5, 13, and Nigelsbach’s Exc. XII. tothe Iliad. So Ausch. Prom. 
505, M2) viv Bporode piv Mpédrer Karpov mépa, Savrov 0’ anyon, for 
py Bpotods aPeray cavrod dende. Demosth. de Cor. 160, aioypdr 
sori, ei yw piv ra Epyadrrépewva, dusic Ot odd rode Adyoug avétecOe. 
Cf. supra 263. 

1271. Swawwro (ot ciedot from 1270), emendation of Herm. 
Schmidt for 6~oevro. That aorist form is rare, but ancient autho- 
rities in Il. 24, 704 read dacs in the imperative for dPeoOe, and 
Pindar Prosod. 1, 8 has éréwWaro. 

1272. ol’ éx. refers to the marriage consummated in his ignorance 
(Cid. C. 267, 525, wang p’ ebvg wodic oddév ip ydapwv évidnoev 
arq), ot épa to the murder of Laius. 

1273 f. As they (in light) had not seen, they should now see 
in darkness; bitter irony, with allusion to 419, Bdérovra viv 
hey 600’, Exetra O& oxdrov. With like irony, @idipus speaks in cut- 
ting contrasts, od¢ piv ov ede (the children whom they ought 
never to have seen) é6., od¢ 0 Exp. (i. e. éxoqy, as Gad. C. 1713, 
1) Gaveiv ExoyZec, cf. 1184 f. Mee and éypijy) ov y vwo., the parents, 
whom having seen, they ought to have recognized. Cidipus is think- 
ing of the meeting with his parents in Hades, see 1371 f. Aschylus, 
Sept. 766, makes the horror of looking upon the children the sole 
motive for putting out his eyes: cvpcortxywy (or ¢ptccoréxvwy) an’ 
éuparuy errayyxOn. 

1275. re «al with sharper rhetorical emphasis than kai, as (Ed. C. 
939, Bia re Koby Exwy. El. 885, && iuod re nodx addov. 

1277. avlerav, sent forth, as rvedpa, rvodg cripvwy aviévas, 

1279. Senec. Cid. 978, Rigat ora fadus imber et lacerum caput 
Largum revolsis sanguinem tenis vomit. Most MSS. aiparog, Laur. 
A aiv’: Hermann aiparwy, which is favoured by Theodos. Expugn. 
Cret. 254, duBpouc apijcey aiparwy modvuppirwy and the gloss 
OpopBwy aiwaroc. Porson, duBpo¢g yadala GO aiparoveo’ ir. But 
xaraing (=yxaralnec) and alparove (alvardec) are not forms 
which the dialogue of tragedy or comedy allows itself. The metaphor 
6uBoeocg xarasne (imber grandinosus, yarala buBpia, Gd. C. 1499), 
Pind. Isthm. 5, 49, of the battle of Salamis, év woAupOdpw 6uBopy— 
avipiy yahaldevre pévy. 6, 29, xddala aiparog. — éréyyero, 
gushed forth, see on Aj. 376, 
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1280 f. These verses afford the usual resting-point at the close of 
the description, and at the same time form the transition to what 
follows. For the uévov of the MSS. the sense requires poy: with 
this alteration, the poet says, These are the raxa, which have 
burst in (cf. 1076) from two persons, not have befallen one, 
but to man and wife are alike blended raxd, i.e. the horrors 
which have been described have been perpetrated by Jocasta 
and (£dipus, and the suffering of them comes upon not one alone of 
them twain, but upon both alike. The messenger points at the mar- 
vellous complication and perversion of the natural relations between 
mother and son, wife and husband. Tragedy is fond of antithesis 
between ¢ic and dvo, see on 1. Here the extraordinary character of 
the events is carried to the highest point by the remark, that the 
fatal acts (self-murder and self-blinding), though proceeding from 
two persons, yet in the peculiar relation in which they stand to each 
other, press on both alike. The like ending also of the two trimeters, 
—which is always avoided by the tragedians except where there is 
some particular purpose to be answered,—is intended here (caxa 
...karad) to express more forcibly the strangeness of the event, 
ef. 777, 778. So, though not in the end of the verses, the emphatic 
iteration of 6Afo¢ 1282, 1283 ; similarly Phil. 554 ff. 

1282. 6 aplv belongs to wakads SAPos, the two words forming one 
notion, blessedness inherited from of old, see on 1070, and 
ef. 1196 ff. 

1283. viv takes rgde Oypuéipg in addition, to balance evenly with 
6 mpiv mar. 6\Bog and mapoWe pév, and to give force to the anti- 
theses. 

1284. In like manner Antig. 4 ff. 

1286. The choragus asks not merely whether there be repose now, 
but what state of repose. 

1289. rav pytpdés,—the messenger shrinks from adding aéoty, or 
something worse, as we have often such aposiopeses éx aioypoic: 
Ar. Vespp. 1217, a 6 Kapdoriwy rijyv pnrépa. 

1290. ds Pipwv connect with Bod. 

1291. &patos, as 644.—ws tp., 246 ff. Cf. 820 f. 

1294. Cf. Aj. 66. It is most natural to take Gidipus as subject to 
dei&er, though it can also be taken impersonally, it will shew itself; 
as in prose we often have deife 6 raya, adrd dei~e, Onrwoer, cf. on 
Cid. C. 146. 

1296. Cf. Aj.924. Tyro, Fr. 15, ceivnv avorrippwyr ric olkreipeer av. 

1298. Phil. 681. wposékvpoa with accusative, because the sense 
expertus sum preponderates. 

1300. wposéBn, Aj. 137. Phil. 192. El. 493. 

1301. The image as in 262. 1311.—pe(Cova (andjpara) Tov pax., 
hyperbolically, as 465, appnr’ appnrwy, and particularly often in 
comedy, also Sappho, yovow ypuodrepoc, evdammovéiorspoc abritc Tizc 
evdatpoviac, and the like. : 

1302. wpds (1233), in addition to thy ill-fated lot. 

1303. Before &AN’ odd the codd. interpolate a ged ged Siora- 
voc, which Dindorf has struck out as erroneously shifted to this 
place from 1308. Others write ged, ged dvorar’. 
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1307, (Edipus, bereft of sight, totters forth from the palace. 
With admirable truth to nature, the poet makes him startled at the 
sound of his own voice in the blank darkness around him. Comp. 
Polymestor in Eur. Hee. 1028 ff. 

1310. The MSS. g@oyya dtamwéirerat gopadny. Dindorf has 
struck out dva7. as a gloss: from ¢épopat we must supply géperat. _ 

1311. ta, see on 947. The image with reference to 1300 f. Her- 
mann, against the authority of the MSS., writes 2 7AXov (quo tende- 
bas /), on the ground that of aor. 2 only the moods, not the indica- 
tive, seem to have been in use. But though we have évjAaro in 
263, 1261, the aor. 2, especially in a lyrical passage, is defended by 
fisch. Pers. 508, wo dyav Bapic évnXov, and the aorist is essen- 
tially demanded by the sense: to what a goal did thy spring 
carry thee! 

1313 ff. With the following Kommos ef. Aj. 333 ff. CEdipus first 
discovers the greatness of the irrevocable loss of his eyes, the wounds 
of which pain him as deeply as does the remembrance of his mis- 
deeds. 

1314 f. awdrporov, Aj. 607, 5 ric dv drorparoro, hideous. 
The ézimAdpevov ag. (quod infandum in me ingruit, after Od. 15, 
408, vovoog éri orvyepr wéXET aL Setdoior Bporototy) is explained 
more exactly by adaparoy (aviaroy)and dvgovptoroy: hence re 
—kxai; dugovp, borne into accomplishment by a pernici- 
ously-favourable breeze, refers to the utter destruction of his 
eyes.— dy is added by Hermann for the sake of the metre. 

1317. otpot par’ adOis, El. 1410. CEd. C. 1731. 

1318. xévrpa, the zrepdvar, 1269 ff.—Kaxév, maleficiorum, as 1423. 

1319 f. “ No wonder if thou, in the midst of s0 many calamities, 
utterest twofold wailings (otyor, otpoe pad’ adic), and endurest 
twofold pangs.” The chorus thinks the lamentation natural, as well 
as the pains of body and mind. Cf. Aj. 940. 

1320. opetv, opp. to the expression of the pain, the wev@civ, the 
having to bear, the oppressive feeling of the pains, cf. 1347. 

1322. Cf. Aj. 359. 

1326. Il. 24, 563, wai 0& oe ytyvworw, Ipiape, ppeciv obd& pe 
AnQec. With oxorewwds cf. 419. Aj. 15 ff. 

1328. éwipe, avéresce, cf. 1300. 

1329. Now Csdipus recognizes the truth of those words of Tiresias 
377, ixavdg “ATOAwy, @ rad’ éxrpazat pide. Connexion: ’A76\Awy 
Hy O reh@y (139) rade xaca. 

1331. The thought in Gidipus’s mind being the antithesis between 
Apollo, who has accomplished (reA¢iv) his oracle, and the violence 
done by himself (zaiety) to his eyes, he begins as if he would say, 
“the reXdyv was Apollo, but with his own hands smote he not mine 
eyes ; that have I myself done.” But in the sequel he shapes the 
sentence otherwise, to give greater prominence to the circumstance 
that .by his own hand were his eyes torn out. Consequently, 
instead of saying either é. 0 avréyep viv (rac dWeec, 1328, ef. Ged. 
C. 43, and for the retraction of the pronoun to a more remote but 
important antecedent see 397) od« éxeivoc, add’ Eyw or Errace O& rey 
obric GAXOG, GAN’ (or Hor GAN’ 7) Eyw adroxep, the poet blends out of 
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the two forms of expression a third, well suited to Cdipus’s ex- 
cited state of feeling. In vehement passion Achilles says, Il, 21, 
275: “AdAog 8 obrig pot récoy airwog Obpammywy, "AAG gidn 
pnTNO. 

1336. hy, ef. 1329. 

1337 ff. From mposyyopov (Phil. 1349) dxovew HSovg supply 
a7 xotvov to the first clauses BAérety and crépyey. 

1340. Cf. Ant. 1323.—éxrémov, cf. 1411, 

1344. rov OA. péyav (Svra), xdOapua, as dvOpwrog bAeOpo0¢, drE- 
Opo¢ 6 Babic, Aristoph. 

1345. Oeots éxOp., as 816, 828. 

1347. To be deplored, alike (icoy as elsewhere dpugdrepor) 
for thy consciousness thereof, and for thy calamity, ef. 
1320. For ré ryv gpovrid’ Ew réy candy oixsiv yhurd, 1389. 

1348. Laur. A, dc00’ (doo' corr.) 40. un Oo dvayvaova wér’ dy. 
If accordingly we read we o’ 0. und avayvevai wor’ ay with Par. 
A—connect 70&\no’ av —, then the wish of the Chorus is, that 
(idipus had never come to his senses again, much less to the feel- 
ing of his disastrous condition in its full extent. This is favoured by 
1347. But the demand made by Cidipus, 1340 ff., and the wish ex- 
pressed 1349 ff., make this the more natural thought: O that I 
had never known thee! Hence I have written pndapad yvdvat, 
as Dobree. 

1349 f. Although Cidipus knows who was his deliverer, he vents 
the imprecation in quite general terms, to make it more energetic, 

1350. vopds (1034, dtardpoug wodoiv axudc), the gnawing fet- 
ters. The MSS. éAvoé p’, EAvcev, except Laur. A pr. éAaBé p’, 
which has been received by editors for the sake of the metre. But 
a7 (so we should have to supply from the second clause, as 734) 
wéidac (dvra, A\vOsvTa) EXa BE, me solutum vinculis secum asportarit, 
would represent the unfettering, which is the main thing, as a thing 
by-the-by : besides, the thought of the deliverance is powerfully 
expressed in puro eadvicwoer. Hence édafe seems to be a slip of 
the pen ; the rather, as according to the Schol., d¢ric dard rig wedne 
rij¢ Ovavepopuévne rods modag pou EXaPe Kai dtéoweEs pe, it seems to 
be a gloss upon égpuvro. Consequently, Pflugk’s vouadog d¢ érimodiacg 
EXe p’ is as little to be approved as Arndt’s b¢ p’ dypiag widac— 
éydadao’, aré re . (after Asch. Prom. 176), and we must write 

‘€Xvé pw’, if only because of 1034, Advw o’ Exovra dtarépoug modoiv 
dkpac. The imperfect along with aorists as 1196 f. 1391 f. 

1351. épvro (Homeric form) xavéo., as Cid. C. 285, piouv pe 
Kaxpiraces. 

1355. od« Gv hv Gyos, as 379. Aj. 68, 42) cuppopay déyou roy 
dvépa, cf. 1344. 

1358. ghovets qAGov, should have come to be, become, a mur- 
derer, éc Td povedoat HAOor, cf. Gad. C. 273, 1519, Geotg ExOroro¢ 
ijKw. 

1360. @@eos instead of the unmetrical @8Xto¢, Elmsley: Lucian. 
Non temere cred. 14, rpd¢ roy eboeBij wai gAdOcov aOeog Kai 
avdéorogo pirog dtaBadXerat. Perhaps dXtrpdc¢ comes still nearer 
to the form of the letters.—Strictly considered, viv dé does not suit 
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dv. 6% aig, as his subsequent destinies had no influence upon his 
origin. But Sophocles puts it in immediate connexion with a0eoc, 
in accordance with the standing formula caxdg kax candy, 1397. 
Cf. 759. 

1364. duoyevnc MSS., explained to mean yevynoag maidac é« 
Lnrpdc, as oudo7opoc, 460. Unexampled, as in Eur. Hel. 1704 the 
explanation is doubtful. Hence I have written with Meineke ono- 
Aey ne, cf. 1215. El. 97, 6 coworexne AiytoGoc. 

1365. wpeoB. kaxdv xaxov, evil worse than evil, as xdxoy 
caxow, cf. 1301. 

1366. Ol8lrous, 6 wiot KAXEvecg Kadovpevog, 8, is put by Gdipus 
himself with special significance, see on Aj. 98. Cid. C. 3, 109. 

1368. Aj. 634, kpsioowy AlOg xevOwy 0 voowr paray, 

1369 ff. As the Chorus had said it was ill-advised in C&dipus to 
blind himself, he now, in calm discourse, explains why, rather than 
death, he chose to inflict upon himself a heavier punishment. He 
shews in detail, down to 1390, that he could not as a seeing man 
encounter either his parents in Hades, or even his children (1375), 
nor, lastly, endure to look upon Thebes (1378), the temples of its 
gods, and its citizens. As in Aj. 340 ff. the thoughts already lyrically 
touched upon, are here expressed with clear self-possession and in 
detail. 

1371. wolots, Aj. 462. 

1372. Gidipus here entertains the popular creed, that the eidwra 
in Hades retain their forms, and prosecute their old habits, as Orion 
in Hom., Od. 11, is still a hunter, Ajax still resents his wrongs, the 
wounded still bear their wounds, and so appear in dreams to the 
living, cf. Il. 23, 65 ff. Virg. Ain. 6, 494 ff. Supra 1271 f. 

1373. olv. Instances of this more rare use of the dative instead 
of the accusative, Hom. Od. 14, 289, woAXa kde’ dvOpwrorery iwoyet, 
and Arist. Vespp. 1350, wodXoic yap 0n yadrépotc adr’ tipydow. 

1374. xpelooov’ ayxévns, greater than strangling: crimes 
which the cord alone cannot punish (Aisch. Ag. 1376, rnpov) 
Kpticowv Exanonparoc) with allusion to Jocasta’s end. Hanging or 
strangling is often represented by the tragedians as the severest of 
punishments: Eur. Ale. 233, dp’ afta cai ogayac rade nai wriov F 
Body déony mekaooa; Bacch. 246, radr’ obyi devipg ayxdune Ear’ 
akia; Heracl. 247. 

1375. &AAd, objection thrown in by the speaker himself (v7ogood), 
as Phil. 305 ff.—With dus épipepos AeVooeyv, cf. Phil. 847, 
evdpaxie AEvooELV. 

1376. BXacroto’ Srws €BX., CEdipus cannot bear to express dis- 
tinctly the incestuous origin of his children: similar forms (Ed. C,. 
273, 336. Asch. Ag. 1297, IXiou wédty rpakacay we Expatey. Eur. 
Or. 78, imdeve’ O7we Erdevoev.—The predicate Bracrotvca is 
attached to dyr¢, where one would expect BAacrévTwy, ef. Aj. 8. 
Appian, Bell. Civ. 4, 89, jdovro ti ry Oper rod wANOovE ioxuporary 
opior paveiog. Cf. 1400. 

1378. Hercules in Eur. H. F. 1281, obr’ ipatg pirate OnBatc 
évorxeiv door’ Hv O& Kai péivw, é¢ rotoy tepdy Hf maynyupty girwy 
eipt ; 
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1380. I, who of all men lived most gloriously, and that too 
in the mighty city of Thebes. On elg eaXX. (Aj. 1340) rpageic, 
cf. 96 f., and with the contrasted once and now, 1200 ff. 

1381. abrés évv. (350, Aj. 1347), supra 236 ff., ef. 819. 

1382. tov adoeBH, connect with amecrépno’ éuavrdy. Cf. on 1441. 
—éx Oedv, on the part of Apollo. 

1383. With horror Gdipus adds, cai y. rot Aatov (garévra), 
as it was precisely the discovery of this extraction that brought his 
ayog to light. 

1384. «ndiBa, 833. 

1385. dp0cts Spp., 419. El. 723, 742.—rovrovs, the citizens of 
Thebes. 

1386. The hearing is a fountain, because through it the sounds 
stream in. The words dv wrog Epxerat rovTwpévov, Soph. Fr. 737. 
Imitated by Senec. Phoen. 224 ff.: Ego ullos aure concipio sonos, Per 
quos parentis nomen aut nati audiam? Utinam quidem rescindere has 
guirem vias, Manibusque adactis omne, qua voces meant, Aditusque 
verbis tramite angusto patet, Hruere possem. 

1390. Cf. Aj. 554, where the MSS. have a verse originally written 
in the margin for comparison: Td py ppovety ror Kapr’ avuduvoy 
kaxov.— éw Tav kakav olx., opp. to cuvoceiv, cUvavdoyr élvat KaKoic, 
and the like. 

]391. G&dipus passes in review four epochs of his life and destinies, 
thereby taking the measure of his calamitous lot ; his being exposed 
in infancy, 1391 ff. ; his bringing up in Corinth, 1394 ff. ; the occur- 
rence at the “three ways,” 1394 ff. ; the marriage with Jocasta. 
Cf. 1349—1364. 

1391. Cf. 1349 ff. Eur. Phen, 802 ff. The imperfect, déyou, 
why wast thou for receiving me? as 1197, 1350, 1403. 

1396. xdAdos KaKxGv tr. (83, moAdvoredncg dagdvnc), outward 
glory, inwardly full of festering ulcers, cf. 775 ff. The anti- 
thesis is formed by 1397 (Kaxdg evpioxopat), the exposure of the 
Kakov. 

1397. kaxds Te ka Kakdv, cf. 1357 ff. Phil. 862. El. 589. 

1398 f. The accumulation of the features of the locality serves 
to indicate the lively horror felt by Gdipus in the recollection, cf. 
716, 730, 733. 

1400. rotpov alpa warpds, my father’s blood, ef. 108, 1376. 
Eur. Pheen. 30, rov éuov wéivwy rovov. 

1401. Do ye yet remember me, that, what exploits 
having achieved, thereafter what deeds I did? The sen- 
tence depends regularly upon ort, but instead of peyada, Seva, the 
more animated ola, d7oia is put Gavpaorikwc, ef. Ant. 2. 

1402. The dative dyww (cf. 1373), inasmuch as the place where evil 
deeds are done is thereby polluted. Properly speaking, the “three 
ways” have no concern with the recollection of what was afterwards 
done in Thebes; but the poet so puts it, because the marriage with 
Jocasta was the immediate sequel to the slaying of Laius. 

1403 ff. Cf. 457 ff., and elsewhere.—xal gut. On the emphatic 
iteration of the participle, see on 1192. 

1405. aveire, dvedunare: named. The marriage has exhibited 
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to the world (1359) fathers, brothers, children, closest kindred in 
one person ; as also brides, wives, mothers, 

1409. CEdipus calls to mind the ancient maxim @ roiy aicypdy, 
ravra vomte pnoé Aéyery elvar caddy, Isocr., cf. 296.; conversely, 
Neoptolemus in Phil, 86, od¢ dv rv Adywy aAyW Kdbwy, TodC 
62 kai mpaooey orvya. C£dipus repeats his wish of 1340 ff. 

1410. d&w qwov KaA., cf. 1436 f. 

1411. gov., as the oracle prescribed the alternative, ef. 100 f.— 
Oar. éxp. (1340, dwdyere ixrdmioy), because the sea dmavra whilec 
ravOpwrwy kaka, see on Aj. 654. 

1412, prwore, in the future, because Gidipus mixes up with what 
he himself says, the wish of the Thebans to see him no more. Cf. 
1427 f. El. 380. Trach, 1414 f. 

1413 ff. Gidipus beseeches the chorus not to shrink from contact 
with him, in the fear lest his d@yog should by contamination extend 
itself to them ; his raxa (labes) are so great, that he alone is in a 
condition to bear them, therefore the fear entertained by the chorus 
is ungrounded. Cf. Gid. C. 1131 f. Usually it is a prevalent notion 
that the scelestus by his presence spreads the contagio, as Thyestes in 
Ennius Cic. Tusce. 3, 12, 26, Wolite ad me adire, ne contagio mea bonis 
obsit: tanta vis sceleris in corpore heret. Senee. Epist. Lucil. 2, 1, 6, 
Contagium quoque met timent, quasi transilire calamitas possit. 

1416. dy éw. (xpeiay Exec), the gen. instead of the usual accus., 
because = yoyZev. 

1417. wapeort 7d mp. Kal Boud., i. e. Hore wp. Kai Bovd., in which 
sense the infinitive with the article without negation is more rare. 
Cf. El. 466, 1030. Ant. 1106. Aj. 1142. Both now rest with 
Creon, because he is king, and the king’s office is pdOwy re pnrijo’ 
Euevar Tonkrijod re Eoywy. See on Cd. C. 68. 

1418, For Eteocles and Polynices are minors, cf. 1459 f. 

1420. What just confidence shall be awarded me? How 
can I with justice put in a claim for the granting of my petitions ? 
Cf. 1434, 625. 

1421. Connect wdvra kaxds, as 1198. Midipus refers to the strife 
between him and Creon. 

1422 f. To declare from the first his generous temper, Creon 
immediately sets Gidipus’s mind at rest, by the assurance that he is 
not come to taunt or reproach him. Then he bids the chorus, 
without delay, lead the unhappy man into the house. 

1425 ff. The évayne exposing himself in the light of day is an 
affront above all to Helios, the adyvoc Oedcg, the god whose light 
enlivens all. Aisch. Ag. 643, 6 rpégwy “Hrtog yOovdc piory. De- 
mosth. de F, L. 267, odd? rov jdwoyv yoxdvovro ot ravra roovrrec. 

1427 f. Earth, water (rain, rivers, fountains, sea, as Empe- 
docles called the watery element duBpoc), light of day (air), as 
holy and pure elements, will recoil from the pollution. Eur. Or. 
1084, wnO’ ainda pou dé~atro edomipov mrédov, p12) Aapmpo¢ aiOyp 
(rHv Puxny), cio Lyw drodirou. Hipp. 1030, pyre wovrog pyre 
yi) O&Eairo pou cdpxag Oavovrog, ei kaxdg reduc’ avnp. H. F. 1295, 
gwriy yap joe xOwv amevyiroved pe Mi Oryydvew yije, Kai 
Oaracoa pr) TEpay THyai TE woTapwy. ‘To denote the universe, yj, 
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ovpavdg (aidnp), OcdXacca are commonly combined, as II. 18, 483, 
éy piv yatay érevt’, iv 0 odpavoy, iv 6& Oddaocay. Aisch. Eum. 
864, in the enigma of the Sphinx, and elsewhere.—pyre, because 
Creon also contemplates the necessity of removing the ayog to a 
distance. Cf.1412. Aj. 572. Phil. 715. 

1430 f, It is the dictate of piety, that the members of the family 
should be the persons to see and hear the calamities of those who 
belong to them.—ois év y, (1016) connect with padiora : to dpdy 
supply az0 xotvov from what follows (re) povoig, cf. on 802. 
(Dobree unnecessarily povorg 8’ for pddiod’). 

1432. Cf. Aj. 1382. El. 809. 

1434. Cf. did. C. 1414f. 1754 f. Aristoph. Thesm. 937, yapicae 
Boaxt ri po xairep aroCavovpinp. Ti oot yapiowpa ;—w 
gov, as Trach, 479, 

1436. Cidipus, ever faithfully obedient to Apollo’s oracle, urges a 
speedy execution of the divine injunction. Cf. 1340, 1410. 

1437. mposnyopos, because of 238, 

1438. i. e. Bpaoc’ av, eb rotr’ toOt, Epao’ av. 

1441. As Cidipus is discovered as marpog¢dyrnc, he restricts 
by pe to the special case that which the oracle put generally. Cf. on 
500, 1382. 

1442. ty’ er. xpelas (El. 936), as the govevd¢ is Laius’s successor, 
and moreover the guilt of the son is so heinous. 

1445. Alluding to (idipus’s bringing Creon, and therefore A pollo’s 
oracle, into suspicion.— tier dépew, give credence, El. 735. 

1446. While, in respect of his banishment, Creon can but refer 
(Edipus to the bidding of the god, which must be first ascertained, 
Cidipus now presses upon him another request, the granting of which 
rests with Creon alone; but also to thee (alone) I give this 
charge, and as a suppliant I will implore thee on this 
behalf,—see to that woman’s burial. ‘The common reading 
is Kai goi y' éw. re Kai wporpépopa. Laur. A., cai ooi y’ én. 
y& Kai wpocrp., agreeably with which I have altered the pas- 
Sage. mpocrpémecbat, mpockureiy, airsiv, mpdogrpoTtoy yiyrvecOat. 
Aj. 818. Cid. C. 50.—émoxyrre, often used of the évrodai of 
dying men. 

1447. rijs Kat’ oixous, because (Edipus shrinks from uttering her 
name.—avrés, at thine own discretion. 

1448. Connect vip réyv ye dp0G¢ or, who in the fullest sense 
of the word may be called thine, since I am taken from them. 

1449. G&wOyrw, dtiov epiOnrw, Aj. 494. 

1451. €v@a «A. ff., even here, where they call it Cithseron, 
my Cithzron. This mode of designating localities is very fre- 
quent in the poets; Il]. 11, 757, "AXewiov iv0a cokwyn KéxrnTat. 
Simonid. Ep. 112, v@a cadsirat Apréptdog réperoc, i.e. Artemision. 
Pind. Nem. 9, 41, v0" ’Apéag wépoy dyOpwro cadéororv. Eur. Or. 
325, iva pecdppadror Aéyovrat puyol. Trach. 636 f.—Stat. Theb. 11, 
752, habeant te lustra tuusque Citheron. 

1453. As his parents of old caused him to be there exposed alive, 
80 in accordance with their purpose will he there living wait his end. 
Hence ciptog r., the ragog once for all assigned by his parents, and 
binding upon him. Imitated by Senec. Phoen. 35 f., Olim jam tuu 
Est hoc cadaver, perage mandatum patris Jam et matris. 

Qdipus Tyr. L 
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1454. dwwddirnv, purposed to destroy me. 

1455 ff. There will I die, albeit thus much I know, that neither 
any common sickness, nor any other customary occasion of death 
will avail to destroy me; for I had never, when at the point to die, 
been preserved, unless (Aj. 950. Eur. Phoen. 526) for some dire 
suffering. A foreboding of his wonderful end at Colonos. May it 
be perhaps évi Tw katy@ Kak ? 

1460. mpos0éoGat, to thine other sorrows. Elmsley mpo6g, as 
El. 1334.—@vdpes, mares, who shall grow up into men. 

1461. €v@’ Gv dot may perhaps hint at Polynices’s migration to 
Argos, 

1462. ratv—rap0., viz. tpocot péptmvar. 

1463. As opposed to the oraztc rod Biov, Edipus speaks in the first 
place of daily bread, which his daughters hitherto had never partaken 
but with him. In (kd. C. 350 f., it is precisely his daughter Antigone 
who provides for father’s daily bread! The MSS. aly ov zoé’ 4 
"4H xwpic tor. But 1) éuy is not consistent with avev rovd’ avdpdc. 
Hence Arndt conj. odzror’ dA. I propose otrorOlIAIN from odzo- 
OHMH. Connect aiv (dative) otwore ywpic (seorsum) toradn 
roamwela Bopac (Bopg Steinhart) otury avev rovd’ avdpbc 
(fod), ef. Il. 22, 39, oloc dvevO’ GAXAwy. Aj. 737, olog "Arpeddy 
diya. Perhaps Soph. had in his mind Il. 22, 500,’Aorvavat, d¢ 
tee fév éov éri yovvact marpdc Muedoy oloy Edeone Kai oidy wiova 

nuov. 

1465. Tavs. Should it not rather be rad ? 

1466. atv por péX. (infin. as 466), after the reasons, points back to 
the request mpocGécOat pépruvar. 

1467. amoxAkavoacbat, weep our fill together. 

1469. yovq yevv., ingenita nobilitate conspicuus, opposed to the 
pvc ag wy ov ypiv, 1184, Cf. pice wepuxwe, vide yovw yeyorwe, 
and on 65. Phil. 79. 

1471. Gidipus, made aware of his daughters’ presence by their 
sobs, asks first in surprise, What may I say to this? Cf. Trach. 
862, and ri gH; Cid. C. 316. Then confirmed in his conjecture, 
Aéyw rt; do I hit the truth? 

1472. The masculine, as El. 977. éd. C. 1676. 

1477. I knew the pleasure thou tookest of old, even as thou hast it 
now in thy daughters. As the MSS. vary between 7¢ elyec, Hy elye, hy 
elyec and # o° elyev (so Laur. A. pr. seems to have had it), some 
have written # o° Exe, or ne Exet. But the yywyvar cannot possibly 
refer to 1466 ff. Rather one would conjecture y or We o’ elyer. 

1478. adAd, so—then, /Esch. Cho. 1059, ’AAX’ evrvyoing cai o’ 
irrorredwy Toddpwy Oed¢ PvAdooot Katpicotot Guugopaic.—THSdE TIS 
S500, ico Exeuac tac Képac, for this escort. El. 163. The 
genit. as Cid. C. 1565 f. Eur. Ale. 1046, rwod\Ady pdyOwy AOE 
NEtpag tic éuac. 

148]. els, Elmsley, instead of we, which is said only of persons, 
but see Trach. 365.—ras épds, apposition to rac ad., is strongly 
emphatic. 

1482. These hands have put in this plight (e(pyaoayro) the once 
bright eyes of the father that begat you, thus to Jook upon you. 

1484. 8s reverts to rdg adekpac y.—ot® dp. ov@’ tor., neither 
seeing (the misfortune of becoming husband to his own mother), 
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nor seeking it there, but in Corinth. At the same time ovy dpwy 
points with irony to the time when he dédopce cove EBAETEY tv’ Fy 
cakov, 413. 

1486. wposBA. yap od of., i. e., for I cannot look the love and 
pity which else the eye should express, Cf. Eur. Phoen. 1449 ff. 

1488 ff. Comp. the description of the orphans I], 22, 490 ff.—mpds 
Gv@p., at the hands of, in intercourse with mankind. In wpé¢ there 
is a reference to the bitter experience which awaits his daughters. 

' 1490. wexAavpévar, all in tears. Adsch. Cho. 454, 727. 

1491. avri rij¢ awd Oewpiag réo ews, Schol. 

1493. ris otros éorat, tis wap., more animated form, instead of 
Tic Eorat ovroc, d¢ map., or Tig Eorat TOLWVTOC, WoTE Tapappipat; 
Theoc. 16, 13, rig rwv viv rordgde; rig ed eirovTa gthacEi s— 
mwapapp. AapB. the Scholl. explain by cvZedEa, who will connect 
(with himself) such évetdn? More correctly after the analogy of 
mapaBadr\co8at, mapaxivouvetev, avappirrey (Kivduvov), who 
will hazard the bold cast of taking to him such disgrace! 
Cf. 1323, dropévec endevwr. 

1494 f. According to the usual reading, @ roic épot¢ yor. 
(Edipus says, looking forward to the time when his daughters shall 
be marriageable, which to my parents (Laius and Jocasta), and 
the parents of you twain (me and Joc.), will ever be a 
mischief. Cf. 1500. Instead of this thought, which is any 
thing but clear, it is plain from what follows, where C£dipus 
unfolds the infamy which has lighted upon him and Jocasta, and will 
also be cast upon their daughters, that he can here be speaking only 
of the shame of the parents as cleaving to the children. If the ex- 
tended use of the third personal pronoun éé¢ for the first and second 
person, which is found especially in the later Epics, could be con- 
fidently ascribed to Sophocles, I should read with Bothe roi¢ éot¢ 
(dperépoic, opwirépotg). I have therefore given roigde roig yor. 
‘The article at the end of the verse, to be closely connected with 
yovevar in the recitation, as id. C, 352. Phil. 263. Ant. 404. 

1496 ff. Cf. on 791 ff. 

1498. éx trav towv, ix rij¢ dpovpag Tig a’rijc. 

1502. So Antigone herself, with the ingenuous simplicity of ancient 
manners, bewails her virginity. Ant. 810 ff. 867 ff. 

1503. The zrapaxeXeveparixdy adda, pathetically put after the 
vocative, as (Ad. C. 237, 1497. Hom. Il. 6, 429, and passim. 

1506. 80° évre, emphatically, for Gadipus, though not dead, reckons 
himself as good as dead. 

1506. éyyeveis, apposition to o¢&, them who are indeed by 
birth akin to thee: this, to excite Creon’s compassion by the 
pointed collocation with mrwyd¢ dav. Similarly Eur. Heracl. 
224, coi réd’ aigypdv, ixtrac, adyrag ovyyeveic EXxeoOat Big. 
As in similar descriptions it is a favourite practice to string together 
three predicates, e. g. Hom. agonrwp, a0émioroc, dvéiorioc, Soph. 
@v amaic re Kayvvak kaviortog, it has been proposed with com- 
parison of Trach. 299 f. to read éixyeveig¢, or éxoreyeig—which 
would only spoil the passage. 

1508. tyAiKdsde, picpac, Schol.—&8e connect with ép. wavrwy. 

1510. a wW. xept, in token of granting the prayer. Eur. Med. 2], 
dvakanei dekiac mioriy peyiorny. Phil. 810. Céd. C. 1632. 
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1512. The MSS. watpoc aei Ziv, rod Biov. According to Din- 
dorf’s emendation Cid. says with allusion to 1451 ff., but as it 
is, wish ye this for me, that I may live where the state 
of things permits, but for yourselves, that ye may find 
your life better than I, 

1516. CEd. C. 1102, rq rexévrt wav gidov. Pind, ody 0 dvayng 
nav cadov. 

1517. éd ols, under what condition.—kat rér’ eto. «X., Asch. 
Sept. 243, Asyore Av we Tay.ora, Kai Tay’ ticova. Plautus Pseud. 
2, 2, 62, Scin quid orem Syre? Ps. Seiam, si dixeris. Cf. C&d. 
C. 888. 

1518. C&dipus still comes back to his wish, ef. 1436 ff. 

1519. But as for the gods, to them especially am I most 
hateful (1345), so that thou wilt surely do their pleasure in casting 
meout. With #«w cf. 1358. Creon, entering into Gdipus’s thought, 
says, In that ease truly thou shalt soon have thy wish. 

1520, Creon has already, 569, spoken it as his maxim, é¢’ ol¢ pH 
Ppove oiyay Pirw. 

1522 f. Wish not to prevail in every thing; for, where 
thou hast prevailed, the advantage has not faithfully 
followed thee through life, Wealth and good fortune are often 
represented as évérat or éraipot of men. 

1524 ff. Connect Aevovere, cig Scow Krvdwva Oid. de tANAVOEr, 

1525 f. The violent contrast between the former glory and the 
present wretchedness is exhibited under three points of view. 
(Edipus was the wisest of men (8), then the bravest and mightiest 
(40), lastly, a man just and upright, not spoiled by his good fortune. 
Cf. 380 ff. 

1526. Connect 3¢ ode Hy émtBréErwr Tig CnrAw Kai rbyate TOdTwY. 
The ancients make ¢@6vo¢ a prominent characteristic of the tyrants. 
Herod. 3, 80, ¢0ovéer rotce apicrowot. Hence also Pindar, Pyth. 3, 
71, extols Hiero as mpavg doroic, ob pOoviwy ayaSoig. Then 
CHAo¢g means enviable prosperity (ZnrAwrd¢ Bioc), as Aj. 503, 
otag Aarpeiag av@’ doov Chrov rpéiper. The correct way of taking 
the passage is shown by the explicative cai rvyatc. But as 
ériBAérecy in the sense to look’ askance, enviously at any 
thing, invidere, is otherwise unknown, the correction proposed by 
Eliendt is worth considering: dcrig od Cyrw wor. raig rbyatc 
ém:BrXéirrwy. Dindorf rejects the whole verse, 

1528 ff. Connect Wore pndéva Ovnrov dvra bABitey (yp7) smtoKo- 
mwovvra ideiy (giving heed to see, waiting to learn by experience) 
riyv rer. np., tpiv ay ff. Solon’s apophthegm (Herod. 1, 32, oxo- 
méev yor wavroc xphMarog Tv rekevrny Ky aroBHeerat’ mroddotor 
yap 5) drodikag bXBov 6 Otd¢ mpopbilovg dvirpeper), a Adyor 
dpxatoc Trach. 1, is very often repeated by Sophocles himself, as 
it is by other poets. Asch. Ag. 937 ff., dABioas 62 yon Biov redev- 
thoayr’ tv evecroi pidy. Cf. on Ged, C. 1720. 
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APPENDIX. 


LIST OF RARER WORDS AND 


ll orépyey 

28 ihavvev (agi- 
tare) 

ovmw (haudqua- 
quam) 

éLevpeiv 

148 éEayyédXecOat 

153 éxreivecy 

205 évdareiobat 

227 vreEchov 

260. dpudcropoc 


105 
120 


300 vwnay 

318 dwaAeca (obdlitus 
sum) 

336 aredebrnrog 

382 gvrdocecPat 

394 dcecrreiv (distincte 
enarrare) 


480 arovoocgileay 
496 @dvaro (violent 
death) 


EXPRESSIONS. 


597 aixa\Aew 
698 apxriov (= pa- 
rendum est) 


668 wpocape (in- 
transitive) 

673 orvyvoc (ac- 
tively) 


685 mpomroveicbat 
709 éxov = tyouevoy 
750 Batéc 


(2) What is the proper meaning of @odZev ? How comes it to be 


used in the sense Qadacety 2 


ovvadiayai. 
Zwocac? 
(52) opwOe aici. 
Explain rivde. 


Buipioc. (203) Explain the epithet Avcstoc. 
Eapnv. (316) rédn Ader = Avorredet. (570) Ed Hoovay, well-advised. 


779 Seirva (epule) 
846 of6fwvog 


1088 ameiparoc (in- 
expertus) 


902 adppoce(intrans.) 1225 éyyeriic 


908 é%aipety 


1314 azorporoy 


(33) cuppopai Biov. 
(44) rag supdopdg rév BovdAevparwy: in what sense 
(49) peurvppeOa, how formed ? 

(93) wAésov géow, pluris facio, cf. 498. (107) 
(175) GAdAov GhAw moogidotg ay. 
(287) év dapyoig tapa- 


(34) darpdrwy 
hy not peuvwpeOa ? 
(184) axra 


1446 mpocrpémecBar 

1467 avoxcd\avcacba 

1490 KexXavpévar 
(all in tears) 


(790) rpodpavn Aéywy. (795) dorpotc éxperpeioOar, explain. (808) 
Explain the genitive after mapaoreiyovra. 


pevecOat, 


(892) @cudy Bédryn, explain. 


(883) uréporra o- 


(930) wavredjg dapap. 


(977) Smwe divatré ric, why not dv? (1063) Explain é& rpirne 


Hntpdg rpidovdrog. 


(1131) punune vo (per memoriam). 
dvijp Se, of third person, cf. 1160. 
ge oroparwy. (1296) mpocixupca, 


(1136) 
(1218) we mwepiadda. (1220) 
why with dative? (1358) 


govede mAOov. (1365) mpeosurepovy Kaxov raxdv. (1400) rodpdy 


alua rarpéc. 


THE END, 


(1503) aAAd, pathetically after the vocative. 
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